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It is the text-book of fashion for the nation, and has earned a reputation second 
to no other magazine in the world.— Democrat, Winona, Minn. 
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J. W. BRADLEY’S 
CELEBRATED 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


(OR DOUBLE) 


SPRING 


D “ecarP TIC | KI R i S D C 
Are wniversally acknowledged by all Ladies throughout the length and breadth of the Land to be the most perfect and 
agreeable ever invented. They will not BEND or BREAK like the Single Springs, but will PRESERVE their Perfect and 
Graceful SHAPE, when three or four ordinary Skirts are thrown aside as uselexs a 

They are the LIGHTEST and most DURABLE Skirt now made. The Hoops being of peuBLE sPRINGs, and covered with 
DOUBLE TWISTED THREAD, the lover or bottom rods being twice or DoUBLE COVERED, and the eutire Garment manufactured 
from the best materials and iu the best manner possible, has made the 

“DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the STANDARD SKIRT of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

Their wonderful flexibility, admitting of compression into the smallest possible space, and consequently their unequaled 
comport to the wearer four Church, Carriage, Opera, Party, Promenade. or Home dress, and other superior qualities not 
fonnd in any other Skirt, has justified every LyapING FasHion Magazine and Opinions of the PRgss GENERALLY in universally 
recommending their use to the Ladies, and proclaiming them the 


MOST GRACEFUL AND STYLISH SKIRT WORN, . 


and the rinst and on.y article uf the kind which presents perfection for the purposes intended. For Misses and Young 
Ladies they are superior to all others, and all things considered, the most economical. 

FOR SALE tn all stores where FIRST-CLASS SKIRTS are soLp THROUGHOUT the UniTrep States and ELSEWHERE. 
SOLE ownens of PATENT aud EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


WESTS’ BRADLEY & CARY, 
Warehouse and Office, 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 


N. B.—To guard agaiust impos: 4, be particular to notice that Skirts offered as ‘‘ Duptex’’ have the red ink 
Stamp, viz.— 


























DUPLEX ELLIPTIO 
STEEL SPRINGS 
upon the Waisthbands. Also, notice that every houp will admit of a pin being passed through the centre, thus revealing or 
proving that there are Two Springs (or Daplex) braixed together therein, which is the secret of their flexibility and strength 
a combination not to be found in any other Skirt. 
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Lock Stitch Sewing Alachin 
Lock Stitch Sewing Stlachines. 
- Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865. 
Best in the World! Great Simplicity! Great Capacity! 
CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION. 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES. 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE. 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 


505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England, 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 


241 Washingtow Street, Boston. 242 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1132 Chestnut St., Girard Row, Phila., Pa. 29 Calle d’Ofic tos, Havana, Cuba. 
100 Washington Street, Chicago. 272 Court Street, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
28 West Fourth Street, Cincin’ ~ti, 13 Lake Street, Fimira, N Y. 

43 Public *quare, Cle+eland 106 Fourth Street, Louisville, Ky. 
340 Baltimore St., Baliimorc, Md. 6 Union Street, Na-bville, Tenn. 


27 North Pennsylvania st, Indianapolis. 2 Yates Block, E. Genesee St., ~ yracase, N.Y. 
Cor. Jeff ani Woodward Avenues, Detroit. | 20 State Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Jtt Moentgome-y Street, San Francisco. 54 North Fifth Street. St. Louis. 
372 to 376 Man Street, Hartford, Conn. 303 River Street, Tray, N.Y. 
529 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 88 Genesee Street, Utica, N. ¥. 


200 Matin Strect, Worcester, Macs. 
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DO NOY FORGET ME. 


Song. 
BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 


Author of “ At the Gate,” “ Beautiful Valley,” “If you Love me why can’t you say so,” etc. 





Published by permission of J, STARR HOLLOWAY, proprietor of Copyright. 





Andantino. 









Piano. /|~ Do not hurry the time. 







smil-ing from the sky, 
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DO NOT FORGET ME. 
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a Have stray’d with you, Do not for-get me quite, Do not for - get me 
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not for-get, for - get me quite. And when you tread those well-known paths, where 
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2. Yon will not miss me, for with you remain 
Hearts fond and warm, and spirits young and bright ; 
Tis but one word—farewell—and all again 
Will seem the same, yet don’t forget me quite. 








CHILDREN’S DRESSES.—(Sce Description, Fashion Department.) 











ROBE DRESS. 


From Messrs. Corwey Stoppart & Brotusr, 450 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 





White percale robe, dotted with bright blue. The lower part of the skirt is ornamented with a rich bordering of 
black and blue. The same design can be obtained in various colors. 
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FANCY COMB. 
Ornamented with Loops of Narrow Veivet. 





Fig. 2. 


This trimming can be formed of a piece of pasteboard 
shaped to suit the head, and covered with blue velvet, 
After the trimming is all arranged, the piece can be 
caught on to the comb. 

Fig 2 represents a section of the comb trimming of full 
size. 








CARD-CASE IN PERFORATED CARD-BOARD. 


Materials.—Perforated card-board ; green velvet ribbon; violet ditto; fine gold cord; silver ditto; gold, steel, and 


jet beads; white sarcenet ; 


ie. - : 
AU atthe 


Cut two pieces of per- 
size and shape of Figs. I 
pieces with violet velvet, 
the card-board in depth 
er the other piece in the 
vet, but not before you 
in steel beads upon the 
silver across the corners, 
steel and black beads over 
work over the violet vel- 
thread, the border with 

For the inside of the 
plain card-board, of the 
the preceding, and cover 
white silk. Three pieces 
each twoand a half inches 
an inch wide, are gummed 
board, as seen in Fig. 2. 


rry 
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side of both ha! ves of the case) are edged with gold or silver cord, and the ontside and inside are joined together by 


white cibbon ; card- 
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Fig. 3. Back of Card-case. 


board; green and violet purse silk. 


Tre TE 


, 


forated card-board of the 
or 3. Cover one of these 
leaving only six holes cf 
all round uncovered ; cov- 
same way with green vel- 
have embroidered Cartes 
velvet. Stretch threads of 
and work the border in 
the card-board. The net- 
vet is worked with gold 
gold and black beads. 

case, cut two pieces of 
same size and shape as 
them on one side with 
of white sarcenet ribbon, 
long, and not quite balf 
on to the pieces of card- 
Both sides (inside and out- 


ee eee 


button-hole stitches worked over the cord, with silk of the color of the velvet, that is, green on one side and violet oa 


the other, 
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“FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE.” 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Louis A. Gonry, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


(Concluded from page 30.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Sypvey sailed for the Orient in December, 
and Mrs. Sydney Bentley was as much lost to 
society for the rest of the winter and through- 
out the spring as if she had been his compagnon 
du voyage, or had entered a convent to secure 
more complete seclusion from the world. 

So said her gay acquaintances whenever the 
absence of the husband and wife from their 
accuston.ed haunts was spoken of. There 
were several reasons for this retirement other 
than that popularly received as the main mo- 
tive of Kate’s non-appearance abroad ; to wit, 
her regret at her handsome partner’s depart- 
ure and disinclination to visit alone the scenes 
they had formerly enjoyedin-company. First, 
these had really lost all attraction to her care- 
laden spirit. Next, Eliza’s words touching 
Sydney’s entanglement with Rita Lambert 
were ever with her—‘‘The town is ringing 
with talk about the revived flirtation.’’ She 
would not afford additional food for scandal— 
pander to the vitiated appetites already busy 
with the story of her husband’s infidelity and 
her indifference to her neglected condition. 
Besides, her health was anything but firm, 
and there was no prospect of immediate im- 
provement. Time and patience would bring 
relief in due season, but Time was weary- 
foeted and lagged on his toilsome route, and 
she had not tutored her nature to patient en- 
durance. 

Mrs. Risley called one afternoon, late in 
March, to invite her to ride with her, and was 

g* 





met at the door by the intelligence that Mrs. 
Bentley had not left her room that day, and 
was, the servant believed, more unwell than 
usual. The kind-hearted little woman had a 
sincere regard for her sister-in-law, and it was 
genuine solicitude that sobered her bright 
countenance as she ran up stairs and pre- 
sented herself in the invalid’s chamber. 

Kate lay upon the lounge by the window, 
wrapped in a white dressing-gown, and gazing 
with mournful listlessness up at the spring 
clouds, soft and fleecy, with promise of warm 
rains and balmy airs. She started and colored 
faintly, as if interrupted in forbidden reverie, 
when Mrs. Risley tapped at the half open 
door. 

‘* Ah, Mildred, is it you? I was thinking 
of you just now, and hoping you were enjoy- 
ing this lovely weather. It is unseasonable, 
though, and affects me unpleasantly. I lack 
the energy to move a finger.”’ 

The confession, so unlike the lately active 
and diligent Kate, struck painfully upon Mrs. 
Risley’s ear. Few things were more to be 
drzaded for one in the speaker’s condition 
than this apathetic disposition of body x 
mind. 

**T have come to sue for the pleasure of 
your company in my afternoon ride,’’ she 
said, encouragingly. ‘‘It is mild as June 
out-of-doors, and everybody is abroad, walk- 
ing or driving. If you can once reach the 
carriage, you will feel better.”’ 

Kate shook her head. ‘‘I have had a wear-- 
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ing headache all day. Iam seldom entirely 
free from headache, now. I think, it. is. be- 
cause I rest so badly at night. And when 
the pain leaves me I am fit for nothing but 
to lie still and be thankful, in a dull, stupid 
way, that it has gone at last. FE could not 
bear the motion of a carriage; bat I am none 
the less obliged to you for your thoughtful- 
ness of my comfort.’’ 

‘*Headache and sleeplessness!’’ repeated 
Mrs. Risley, sitting down by the sofa, and 
taking in hers the dry, thin fingers lying upon 


the pillow. ‘‘We must look to this. Have 
you seen the doctor ?’’ 
Kate made an impatient gesture. ‘‘The 


doctor! What can he do? What does he, 
or any other man know about a woman ex- 
cept what she chooses to tell him?’ I can 
manage myself better than he can instruct 
me how todo. There is nothing the matter 
that will not come all right, by and by; no- 
thing which I cannot bear well enough gene- 
ral’y. Only, to-day, Iam weak and nervous, 
and having been, for a wonder, a little lonely, 
I was so foolish as to run on with a string of 
complaints to you, like a spoiled baby. I 
suppose I was betrayed into the folly because 
you are the only friend who has blessed my 
sight for twenty-four hours.’’ 

The affected levity did not deceive the 
auditor. ‘‘You are too much alone!’’ she 
remonstrated. ‘‘ You should have accepted 
Anna’s offer, and let her spend at least half 
her time with you. This was Sydney’s wish, 
papa says. He dreaded your being lonely 
more than anything else. He enjoined upon 
papa the duty of seeing you himself every 
day, and of sending mamma and the girls in 


as often. Papa and mamma are out of town, 
you know ?”’ 
‘Yes. Anna begged leave to stay with me 


while they were away, but Eliza seemed to 
think this hardly fair, and, after all, I am 
fond of a quiet life.’’ 

“It is not good for you, just now!’’ per- 
sisted the elder matron. ‘‘ And Sydney will 
be displeased when he hears that his parting 
request has been disregarded. We did not 
unterstand, at the time, why he laid such 
stress upon it.’’ 

Kate turned away her head suddenly, while 
a burning flush suffused her neck and the 
cheek visible to her companion. 

‘**He did not know—he had no idea that 
there was any—that it would be inexpedient 





for me to spend all my time in solituZe,’’ she 
said, with hurried incoherence. ‘‘ He sus- 
pected nothing then. He knows nothing 
now.”’ 

‘Is it possible? My dear siste, you amaze 
me!, Yet lam greatly’rel.eved, too! I have 
thought it very strange—quite unlike his 
usnal loving consideration for your welfare 
and wishes, his watchful care of your health, 
that he should leave you at this time for an 
absence of such length. Anna and I have 
talked the matter over several times, and lown 
to you that we have blamed him severely.”’ 

‘You were unjust,’’ returned Kate, but 
not with the eager haste generally manifested 
by an affectionate wife in defending her hus- 
band from unmerited censure. ‘‘I knew that 
he must go; that it would be wrong for him 
to remain here.a day longer, and I would not 
throw a straw in the path of his duty.”’ 

**Tt is you who were unjust there—cruel to 
yourself and to him!’’ said the sister-in-law, 
in gentle chiding. ‘‘ Poor fellow! his heart 
will smite him grievously when he learns how 
you have needed him. You may talk to me 
all day about your fortitude and indepen- 
dence of other’s help, and you cannot con- 
vince me that you are not suffering hourly 
for the want of his care and petting. Sucha 
good nurse as he is, too! Your conduct was 
very brave, very heroic and unselfish, but 
extremely foreign to the practice of most 
wives. If we haven’t a right to be first in 
our husband’s thoughts—haven’t the best 
claim to their time and attention, where is 
the use of being married? Shanghai might 
go to Jericho, and all the tea in China and 
America to the bottom of the Red Sea, before 
I would let my Lewis leave me at such a 
time,’’ coatinued the little lady, waxing ve- 
hement. ‘‘I don’t believe there is another 
woman in the city capable of making the 
sacrifice you have done.”’ 

‘*None of us can tell what we are capable 
of bearing and doing until our day of trial 
comes,’’ answered Kate, laconically. 

Without divining the full import of. this 
truism, Mrs. Risley was deterred by her man- 
ner from pursuing the subject that had given 
rise to the observation. The succeeding 
silence had lasted long enough to be awk- 
ward, when Anna’s step was heard upon the 
staircase, and she brought her fresh face and 
pretty spring attire into the room. 

‘*The greatest piece of news!’’ she ex- 
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claimed, scarcely waiting to kiss her sisters. 
‘Rita Lambert is going to be married !’’ 

‘*Bah! I have heard that a dozen times 
before !’’ said Mrs. Risley, incredulously. 

** But there is no mistake this time! She 
has commenced the preparations for her trous- 
seau. She showed me her list. Most of the 
dresses are to be bought in Paris, and as to 
lingerie and laces, they throw my modest out- 
fit into the shade. She vows that she must 
and will have a velvet cloak and a camel’s 
hair shawl. Her brother-in-law has half pro- 
mised to give her the shawl, and she asked 
me if Sydney wouldn’t select it while he 
is in China. She has seen some lovely ones 
that were purchased in China, she says. So 
I am to write to Syd forthwith and broach 
the important matter, for although she is 
going to work in such a hurry, the affair is 
not to come off until September. Still, as 
Rita says, one needs six months, at the very 
least, in which to get decently ready. I de- 
clare, she is the most fortunate girl alive! 
She has scores of rich relations who are crazy 
to marry her off, and they have promised her 
all sorts of handsome presents. One old great 
aunt is to have her diamond bracelet broken 
up and the stones reset in a brooch and ear- 
rings for her favorite niece, and an uncle, a 
wealthy dry-goods merchant, is te give her a 
point lace shaw], and another aunt the wed- 
ding veil’’— 

** And another the husband ?’’ queried Mrs. 
Risley, laughing at this breathless rigmarole. 
‘* Or has this petty appendage to all the bridal 
magnificence been overlooked altogether in 
the family arrangements ?’’ 

‘*That is just what he is! a petty append- 
age to the wedding finery!’’ cried Anna, 
scornfully. ‘‘I wouldn’t marry him if he 
were ten times as rich—and he is a reputed 
millionnaire. He was once a member of Con- 
gress, too, and Rita hopes he may secnre a 
foreign appointment some day, when she can 
queen it as Madame |l’Ambassadrice among 
kings and nobles. You should hear her ran 
on!’’ 

‘It is enough to hear you! 
mention his name, then!’’ 

‘“‘Of course she did, dozens of times! 
Haven’t I told you? She engaged herself, 
last week, to Mr. Pepper, the nabob, who has 
lately bought Oakwood, the palatial country- 
seat up the river.’’ 

‘*He is old enough to be her father—s 


She didn’t 





withered, yellow little man, who looks like a 
Jew, with his hooked nose, big diamond studs, 
and twinkling black eyes!’’ was Mrs. Risley’s 
amazed criticism upon the fair Rita’s chosen 
one. ‘A girl who has had such excellent 
offers. I am ashamed of her and my sex! 
fairly disgusted with such mercenary con- 
duct !”’ 

‘* She doesn’t pretend to be dying with love 
for him,’’ laughed Anna. ‘‘She means, ac- 
cording to her statement, to secure the best 
portion of this world’s goods she can for her- 
self. In her earlier and romantic days, she 
hoped to find money, beauty, and talent 
united; but a long and diligent search for 
these hidden treasures has convinced her that 
the gods bestow these gifts as solitaires—never 
set them in clusters. You can guess how 
she rattles this nonsense off.’’ 

‘*She is a heartless, scheming coquette 
who has sold herself for money,’’ observed 
the married sister, energetically. ‘'I am glad 
you see through her plausible mask at last, 
Anna! I have never liked her since she 
angled so boldly for Sydney, that first sum- 
mer she spent with us at Hawksnest. I 
chanced to overhear a portion of her conver- 
sation with him upon the piazza, the evening 
before he left for Saratoga. You remember 
how surprised the rest of the family were 
when he announced his resolution to set off 
immediately for the Springs. The girl posi- 
tively shocked me by her daring wiles. She 
almost threw herself at his head, yet she 
looked so beautiful and talked so artfally 
that most men would have fallen headlong 
into her snare without seeing it. Sydney 
heard all her sentimentalisms, and answered 
all her cunning questions, as a married man 
of fifty might have replied to a child of 
twelve, whose pertness amused him. But 
when she had gone up stairs, he came to my 
room and told me what had happened. 
‘This is getting to be rather too strong for 
my taste,’ he said. ‘I don’t want to marry 
the girl.. If I stay here, 1 must either flirt 
with, or be rude to her. I shall take refuge 
in flight. She is young and inexperienced. 
She will learn wisdom in time.’ ”’ 

‘*Why have you never told me this be- 
fore ?’’ asked Kate, sharply. 

Both sisters started at the tone. ‘For 
two reasons, my dear,’’ rejoined Mrs. Risley. 
‘* I did not like to prejudice you unnecessarily 
against Rita. She is a spoiled beauty, whose 
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mother died when she wasachild. It seemed 
unkind to say anything about what I was 
convinced was her early disappointment in 
husband-hunting, so long as she remained 
single or disengaged. Beside these scruples, 
I never doubted but that Sydney had enlight- 
ened you as to the character of the ‘ flirta- 
tion’ to which Eliza had so often referred. 
Women of Rita’s stamp never die with unre- 
quited affection. They sear over the wound, 
which is oftener in their self-esteem than in 
their hearts, and’’— 

‘*Marry Mr. Peppers, with diamond pins 
as big as cart-wheels and purses deep as 
wells!’’ finished Anna. ‘He isn’t as tall as 
she is by half a head! How could she ever 
look at him a second time, if she had once 
fancied herself in love with our noble, splen- 
did, gallant Syd!’’ 

When the sisters had gone, Kate lay still 
in the twilight, thinking over the story she 
had heard. Once in his life, then, it appeared 
that her husband had resisted the enchant- 
ments that overthrew his defences at a later 
day. With respect to that earlier entangle- 
ment, she had wronged him. He had spoken 
truly in protesting that, up to his marriage, 
he had never known a sentiment of affection 
for the syren that had wrought his subsequent 
ruin. Could there be, also, a grain of truth in 
the solemn asseveration he had pressed home 
upon her memory, in the persuasion ‘ that 
the time might come when it would comfort 
her to remember it ?’’ 

It had not come yet! She could defend 
him, to his sister, from the charge of neglect- 
ing to provide aright for her happiness and 
well-being during the present trying season 
of her life; might ksep up before his relatives 
and the world a brave and comely show of 
wifely duty, but at the secret tribunal of her 
heart he stood a condemned criminal still, 
recommended to mercy by naught save the 
occasional weak wail of the woman’s nature, 
that yet clung with tenacity which Reason 
ealled infatuation, to the mixed clay and 
metal that made up the idol she had formerly 
worshipped with spirit, will, and reason. A 
stern look—a fierce despair—came over her 
countenance now as she conned, for the 
thousandth time, the history of her married 
life. 

‘*He has robbed aie of everything! He 
took me from my father’s house—from my 
free, happy, hopeful girl-life, with its atmos- 





phere of protecting love and tenderness; he 
has t away the brighter existence I had 
pictured to myself as growing up beneath 
his promised love and care. Stripped of hope 
and love, as well as joy, I am nothing better 
than a piece ot dead driftwood at the mercy 
of every wave; I gave him my all, and he cast 
it from him. Oh, my lost love! my eauti- 
ful, beautiful dreams! my wasted life :-’ 

The poor, thin fingers could not keep back 
the tears, and her growing weakness rendered 
her less able, each day, to maintain a sem- 


blarce of calm resignation to Fate. She was 


not the strong, self-contained woman she had 
been when her husband pleaded vainly for 
her pardon. She could not have looked into 
his eyes, to-day, and told him of her lost 
faith in his truth. She trembled and wept 
in the extremity of her desolation, as the 
feeblest girl might have done. Had she asked 
herself the cause of this distress, she would 
have answered in the same spirit as did the 
consumptive girl whose ‘‘ Je mer egrette’’ is, 
if one of the most egotistical, one of the most 
pathetic plaints upon record. A wasted life! 
a lost love! departed faith. Grant the truth 
of these three bereavements, and what has 
earth left in her gift that is worth a glance 
of the depressed eye—the lifting of the 
nerveless hand? Only Duty, and Duty is 4 
grim substitute for Love and Hope. 

‘* He will come home when he hears that 
she is married!’’ she said, in the lessening 
throes of the paroxysm. ‘‘ It will be several 
months before that happens, and then I shall 
not be here !”’ 

April passed, May came and went, and the 
long, hot June days brought to the public 
mind alluring pictures of country houses and 
rural, or seaside watering-places. The Bent- 
leys would not leave town for the shades 
and mountain airs of Hawksnest so early as 
usual, this year. One and all, they were un- 
easy about Kate. Her wan face, sunken eyes, 
creeping step, and fluttering breath awoke 
the serious apprehensions in view of the 
approaching draught upon herstrength. She 
surveyed the prospect that alarmed them with 
apparent calmness. Once, she had talked 
openly to Mrs. Risley of her belief that she 
would not survive her sickness. 

‘*T have few worldly preparations to make 
for the change,’’ she said. ‘‘It is seldom 
that a wife and mother can be so easily spared. 
My death will not be a very sad inconveni- 
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ence to any one. You will take Lulu and 
care for her as you do for your own children. 
You have no little girl. I give you mine. If 
her father should—I mean when he shall 
marry again, I think he will respect my wish, 
and let her stay with you. I do not. want her 
to be subject to a step-mother’s whims. Your 
rule will be more mild than mine. Sydney 
always said that I was too rigid—that he was, 
at times, afraid of me. It would have hurt me 
to see her learn to shrink from her mother.”’ 

Mrs. Risley was weeping, while the speaker 
did not shed a tear. 

** And your husband ?’’ interrogated the 
former, ‘‘If your presentiment should prove 
to be correct—which I hope and pray may 
not come to pass—what shall I say to my 
poor, distracted brother ?’’ 

‘*He will suffer for a little while!’’ re- 
joined Kate, smiling sadly. ‘‘He hasa tender 
heart, poor fellow! But he will need no mes- 
sage from me other than a repetition of what 
I have often said to you—that I never blamed 
him for going when he did. It was the only 
thing fur him to do in the circumstances. 
His absence has spared him sorrow and anx- 
iety, and he was not made to cope with trou- 
ble.’”’ 

About a week after this conversation, as 
Kate was alone, one afternoon, in her up- 
stairs sitting-room, the maid—a new servant 
—brought up word that a lady wished to see 
her. She had given no name, and would 
not detain Mrs. Bentley ten minutes, but 
she must see her upon important business. 
Languidly wondering at this message, Kate 
ordered her to be showed up. 

A rush of blood bathed her white cheeks 
as Rita Lambert, insolently gorgeous in the 
ripeness of her beauty, sailed in. With her 
blooming complexion, full, laughing eyes, 
and rich, round tones, she seemed to absorb 
what little of vital force yet remained in the 
invalid’s trembling frame. She could just 
incline her head in reply to the gracious salu- 
tations poured forth by the intruder, and 
point to a chair more distant from hers than 
Rita had evidently designed to take. 

**As you please!’’ said Mr. Pepper’s affi- 
anced, swimming off to the position designated. 
‘*I beg your pardon for forgetting, until this 
moment, that you dislike the perfume of 
tuberoses. I never use any other exiract. 
It suits my style so well, and I like to iden- 
tify myself with one flower—to make its 





essence a part of my individuality. Violets, 
verbenas, and heliotropes are well enough in 
their way, but they are missish—only fit for 
school-girls. How are you, to-day ?”’ 

‘‘T am very far from well,’’ rejoined Kate. 
‘“‘T must ask you to state your errand as 
briefly as possible. I cannot endure much 
fatigue.’ 

“Nor I spare much time! I am to ride 
with Mr. Pepper at half-past six. I shall 
leave town to-morrow to return no more as 
Miss Lambert. I am to be married in Sep- 
tember, from the country house of my brother- 
in-law, Mr. Smythe. You will receive cards, 
and let me assure you, at this early date, that 
Mr. Pepper and myself will account ourselves 
highly honored by your presence on the happy 
occasion.’’ 

Again Kate bowed, silently. 

Rita opened a white fan, from which fresh 
waves of her favorite perfume flowed towards 
Kate with each sway of the snowy plumes. 
‘*T have been very busy all day,’’ pursued the 
visitor, not hurrying herself in the slightest 
degree. ‘‘Settling accounts is generally es- 
teemed an unpleasant task, but I quite enjoy 
it. It is such a comfortable feeling to be 
assured that one leaves clean scores behind 
hereverywhere. And that is why I am here. 
You have a trifling account against me of six 
months’ standing. You have been laboring 
under the impression ever since the last 
night I spent here that I had won your hus- 
band from his allegiance to you—in plainer 
English, that he had been making love to 
me. You weremistaken. I did try my hand 
on him, I confess. It is a habit I have. I 
never see a man who is tolerably attractive, 
that the desire does not seize me to make 
him acknowledge my attractions. I enjoy 
admiration. So do all other women, but 
most of them are ashamed to own it. i tried 
hard to persuade your handsome, brilliant 
husband to find me aiso handsome and fasci- 
nating. I amused him, and he rather liked 
me. Liked to talk and sing with me, and 
look at me as he did at other good pictures. 
I did not fancy you. I donot like you now, 
but I mean to set you an example of magna- 
nimity. When I fell to crying on that mem- 
orable night; my head somehow dropped 
against Sydney’s shoulder. There. was no 
harm in that. We had known each other for 
years and years. Maybe he patted it—I 
really forget whether he did or not—but he 
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did not talk love to me or kiss me., He was 
as cold as any great-uncle, until he spied you 
standing in the library-door, and then he flew 
into a towering rage with me, charging me 
with having ruined him, calling you an angel, 
and all such extravaganzas. This is the 
naked truth. I ought to have undeceived 
you, then, I suppose. I did feel shocked 
when I heard that he was going off in a hurry, 
to the other side of the globe, for I surmised 
that it was because you wouldn’t live with 
him after what had happened. But it sosts 
one’s pride something to make a confession 
like this. I am a fool todo it now, but Eliza 
said you were sick and low-spirited, and I 
thought perhaps my amusing story might en- 
liven you somewhat.’’ 

**You mean that you heard I was a dying 
woman, and the thought of my ill-will made 
you uncomfortable,’’?’ answered Kate, in a 
stronger voice than that in which she had 
before spoken. ‘‘I am glad to find that your 
eonscience is not altogether cailous. You are 
about to marry. I am not surprised that you 
feared to enter your new estate with this un- 
confessed sin resting upon your soul. I, too, 
will be candid. Grievous as was your guilt, 
by your own showing, you did not murder my 
happiness. If your feeble hand could have 
crushed it, it would not have been worth the 
trouble of preserving. Mr. Bentley, long ago, 
informed me what was the real nature of your 
connection with him. I am conversant with 
all the facts of the ease. I hope the mutual 
confidence of Mr. Pepper and yourself will be 
strong enough to defy the attacks of suspi- 
cion and jealousy; that the efforts of your 
rivals to dethrone you in his affections will 
be as ineffectual as yours have proved in this 
instance.’’ 

She had sat erect in her chair to deliver 
this reply, and now dragged herself up to her 
full height, upon Rita’s rising to go. 

‘*I might have spared myself the time and 
pains spent upon this business, it seems,’’ 
said the visitor, still sauciiy, although her 
rosy cheek had put on a deeper tint, and she 
bit her lip before speaking. ‘‘ There is a satis- 
faction in doing right for right’s sake, I have 
heard good people say. I suppose this act 
will be set down to my account somewhere. 
Good-by. Give my love to Sydney when you 
write.’’ 

The cook ca&me in, as the billows of tube- 
rose odor were rolling down the stairs. 





‘* Poor Peggy Mohun is in the kitehen, mem, 
in great distress. Her man has been taken 
off te jail, and. she has come to ask you the 
what she ’li do to get him out.’’ 

Peggy had been Kate’s maid in her girlish 
days; had followed her to her new home 
when she married, and herself wedded, a year 
later, a good-looking young rascal of an Irish- 
man, who had kept her in hot water ever 
since. ° 

‘*Say that I ean see her for five minutes— 
no more !’’ replied Kate, desperately. ‘‘I am 
very tired already.’’ 

Peggy carried upon her breast a babe two 
months old, and behind her came her mother, 
a respectable-looking body, with another—a 
stout boy of fourteen months, in her arms. 
Peggy’s face was stained with tears, and was 
further disfigured by a large bruise upon the 
left cheek. The mother wore an air of angry 
discontent. 

‘* Well, Peggy,’’ began her former mistress, 
**what is the new trouble ?’’ 

‘It’s the ould one, mem !’’ put in the mo- 
ther, before the sorrowing wife could open 
her lips; and, with characteristic Milesian 
eloquence, she proceeded to’ unfold the case. 
Brian Mohun—*“‘ bad luck to him!’’ had been 
on a ‘‘ frolic’? for a week; had drunk up 
every penny he had in the world; pawned 
his best clothes and his wife’s besides, and 
wound up his list of misdemeanors by beating 
the unoffending Peggy, until her mother’s 
screams—not her own—brought in a police- 
man, who trotted off the truculent pater fami- 
lias to the nearest station. The next morning, 
Peggy being unable to leave her bed, and 
ignorant of the need of her doing so, the 
mother slipped out and appeared against her 
promising son-in-law at the justice’s court, 
and, aided by the policeman and the doctor 
who had been ealled in to dress Peggy’s 
wounds, made out so black a case that the 
prisoner was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisorment in the city jail. 

‘* Which I never would have give evidence 
that would have hurt a hair of his head, Miss 
Kate !’’ interposed the sobbing Peggy. ‘‘ And 
I shall take it hard of mother to my dying 
day that she took advantage of his being over- 
taken, whin she knows there niver breathed a 
kinder man nor he was when he was himself. 
Nor was it kind to the poor childher, the in- 
nocents! Their father will be breaking his 


\ heart for the sight of thim for three long 
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months, and whin he comes out, the disgrace 
will be on him, and the how will he iver 
hould up his head ag’in—he that used to be 
so proad and bould !’’ 

‘*The disgrace is not that he has been to 
jail, Peggy,’’ said Mrs. Bentley. ‘‘It is that 
he was so wicked and cowardly as to lift his 
hand against you—a woman, and his wife.’’ 

“It was the liquor, mem!’’ pleaded the 
wife, eagerly. ‘‘He wouldn’t hurt a fly ex- 
cept whin he had taken a glass. He was the 
best husband in the land |”’ 

‘*Jist to hear her,’’ said the angry mother. 
‘*Sorra a bit does he care whether she has a 
bed under or a blanket over her, so long as 
he has his tipple! But for me, mem, she and 
the bit ones would have starved and frozen’’— 

‘*Hush, mother, darlint!’’ prayed Peggy, 
gently and sorrowfully. ‘‘The poor lad is 
down now, and it looks mane to be picking 
up his faults. It’s not for the likes of me to 
stand by and hear them talked of. For he is 
me husband, Miss Kate, and I’ve promised to 
be thrue to him—thrue till death—and it’s 
like cutting a vein of me heart to go ag’inst 
him. And the baby is the very moral of him, 
mem!’’ turning the tiny creature towards 
Mrs. Bentley, with maternal cunning, not 
doubting but the resemblance that appealed 
continually to her charity would have its 
effect upon the lady. 

**I am sorry to seem unkind, Peggy,’’ was 
the reply. ‘But I honestly think that your 
husband has acted very badly, and that he 
ought to be punished severely. If he loved 
you and yourchildren, he would have con- 
ducted himself very differently.’’ 

‘*Arrah, Miss Kate! and it’s the sad 
thoughts I have upon me lonely bed of nights. 
I mind the many times I’ve been thried with 
him—and I’ve a timper of me own! and whin 
he’s come in, a bit the worse for dhrink, or 
jist whin the fit was going off, I’ve been sore- 
hearted and impatient, and spake sharp to 
him. I’m afeared I’ve dhriv him back to his 
cups whin I might a-coaxed him away from 
thim, as "twas my right to do. For it’s his 
wife lam, Miss Kate, and it was yourself put 
the good word into me mouth whin I tould 
you I was maning to marry Brian. ‘It’s a 
solemn thing, Peggy,’ says you. ‘It’s for 
life you are taking him. Through evil report 
and good report’—says you—‘ for better and 
for worse'’ Don’t thry to turn away me 





heart from him now that the evil report and 
the worse has come !”’ 

**T will do what I can for you!’’ gasped 
Kate, faintly. ‘‘You are a good, brave wife, 
Peggy! But .please go now. I am feeling 
very sick and weary !’’ 

When the maid, alarmed by the woman’s 
report, hurried up to her mistress’ room, she 
knocked several times without receiving an 
answer. Then, undoing the latch softly, she 
peeped in. Mrs. Bentley knelt before her 
easy chair, her face hidden upon her arms, 
sobbing violently, ejaculating brokenly, and, 
to the girl, unintelligibly. 

‘‘ But I think she was praying for Mr. Bent- 
ley,’? reported the girl, afterwards, to Mrs. 
Risley. ‘‘She said ‘Sydney,’ three times 
over. And in less than half an hour her bell 
rang, and she told me to send for you and the 
doctor, for she was cruel sick !’’ 

About midnight Mrs. Risley received her 
brother’s son in her embrace, and took him 
out of hearing of the sick-room. High fever 
and delirium had set in before Kate recognized 
the existence of her babe by look or caress, 
and the danger of supervening convulsions 
was imminent. Only the hired nurse sat by 
the bedside where Sydney Bentley’s darling 
was battling for her life. Her moans and 
cries fell upon dull, unsympathizing ears, 
except when Mrs. Risley and Anna crept to 
the threshold and wept to hear their brother’s 
name repeated in every intonation of love 
and entreaty. 5 

On the tenth night she grew more quiet ; 
ceased to toss and muiter, and finally laid 
still, breathing softly as in slumber. It was 
near daylight when she unclosed her eyes. 
The room was in deep shadow, but there was 
a light in the next one, and low voices were 
audible through the open door. 

‘¢ Her life hangs upon a thread !’’ said the 
family physician, mournfully, and a woman 
answered, ‘‘She will not last through the 
day, in my opinion!’’ Then they began to 
whisper. 

She was then dying! She had‘ contem- 
plated this event with philosophical coolness, 
if not sentimental complacency. But by the 
great terror that fell upon her spirit—the 
horror of loneliness and dread of the judgment 
to come—she knew that she had never un- 
derstood what death was. She strove to put 
her hands together; to articulate with her 
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palsied tongue some form of prayer. It was 
the clutch at a straw of a soul drowning in 
the ocean of Eternity, that rolled in cold 
surges higher and higher with each priceless 
* second. 

** Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us !”’ 


Nothing else came in response to her despe- 


rate effort. Still drowning, the past crowded 
fast and distinctly upon her recollection. 
Implacable, pitiless in judgment and in con- 
demnation, she had lived unforgiving, and 
she was dying unforgiven. Quick to see and 
ready to censure her husband’s faults, she 
had never striven in love and faithfulness to 
correct these. Still less had she put them 
steadfastly out of sight, and, by dwelling upon 
his gentleness and generosity, his affection 
for, and forbearance with her, so magnified 
the lustre of his fine qualities as to lose sight 
of the spots that disfigured his character. She 
had been no wife to him—but a rigid, un- 
sparing critic, whose severity had dziven him 
to avert her displeasure by deception, to seek 
happiness in other associations than her so- 
ciety. She envied poor Peggy, with her 
bruised cheek and aching, loyal heart. ‘It’s 
like cutting a vein in my heart to go against 
him !’’ had pleaded the ill-used wife. And 
shc, petted, pampered, worshipped as she, at 
this late hour, believed that she had been, 
had banished her husband from home and 
country—perjured herself—lost her life and 
her soul! 

** As we forgive those who trespass against 
us!”’ 

He would never know that she had for- 
given him; that against her will she had 
loved him always; that her last thought was 
made up of longing for him and remorse for 
the sorrow she had cost him; useless regrets 
and vain yearnings for a glimpse of him—a 
word of endearment—a silent kiss! She had 
chosen to live alone; to suffer without com- 
panionship and sympathy. She must die 
alone! Still struggling, she was swept out 
into cold and darkness. 

Tones called her back that might almost 
have pierced the ear of the dead. 

“Kate! my precious wife!’? Then a deep 
sob and an impassioned murmur—‘‘O Gop! 
spare my best beloved!’ 

The least possibie tinge of color warmed the 
pallid lips and cheeks; the dark eyes opened 
slowly upon a manly face bathed in tears. 





**Stand back !’’ ordered the doctor. ‘She 
knows you! The shock will be too great!’’ 

‘It will do her good! It has revived her 
already !’’ cried Sydney, not offering to rise 
from his knees, or to withdraw his arm from 
beneath his wife’s pillow. 

Kate smiied, lite a weak, happy child, and 
whispered one word—*“ Stay !’’ 

** Always, darling !”’ 

She rallied in the sunshine of his presence 
with a rapidity that won from those who heard 
the particulars of her extreme illness, extra- 
vagant encomiums upon the doctor’s skill. 
He had, it was asserted, snatched Mrs. Bent- 
ley from the jaws of death—an achievement 
made more arduous by the relapse she had 
had at sight of her newly-returned husband. 
Kate knew better than all this, but she could 
afford to let the world form its own opinion. 
It was enough for her to believe that she owed 
her recovery, under Heaven, to the powerful 
magnetism of the agonizing love that would 
not let go its hold at the bidding of the grim 
enemy himself, and that she purposed so- 
lemnly and gratefully to devote that restored 
life, next to that Heaven, to her husband. 


Mrs. Risley had written secretly to her bro- 
ther upon learning that he was ignorant of 
the especial need that existed for his presence. 
Within an hour after the receipt of the letter, 
he was on board ship bound for his native 
land. 

And they lived together happily ever after- 
ward ? 

I have not said it. Both had great and 
stubborn faults, strengthened by years of 
indulgence, and the eyes of each were fairly 
open to the existence of these in the other. 
Love works miracles, but the progress of these 
improvemerts is slow. Nor is the agent in 
these transformations the unreasoning, ideal- 
istic affection that rarely outlives the first 
half-year of married life. Kate had ceased to 
adore her handsome husband, but the fulness 
of humility and gentlest charity that had 
supplanted idolatry led her to strive to re- 
store the warped lines of his character to the 
just perpendicular, win him to complete con- 
fidence in her love, and the certainty of her 
lenient judgment of his short-comings; to 
overlook foibles, and do honor to traits that 
were in themselves good and commendable. 

‘‘He may have been weak. It is certain 
that I was wicked. Who am that I should 
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judge him ?’’ she had frequent occasion to say 
to herself. 

And from the reflection would arise such 
meekness of spirit; such tenderness of bear- 
ing and language as put Sydney upon his 
guard against the besetting sins that might 
wound this kindest, most loving of monitors. 
Of the trying initial period to their domestic 
peace they never speak ; seldom remember it 
except in their prayers. It is not pleasant to 
recall a great agony, although it may have 
been the birth throe of joy as great. When 
the wife was strong enough to bear it, they 
had one long, frank conversation upon the 
subject of their estrangement. 

Cnce, some months later, Sydney would 
have renewed the subject, beginning with a 
self-depreciating remark. 

Kate checked him by a caress, serious and 
sweet. ‘‘That is a sealed book!”’ she said. 
** Forgiveness without forgetfulness is a mock- 
ery.”’ 





CHURCH OPERA. 
BY DR. J. %. NAGLE. 

A Frew days ago I visited a fashionable 
church in the great metropolis, and had my 
hearing tickled with some church opera. 
The audience was exceedingly select. The 
sexton was an intellectual looking old gen- 
tleman, who ignored the presence of every 
person except his acquaintances. Happy ob- 
liviousness! Hence it occurred that I was 
obliged to find my way, as best I could, to 
the gallery. The sacred precincts and closed 
pew doors down stairs forbade occupation by 
strangers. Snugly ensconced on the top 
steps of a passage way to a section of seats in 
the gallery—which I noticed were also private 
property—I cast about for items. The jing- 
ling chimes, that had been barbarously man- 
gling and torturing music (?) out of the bells 
away up in the steeple, ceased their thrilling 
elangor. 

All became quiet and spiritually soft within 
the cousecrated walls. The misty, perfumed 
light stole through the gorgeously painted 
windows, and wavering shadows fell weird 
and beautiful on the rich folds of silk and 
satin, that rustled like a soft autumn breeze 
stirring the leaves in Indian summer time. 
Mellow, dreamy colorings floated with mystic 
beauty through the grand old Gothic church. 
All there was as saintly and glorious as a 
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poet’s fancy could conceive; so dreamy, so 
beautiful, so luxurious, so soothing, that I 
bowed my head in silence, and my soul in 
dreams. Behold! when I awoke, I discovered 
that sleep had been softly embracing me. I 
awoke, to hear 

The deep-toned organ call 

To the chapel bells’ sweet chimes, 

And softest music fill the royal place. 
The spirit of some great old master was per- 
vading the church. The mysterious soul of 
music seemed to be sobbing and pulsing on 
the floating, mottled beams of light, that 
flitted like ghostly shadows beneath that 
sacred dome, Now, the deep bass tones of 
the organ’s thunder notes pealed and shook 
the house; anon the softest wail of a dying 
music zephyr faintly murmured away its last 


_ sigh, and calmly died on the twilight’s bosom, 


away off, 
**So far as but to seem, 
The faint, exquisite music of a dream ;” 

the moaning tones of the surging music es- 
caped and flew far away over the house-tops, 
and were taken up by long, golden arms to 
that crimson cloud that was wantonly flash- 
ing and blushing in the embrace of the fiery, 
setting sun. Then, softly and gently, there 
came o’er the senses stealing, the intoning 
of a voice that pervaded, with its exquisite 
melody, every nook of the great church. It 
rose, as the tourist often hears the whisper 
that precedes a storm in the Alps. Louder 
and louder it sung and echoed in cadence 
with the delicately blended tones of the organ. 
Another voice caught up the strain, and 
deeper swelled the organ’s answering notes. 
And yet another bell-like note fell on the ear, 
and the deep-toned bass profoundly growled 
answer in sympathy with the startling thunder 
of the swelling storm. The chant sung and 
sighed along. The anthem rolled its music 
incense to the grand eternal church in the 
skies, and was caught up by the laughing 
angels and echoed there, perchance forever. 

The music ceased. A rustling as of relief 
from the rest, into which our bodies had been 
soothed as by a spell of some master magician’s 
wand—startled us from the quiet that almost 
oppressed us. The spell was broken, and the 
silvery voice of the minister recalled from 
heaven to earth the ecstatic flock before him. 
The sweet tones died away, and he meekly 
bowed his head and rested its Raphael- 
like mould and marble brow on the crimson 
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velvet cushion with golden tassels Langing 
from the corners. His folds of lovely auburn 
hair flashed and sparkled in the glorious light 
of the setting sun. Indescribably soft was the 
ethereal light that flowed from out his large 
and spiritually lustrous almond-shaped eyes. 
He gracefully disposed himself to listen to the 
murmuring and sighing music, that began its 
sweet echoes and entrancing whispers that 
gently stole like sweet memories over the 
heart. 

And now the choir began the hymn. A 
grand old piece, the dream and glorious con- 
ception of one of the great high priests of re- 
ligion, a genius of music. But how strangely 
that blessed old gem was ern&fmented—nay, 
mutilated. The organist seemed to be racing 
his left hand against his right—now on the 
lower, now on the middle, now on the upper 
bank of keys. The pedals beat and rattled 
sticks furiously pounded on a bass 
drum. The engineer at the bellows frantic- 
ally pumped away, and did not find oppor- 
tunity to clear his perspiring brow. How 
dreadfully they labored. Their excitement 
The very organ seemed to be 


like 


was intense. 
bursting with music. 

In a pew in front of the organ four per- 
How frightfully that 
She ran a com- 


sons were singing (?). 
first lady opened her mouth. 
promise between a few notes of Old Hundred 
and astave of Yankee Doodle. Another little 
woman seconded her effort, with a half-sup- 
pressed strain from Hail Columbia, and dur- 
ing the small, almost indefinable intervals, 
the organist was slurring ‘‘See! at thy feet, 
a suppliant bow,’’ with his right hand; with 
his left played the full band parts of ‘‘Cap- 
tain Sheppard’s Quickstep.’’ At least these 
were my suspicions. Now the deep, profound 
bass was turned loose; then the tenor raised 
his mellow-toned, silvery, trumpet-like voice. 
All the artists swung along under full press- 
ure. ‘‘Il Puritani’’ furnished one sweet 
strain; ‘‘ La Barbier de Seville’ had one of its 
quick and sparkling passages admirably re- 
hearsed, but, as if half ashamed of such com- 
pounding, a short innovation was made into 
Old Hundred, then again the full orchestral 
accompaniment burst out like a storm, and, 
in the rapid transitions, were detected the 
anvil strokes and chorus of a great opera, in 
whose subdued dying sighs were discovered 
a half-disguised, gentle strain from ‘‘ La Tra- 
viata,’’ and, as the hymn died away into the 
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sublime mystery of a closing musical service, 
the gentle strains of ‘Still so gently o’er me 
stealing’ sighed and sobbed softly through 
the church, entrancing almost to somnolence 
the enraptured audience. 

The exquisite touches of the closing service 
resounded throughout the place. The ugly 
little lady with a long nose and immense, 
cavernous mouth, was straining her facial 
muscles to the utmost tension to accommodate 
her superb voice in its herculean efforts. She 
nearly closed her eyes in her supernatural 
and unangelic efforts. Her bosom surged like 
the blessed waves of the green ocean. She 
mouthed at the music. She began her notes 
a little below their keys, and mouthed up to 
and over them, as if in disdain of the inferior 
genius that invented the réle. What wonder- 
ful ornamentation! Then she made a long 
trill; then a run, and coaxed the notes like 
billiard players touch the balls, when they 
make nice shots and secure long counts. 
Then she sighed a dying trill and rolled her 
eyes meekly to her assistant, who started 
with a bar of music that snapped as if it 
were a bar of steel suddenly broken. 

At last the softened tones died down almost 
into a whisper, and the prolonged notes of 
the last word of the Doxology disappeared 
like a ghost, whose presence had been very 
lovely and pleasing. The soul of music was 
gone; yet its spirit lingered in my heart, and 
seemed to dwell like a pensive beauty over the 
scene. The church opera was done; its music 
dead, its spirit vanished with the hearers. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S LOVE. 


Wuar has woman to give more precions to 
man than the love of a young, confiding, and 
unsuspecting heart? Full of life, impressed 
with a consciousness of her own purity and 
devotion, she pours forth all the treasures of 
her thought at man’s feet ; sue plans a happy 
future ; she fancies she hears the joyous tones 
of infant voices in the distant horizon of her 
life sweep past like the tone of a distant bell: 
she places her little joys in them—the happi- 
ness they must afford her. In fancy she rears 
them to brilliant positions; she makes them 
all like herself, good and pure; she gives 
them her thoughts; she inspires them with 
her own elevated sentiments, and the hus- 
band of her choice with undying love and 
tenderness. 
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ONE’S MOTHER. 


Arounp the idea of one’s mother the mind 
of man clings with fond affection. It is the 
first dear thought stamped upon our infant 
hearts, when yet soft and capable of receiving 
the most profound impressions, and all the 
after feelings are more or less light in com- 
parison. Our passions and our wilfulness 
may lead us far from the object of our filial 
love; we may become wild, headstrong, and 
angry at her counsels or opposition ; bat when 
death has stilled her monitory voice, and no- 
thing but calm memory remains to recapitulate 
her virtues and good deeds, affection, like a 
flower beaten to the ground by a rude storm, 
raises up her head, and smiles amidst her 
tears. Round that idea, as we have said, the 
mind clings with fond affection; and even 
when the earlier period of our loss forces 
memory to be silent, fancy takes the place of 
remembrance, and twines the image of our 
departed parent with a garland of graces, and 
beauties, and virtues, which we doubt not 
that she possessed. 
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REFINEMENT. 


Tat mind is refined which exercises itself 
by preference on noble things—which recoils 
from impurity, but never looks for it, and, 
where it is possible, eliminates the gross from 
what it sees, and dwells on its purer aspect. 
The mind is unrefined, whatever its Pharisai- 
cal pretensions to a discrimina‘ing purity, 
that sees only the low and material in things 
which have a fair and perhaps an elevated 
side to them. Refinement is not suspicious 
or jealous; simple minds alone can really 
possess it as a characteristic; and thus it 
constantly sees only fair where others see 
foul, and can sympathize with the one pity- 
stirred human heart in the unwashed multi- 
tude, absolutely forgetful that it is unwashed, 
while fastidiousness prides itself on smelling 
the mould beneath the rose. Refinement is 
poetry ; fastidiousness is often very bare prose 
indeed. It is good to have to do with the 
really refined, whose simple trusting tone 
and manner argue a mind free from taint, 
seeming to say— 

“By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his.”’ 
It is avery different sensation to find ourselves 
with persons who, under studied smoothness 





and polish, and affected delicacy of expres- 
sion, betray a consciousness of all they depre- 
cate, and disclose thoughts at work on dead 
men’s bones—with an assumption, moreover, 
that other people’s thoughts are similarly oc- 
cupied. 
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CLIFFORD ‘OF OURS.”’ 
BY MISS 0. ©. 8, 
BALACLAVA. 


THE night is chilly, the dead leaves fall ; 

But I shut my eyes and can see it all: 

Yes, I live once more in your presence bright, 
As I did on that lovely summer's night. 


How full of sweets was that summer air! 
From the rose, the brier, and lily fair: 
While the lady moon, from a cloudless sky, 
Beamed kindly down upon you aud I. 


We had stolen away from that laughing throng, 
With their dancing feet and their voice of song: 
The well-known waltz seemed ‘‘a wail,’’ and I saw, 
That our hearts were full—we could dance ne more. 


The roses saw those tears in your eyes, 

And bore on their dewy leaves your sighs; 

But they tell no tales—they are “ secret flowers:”’ 
Ah, why was I only “Clifford, of Ours!" 


My darling, yon knew that my heart was true; 
Though I could not tell how it beat for you; 
They had sealed my lips; there is more than one 
Of Ours who is only “a younger sou.”’ 


Well, the years must pass, and the time will come, 
When Clifford's lips are no lounger dumb ; 
Then [11 tell my love! then I'll “set my pear! :’ 
God bless my dear little English girl! 

* . * 7 . . + 
Why am I here, in the morning gray? 
Who speaks my name? AmI dying? say! 
Who is it by my side I see? 
Is it Howard, or Vane, or Trooper Lee? 


O Trooper! wipe the blood from my hair; 
How cold is the ground and the morning air! 
And, Trooper, tell them at home, oh tell! 
How hard I fought ere I reeled and fell. 


Look on my heart, and take, with care, 

A little lock of soft auburn hair— 

Three letters my lips have often prest, 

And the roses she wore on her troubled breast. 


Tell her—be cautious; I’m sure you can— 
That I died like a brave and a Joyal man. 

Let her know where I used to keep and wear— 
Her letters, the flowers, and the lock of hair. 


Say not a word of my gentle birth ; 

Let the tomb door close on the pride of earth ; 

But say, when she weeps o’er this solemn scene, 
That I ‘‘ feared my God" —that I *‘ honored the Queen.” 


The Trooper rose at this last command, 

And touched his cap with his hard rough hand: 
“Peace to his soul!’ were the words he said, 
Thea he closed the eyes of the valiant dead. 
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BY HENRIETTA J, MYERS. 


Tue fashionable promenade of L was 
crowded by a brilliant throng. One would 
scarcely have thought, to see the rich velvets, 





costly furs, and bewitching bonnets, that so 
many of the fair creatures whom they adorned 
had been compelled to go shopping because 
they ‘‘ positively had nothing fit to wear.’’ 

Grace Maynard attracted many an admiring 
glance as she moved along, her dark eyes 
sparkling and her cheeks glowing under the 
influence of the frosty air, for hers was a face 
and form of rare loveliness, which wealth and 
taste had joined to decorate. 

Her companion, a tall, fair girl, smiled at 
her earnestness as she spoke of one of the great 
charities of the day, and urged her to respond 
in a manner worthy of her fortune and posi- 
tion, to the call which had been made on the 
benevolent in their place of residence. 

‘*T will, Gracie; of course I would not 
think of refusing a request from you; who 
could, I wonder? I will put down my name 
for as large a sum as any one; but don’t ask 
me to go with you to see any of your poor 
people; that is yuite another thing; I do so 
much dislike to see or hear anything of the 
kind. Oh, look! Grace, there is that hand- 
some Hartley! Isn’t hesplendid? andI know 
he is dying to make your acquaintance.”’ 

But Grace had paused to speak to a child 
whose shivering form and purple hands had 
excited her compassion. It was a little girl 
who sat on the steps of the dwelling which 
they were passing, and who stretched out her 
hand for charity, while tears stole silently 
down her thin cheeks. 

It was a pitiful tale that met Grace’s kind 
inquiries. No food, no fire; her mother so 
sick, and— 

‘* What is the matter, Grace, that you stand 
there? Give her some money and come 
along. I shall freeze standing here so long.”’ 

**She is in great want, Ellen; let us go 
with her and see’’— 

““I go! How can you ask me? I wouldn’t 
for anything, and, besides, we shall be late for 
the concert, now, unless we make haste and 
finish our shopping and get home to dress. 
There, don’t look so! Of course I do feel sorry 
for her, but there are enough others to help 
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her. There, little girl, issome money. Come, 
Grace !”’ 

But it was not in the heart of the gentle 
girl whom she addressed to thus pass by an 
appeal for aid which she could bestow; not 
thus would she disregard the Divine com- 
mand which bids us ‘‘ Do good, as we have 
opportunity.”’ 

‘*T believe you will have to excuse me, this 
time, Ellen,’’ she said; ‘‘I must see what I 
can do for her, poor little thing! Come, my 
dear, I will go with you and see your mother.’”’ 


‘*‘O mamma!’’ cried the child, as they en- 
tered the wretched room, ‘‘I have brought 
some one to help you, a perfect angel, mam- 
ma! Now you will soon be well.’’ Ah, little 
Lucy, an angel had indeed come to release 
that patient sufferer from all pain forever! 

The young girl approached the bed and 
gazed with pity and awe on the pale face of 
the woman whose hours she could see were 
numbered. ‘‘Have you been long in such 
distress ?’’ she gently inquired. 

‘*No,” was the reply. ‘‘It is only a week 
since the means which I had reserved in bet- 
ter days became exhausted, and since then 
a kind neighbor has supplied our wants until 
last evening, when she too fell sick, so that 
this morning we were quite destitute. Lucy 
stole out while I slept. Thedear child! The 
thought of leaving her is terrible ; but for that 
I could rejoice to go; but I have no friend to 
take her, and how can I leave her alone and 
destitute ?”’ 

Grace gazed with deep emotion on the dying 
woman and the child who clung to her, weep- 
ing bitterly. 

‘*T will take her,’’ she said. ‘* My father 
is very wealthy, and he has only me; he will 
not refuse. She shall be my sister, and shall 
want for nothing.’”’ 

“May God bless and reward you,’’ ex- 
claimed the sufferer, gratefully. ‘‘He has 
heard my prayers and sent you to our relief ;”’ 
she paused a moment, and then said, feebly, 
‘Reach me that little box. Take it, and 
guard it carefully; its contents, as you will 
see, are of importance to her; and promise 
me that if ever you have the power, you will 
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see her restored to her rights.”” Grace pro- 
mised, and she sank back with a smile of 
peace and content upon her pallid counte- 
nance. 


It was one of the brightest of June morn- 
ings, and a fairer scene could scarcely have 
been found than that which Beech Grove pre- 
sented, with its dewy lawn brightened by beds 
of rare flowers, and the fragrant air made 
musical with the song of birds and the tinkle 
of the fountains, whose bright drops fell 
sparkling in the sunlight, and the stately 
trees, from which the place was named, 
clothed in all the luxuriance of that beautiful 
month. A lady and gentleman were slowly 
pacing the broad piazza ofthe mansion. These 
were Mrs. Merton, a young widow who had 
recently purchased the estate, and her bro- 
ther, Claude Raymond, who had arrived the 
previous evening, on a visit, after an absence 
of several years in Europe. ° 

*‘Tam glad you like the place, Claude,”’ 
the lady was saying in reply to some expres- 
sions of admiration on the part of her com- 
panion. ‘‘I wish I could render it sufficiently 
attractive to induce you to remain with me 
altogether, that is, until you find some one 
worthy of you, and give me a sister to love.”’ 

**Do not speak of that,’’ he replied, with 
an expression of pain. ‘‘ Since the cruel blow 
my heart received in the desertion of the one 
whose affections I believed to be all my own, 
I have renounced all hope of wedded happi- 
ness. You may as well give up the idea of a 
wife for me, for although I have ceased to 
love her, Lean never love another.”’ 

‘Ah, well,’’ said the lady, ‘‘keep that 
opinion until you have seen my friend Grace ; 
I will venture to say you will not retain it 
longer.’’ 

‘*Indeed! we shall see about that; but 
who is this fair lady ?’’ 

‘*The best and loveliest—but you will see 
her so soon, that I will not try to describe 
her. Her father’s country-seat is just below 
here, and she is my dearest friend, although 
I have known her so short a time, for you 
know I only moved here this spring. Her 
father is a retired: merchant, and has but two 
children, Grace and Lucy, who is a little girl 
about eight years old, just the age that my 
Louise wouid have been. I never see her but 
I think of what my darling might be, had she 
been spared to me. O Claude! I can never 





be quite happy again. I can never cease to 
mourn for her.’’ 

The brother’s eyes grew misty as he noted 
the look of settled grief in the countenance 
once so bright and joyous, and with tenderest 
words was seeking to console her, when the 
attention of both was diverted by the ap- 
proach of visitors, two beautiful girls, who, 
followed by a groom, came riding up the 
shaded avenue. 

**Look, Claude!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Merton, 
‘*that is Grace Maynard.’? The gentleman 
did look, with an expression of admiration 
which his companion did pot fail to observe, 
for she watched each change of his counte- 
nauce withga sister’s fond affection for an 
only brothér from whom she had been long 
separated. 

Claude Raymond felt a strange thrill at the 
heart, which he had so long considered as: 
blighted, at the sight of that bright young 
face, but he shook his head as he caught his 
sister’s arch smile, and whispered, gayly, 
**Don’t build too grand a castle in the air, for 
I am armed against the tender passion.”’ 

Mrs. Merton did not reply, for at that mo- 
ment the visitors prepared to alight, and they 
hastened forward to receive them. Lucy had 
greatly changed since we last saw her, and 
one would scarcely have recognized the poor 
child whom Grace had been the means of res- 
cuing from want, in the blooming little fairy 
who, richly dressed and radiant with health 
and happiness, sat on her spirited white pony 
with the air of a young princess, her sunny 
ringlets brushed back from her broad white 
brow, and gleaming bright ar gold beneath 
the azure plumes of her riding-hat. There 
were tears in the eyes of the gentle widow as 
she kissed the beautiful child to whom she 
was so strongly attached, and, after warmly 
greeting her friend and presenting her brother, 
she proceeded to entertain the child with an 
account of the bird she was rearing for her, 
leaving them to form the acquaintance from 
which ghe hoped so much. 

If Mrs. Merton could have looked into the 
heart of her friend at the close of that auspi- 
cious interview, she would have felt perfectly 
satisfied with the impression made by her 
handsome brother, while he secretly acknow- 
ledged that his heart might be a little less 
invulnerable than he had imagined; nor did 
this conviction lose strength as the delightful 
summer days glided by, and he became more 
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familiar with the noble mind and gentle heart 
which had so charming a dwelling-place, until 
he was ready to declare, 
“T love thee for thy beauty, 

Bat not for that alone: 

I have watched thy heart, my darling, 

And its goodpess was the wile, 

That hath made me thine forever” —~ 
And Grace, although no words had yet told 
her how dear she was to him, yet read, with 
woman’s intuition, the looks and tones which 
filled her innocent heart with such exquisite 
emotions, and dreamed away the sunny hours 
in blissful thoughts of the present, and an- 
ticipations of the future, until the coming of 
the cloud which seemed to shut out all the 
brightness from the young life. 4 

One day, while on a brief visit to the city, 
she was sitting at an open window conversing 
with an old schoolmate, when, catching a few 
words of a passer-by, she looked up to meet 
the eyes, whose every glance was dear to her, 
turned toward her with the indifference of a 
perfect stranger, while, as the lady at his side 
addressed some remark to him, Grace caught 
the words in reply, ‘‘It was when I was in 
the country, and so dull.’’ The indignant 
blood rose to her cheeks as she mentally con- 
nected the words with his acquaintance with 
herself, but the next moment her sense of 
justice caused her to reflect, ‘‘It cannot be 
that he saw me, and I ought not to attach any 
importance to his words without being certain 
of what he spoke.’’ 

** Well, Grace,’’ cried her friend, merrily, 
**what makes you so silent? Did that elegant 
Mr. Raymond fascinate you with a single 
glance? If he did, I don’t much wonder at 
it, for all the ladies are in raptures over him, 
except myself, of course,’’ she added, laugh- 
ingly ; ‘‘ but it will do them no good, for he 
is soon to be married to Miss Thorne, the 
belle of our city, to whom he was engaged 
before he left this country.” 

‘* Left the country ?’’ repeated Grace. 

**Why, yes; don’t you know that he has 
just returned from Europe? But I forgot that 
you have been in the country so long as to be 
quite behind the times. He has beea abroad 
for two years, and only returned in June, and, 
being as wealthy as he is handsome and well- 
informed, it is not surprising that so many 
are trying to win him. Iam not sure but I 
should have entered the lists myself if it had 
not been that, being an intimate friend of his 





bride elect, I was warned im time that it 
would be useless.’’ 

Grace scarcely heard her, for the blow which 
had fallen so unexpectedly and heavily upon 
her heart almost bewildered her. She had been 
disturbed by no doubts; she had believed in 
his love with the trusting serenity of a heart 
which has known no sorrow, and she could 
scarcely believe in the reality of this sudden 
destruction of her cherished hopes. She tried 
to smile at the raillery of her friend, who play- 
fully maintained her belief that Grace had lost 
her heart at the first glance of those eloquent 
eyes, while, in the depths of that anguished 
heart, she felt that the words so carelessly 
spoken possessed a truth of which the speaker 
little dreamed. The servant, who at this mo- 
ment announced a visitor, seemed to her a 
real benefactor, in thus affording her an excuse 
for taking a hasty leave, for she longed to be 
alone that she might, unrestrained, weep over 
this bitter trial. How could she, looking back 
on the past few weeks, believe what she had 
just heard? But then, her informant was one 
in whom she had perfect confidence, and had 
he not passed her by with the cold glance of a 
stranger—and with that beautiful woman at 
his side? ‘‘I will think of him no more,”’ 
said the weeping girl to herself; ‘*I will not 
suffer an unreturned love to render me miser- 
able; I will forget this foolish dream, and 
enjoy the happiness that still remains to me,”’ 
and then, by way of making a good begin- 
ning towards keeping this wise resolution, 
she burst into a flood of tears, and wept until 
the passion of her grief exhausted itself. 

Her tender father noticed, as the time passed 
by, that the voice of his darling no longer rang 
through the loity rooms in the joyous songs 
which he so loved to hear, and that tears 
seemed ever just ready to start from the eyes 
which had grown so sorrowful as to scarcely 
seem to belong to his ‘‘Sunbeam,’’ as he had 
always called the daughter, who was the pride 
and joy of his heart, and wearied himself with 
fruitless endeavors to restore the spirits which 
appeared to ha¥e wholly departed. 


Mrs, Merton was sitting in the pleasant 
little room where she usually passed her morn- 
ing hours, when her brother entered with a 
countenance so changed from the frank and 
pleasant expression which it was accustomed 
to wear, that she inquired, with some anx- 
iety :— 
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‘*What is the matter, Claude? Have you 
heard any unpleasant news ?”’ 

**No, nothing new,’’ he replied, moodily, 
‘only a repetition of the bitter lesson which 
I might have learned the first time.” 

**Claude !’’ exclaimed his sister, ‘it is not 
possible that Grace has refused you? I can- 
not believe that she would .o trifle with any 
one, certainly not with you.”’ 

‘*No, Mary, she has not refused me in so 
many words. I perceived the change in her 
manner in time to save me that pain, but she 
saw that I was about to speak, and, with true 
feminine art, gave me to understand that it 
would be useless. Of course she has nothing 
to reproach herself with,’’ he added, bitterly, 
‘*she had never promised to become my wife. 
They are all alike, and I was a fool to be de- 
ceived a second time.’’ 

**Do not speak thus,’’ said Mrs. Merton, 
earnestly. ‘‘There must be some misunder- 
standing which will be cleared up, and I 
shall yet see the two that I love best happy 
together.”’ 

**Say no more,’’ he interrupted, in a tone 
of passionate grief, ‘‘ for I cannot bear it. I 
thought my heart had been schooled to bear 
anything, but I find myself weak as a child 
before this bitter disappointment. I shall re- 
turn to Europe by the next steamer that sails, 
for I cannot endure to remain where every- 
thing is continually speaking to me of the 
happiness which has eluded me, just as I be- 
lieved it to be within my grasp.’’ He paused 
& moment, and then added, with an effort to 
speak calmly, ‘‘Let us say no more now. I 
brought along our letters as I came from the 
village. There are two for you. I will go to 
my room to read mine,’’ and he was moving 
toward the door when he was recalled by a 
faint cry, and turned to see his sister gaz- 
ing wildly at a note which shook in her hand 
until it fell fluttering to the carpet. 

“What is it, Mary?’ he asked, as he 
stooped to pick it up, but she only pointed to 
the seal, unable to speak. Hastily bringing 
her a glass of water, he entreated her to be 
composed, and if trouble or danger threatened 
her, to confide in her brother, who was ready 
to assist or defend her against anything. 

**You quite mistake,’’ she replied, as with 
a great effort she regained some degree of 
composure. ‘‘It was the shock, the sudden 
hope which overcame me. Look !’’ she con- 
tinued, holding up the dainty note, ‘it is the 





seal that my husband always used, and I had 
placed it on a ribbon round the neck of my 
child on the very day that I lost her. Read 
it—I cannot, I am almost wild when I think 
of what it may contain.” 


The gentleman tore off the end of the enve- 
lope, and, drawing forth the note, hurriedly 
perused its contents; but a look of keen dis- 
appointment came to his eyes, although even 
then they lingered for an instant lovingly on 
the signature. ‘‘Dear sister,’ he said, “I 
grieve to say it contains no clue. It is only 
a line thanking you for the books which you 
sent last evening to Maynard Park.’’ 

‘*No clue,”’ repeated the widow, trembling 
with irrepressible agitation. ‘Claude, hew 
can we tell by what. means that seal may 
have come into her possession? It was made 
to order in Paris, and I do not think that 
there is another like it. Let us hasten to her, 
I must know at once if there is any hope. I 
will search the world over till I find my lost 
child.’”’ 

At such a moment the brother thought not 
of his own feelings, and within the hour they 
were ushered into the room where Grace sat 
quietly reading to her father. Mrs, Merton 
stayed for no greetings, but, hastening di- 
rectly to Grace, extended the note towards 
her with the breathless inquiry :— 


‘¢ Where, where did you get this seal ?’’ 


‘*It is one which belongs to Lucy,’’ replied 
Grace, looking at the seal and then at her 
visitor with much surprise, for she had never 
thought of Lucy in connection with the child 
of whom her friend had sometimes spoken, 
but which she had thought had been taken 
away by death. ‘‘I used it this morning, in- 
stead of my own, by mistake.”’ 

Mrs. Merton sank into a chair and looked 
appealingly at her brother, who, seeing her 
inability to proceed, came forward and said, 
gravely, ‘‘My sister recognized the seal on 
your note, Miss Maynard, as one which be- 
longed to her husband, and which was worn 
by her child on the day she was, as we be- 
lieve, stolen.”’ 

“Stolen!’? echoed Grace; ‘‘ was the child 
stolen? I always thought it had died.”’ 

‘No, it disappeared on the tenth of July, 
six years ago.”’ 

Grace ran and threw herself into the arms 
of her friend, exclatming, with tears of joy, 


‘Lucey! Lucy! Oby my dear Mrs. Merton, 
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how can it be possible that I should be so 
happy ?’* 

**Grace!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Merton, ‘in 
mercy explain yourself. Why do you speak 
of your sister now, and where did she get the 
seal ?*’ 

The young lady rose and touched the bell, 
and bidding the servant who answered it 
send Lucy to her the instant that she returned 
from her ride, she turned, with her counte- 
nance beaming with the most exquisite de- 
light, and said :— 

**She ig not my own sister. Oh, my friend, 
does not your heart tell you who she really 
is ?”? 

‘*Speak!’’ cried Mrs. Merton. ‘Tell me 
at once; I cannot bear this suspense.’’ 

**T will show you,”’ said Grace; ‘‘ wait an 
instant,’’ and she flew to bring the box which 
had been Lucy’s sole legacy from the woman 
who had filled a mother’s place to her for 
nearly four years of her helpless childhood. 
**See!’’ she cried, ‘‘this box, with its con- 
tents, was intrusted ‘to my care by the woman 
at whose deathbed I adopted Lucy as my 
sister. This will explain,’’ she added, draw- 
ing out a paper and handing it to her father, 
who proceeded to read it aloud. 

It was a carefully-written statement to the 
effect that on the 11th of July, 13— (a date 
six years back), a gentleman had brought 
Lucy to the writer, and engaged her to nurse 
her, stating that his wife had recently died, 
and that he wished to place his child in the 
country, where it would receive good care for 
a few months, which he intended to pass in 
travelling. He remained a few days, saw 
that everything was arranged for the comfort 
of the child, and then went away, leaving a 
considerable sum of money, and promising to 
return in a few months; but she never saw 
him again. She kept the child, who had 
soon crept into her heart with her winsome 
ways, and had cheerfully worked for its sup- 
port, and loved it as if it had been her own. 
Distressing as the thought of separation from 
her had been, she had still made such efforts 
as she could to find the child’s relatives, but 
without success. Now that her failing health 
warned her that her darling might soon be 
left with no earthly friend, she had prepared 
this account in the hope that it might, with 
the clothes and ornaments which she wore 
when she was placed in her care, and which 
she had carefully preserved, prove useful in 





establishing her identity, should Providence 
ever bring her in contact with her friends. 
To this was added a minute description of the 
gentleman and the child as she first saw them. 

Mrs. Merton had listened with breathless 
interest, and now seizing the box she drew 
forth the garments, which she at once recog- 
nizéi as those in which she herself had dressed 
her darling on the morning of that dreadful 
day. There could be no mistake—the corals 
alone would have convinced her, for they 
bore on their clasps the same device as the 
seal which had been the means of this blessed 
discovery ; and, overcome by the blissful cer- 
tainty, she sank into her brother’s arms in- 
sensible. 

But she soon recovered, to meet the caresses 
of the child whom she had so long mourned— 
the little daughter whom she had vainly 
sought for far and near. Clasping her re- 
covered treasure in her arms, she knelt and 
thanked God fervently for the great happi- 
ness so unexpectedly granted her, while her 
friends, with joyful tears, joined in her glad 
thanksgiving. 

When their joyful excitement had some- 
what subsided, Mrs. Merton gave an account 
of the circumstances attending the loss of her 
child :— 

‘*My husband died, she commenced, ‘‘ when 
our Louise, for that is her real name, her 
benefactress doubtless mistaking it, from her 
baby accents for Lucy, was but a few months 
old, and as :ay own fortune, independent of 
hers, was very large, there were not wanting 
mary who professed great admiration and love 
for its possessor. There were a few among 
them whose sincerity I could not doubt, but 
I had truly loved my husband, and could not 
soon forget him. There was one who refused 
to accept the only answer I could give him, 
and who persevered in his addresses with a 
pertinacity which led to many a jesting re- 
mark among our mutual acquaintances. It 
was to me, however, a source of fear as well 
as regret, for he sometimes hinted at taking 
desperate measures in order to win my hand, 
It was at this time that my little one disap- 
peared. Oh, my darling, my precious child !’’ 
she exclaimed, breaking off in her story. to 
press her child once more to her heart, while 
she covered its wondering face with tears and 
kisses, ‘‘ how did I ever survive that dreadful 
time? How did I live through the dreadful 
suspense, the desolate years which followed ? 
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Blessings on the heads of those friends whom 
Providence raised up to save you from the 
evils which a torturing fancy would so often 
picture my cherished child as suffering. I 
had sent her with her nurse,’’ she went on, 
‘for her morning walk in the park, and being 
engaged with company, did not miss them for 
several hours, when one of the servants, who 
was sent to see what detained them, found 
the nurse bound to the rustic chair in which 
she was sitting—alone. To our frantic ques- 
tions the poor girl could only reply that, as 
she sat watching the child as she played with 
the pebbles on the path, she was suddenly 
blindfolded and bound by some one whom 
she did not see, as they approached her noise- 
lessly from behind, and, being in a secluded 
spot of the grounds, her cries were unheard, 
and thus the kidnapper got a start which in- 
sured the success of his scheme. She heard 
the child say, as she called to it not to leave 
her, ‘Dalton, give Looey a ride?’ then the 
rapid tramp of a horse at a little distance— 
and that was all. 

‘*My suspicions were thus immediately 
fastened on Ralph J‘alton, my dreaded suitor, 
whom I saw no more, but from»whom I re- 
ceived in a few weeks the first of a series of 
letters, informing me that only as his wife 
could I ever hope to regain my child. The 
thought which had sometimes crossed my 
mind that his intellect might be a little dis- 
ordered, was confirmed by his incoherent 
epithets, and, aided by my friends, I at 
once commenced a diligent search for him, 
believing that to be the most likely means of 
recovering my child; but just as our efforts 
seemed about to be crowned with success, we 
saw in a newspaper an account of his sudden 
death. 

**T left my home and spent years in search- 
ing for her, but all in vain until this happy 
day. And now, my beloved friend, how can I 
express my gratitude for your goodness to my 
child when she was friendless and in want? 
As long as I live I shall thank and bless you; 
and Louise shall always regard with a sister’s 
love, her own and her mother’s benefactress!’’ 

The astonishment and delight of Louise at 
the exciting scene in which she found herself 
of so much consequence had scarcely known 
bounds, and now, as her uncle tenderly ca- 
ressed her, she returned his kisses with inter- 
est; but presently she said, ‘‘ Uncle Claude, 
I didn’t see the pretty gray horse at the door, 





that you were riding when we met you; and 
what did you mean by asking Williams where 
Mrs. Merton lived; just as if you didn’t 
know. I think it is very strauge.’’ 

‘*I came with your mamma, in the car- 
riage, Luly,’”’ he replied; ‘‘and I have not 
seen Williams to-day. I do not understand 
you, my dear.’’ 

‘*Now you are trying to tease me,’’ said 
the child, pouting; ‘‘ but Williams saw you 
ridiug towards mamma’s, and you asked him 
the way, and you never spoke to me, and you 
said that you had just come from L _" 

Claude Raymond sat down the child and 
sprang to his feet with an expression of the 
most rapturous joy. ‘‘My Uncle Frank!’’ he 
exclaimed, and was gone before they could 
ask him a question; but their surprise had 
scarcely abated when he returned, accompa- 
nied by a gentleman, who, but for the few 
lines which Time had written on his forehead 
and the gr27 hairs which gleamed amid his 
bright brown locks, could scarcely be distin- 
guished from the nephew, who bore to him a 
resemblance so extraordinary as to have oo- 
casioned many mistakes, though never before 
one so serious as that which had caused so 
much misery to Grace and her lover. 

Mr. Maynard came forward to receive the 
stranger with the politeness from which no 
surprise could startle him; but Grace’s self- 
pessession quite forsook her, and, springing 
towards Claude, to whom Louise’s mistake 
had, given the key to her estrangement, she, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Then it was him I saw! and he is 
engaged to Miss Thorne! Oh, can you forgive 
me for so doubting you?’’ Then suddenly 
recollecting herself, and considering the in- 
terpretation which her friends must place 
upon her unguarded exclamation, she hurried 
from the room, overwhelmed with blushing 
confusion. Hastily retreating to the draw- 
ing-room, she sank into a chair and buried 
her face in her hands in a tumult of emotion 
that sent the eloguent blood to her cheeks 
and happy tears to her eyes, and thus her 
lover found her a few moments later. She 
felt, even before she saw, the tender ‘‘ smile 
that beamed upon her,’’ and starting up she 
exclaimed, ‘‘I did not mean—you must not 
think’’—and then paused in embarrassment 
too great for words. 

‘‘Dearest Grace,’’ he said, clasping one of 
the fluttering hands which vainly sought to 
shield her blushing face, ‘“‘ beloved of.my 
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heart,’ let me tell you how much I love you; 
how, from the happy home in which I first 
beheld you, I have cherished your bright im- 
age. I love you, dearest, with the strong 
affection of a heart strengthened by suffering, 
and which concentrates on you its ‘ last love, 
its sweetest and its best,’ all the deep tender- 
ness, and passionate love of its nature. May 
I hope that it is not in vain? Can you love 
me well enough to be my wife? Look up, 
light of my eyes, and make me happy by one 
precious word.”’ 

The sweetest music he had ever heard 
seemed to breathe in the tone of her low re- 
ply, as she gave one timid glance into his 
eyes, and then hid her face on his breast. 

Their friends had been at no loss to conjec- 
ture the nature of the errand on which he had 
hastened from the library after Grace’s hasty 
exit, and were therefore prepared to receive 
the young couple, on their return, with their 
blessings and congratulations. ‘‘See to it, 
young man,’’ said Mr. Raymond, as, after 
kissing his future niece, he turned to shake 
hands with Claude, ‘‘that you always con- 
duct yourself in a manner to do credit to the 
uncle who will doabtless be henceforth recog- 
nized as the author of any misdeeds which 
you may choose to commit.’? Claude Ray- 
mond gazed with proud tenderness on his fair 
betrothed, and answered, earnestly, ‘* While 
I live I will endeavor to prove by my every 
action how great is my gratitude to that be- 
nign Power which has crowned a life of bless- 
ings with this precious gift.”’ 





THE POETRY OF LIFE. 


Tae present life is not wholly prosaic, pre- 
cise, tame, and finite. To the gifted eye it 
abounds ip the poetic. The affections which 
spread beyond ourselves, and stretch far into 
futurity—the workings of mighty passions, 
which seem to arm the soul with an almost 
superhuman energy; the innocent and irre- 
pressible joy of infancy; the bloom, and 
buoyancy, and dazzling hopes of youth; the 
throbbings of the heart when it first wakes to 
love, and dreams of a happiness too vast for 
earth; woman, with her beauty, and grace, 
and gentleness, and fulness of feeling, and 
depth of affection, and blushes of purity, and 
the tones and looks which only a mother’s 
heart can inspire-—these are all poetical. It 
is not true that the poet paints a life which 





does not exist. He only extracts and concen- 
trates, as it were, life’s ethereal essence, 
brings together its. scattered beauties, and 
prolongs its more refined but evanescent joys. 





INTO THE SHADOWS. 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


I. 


CLEAR recollection gathers back 
he light of other years, 
Giving a mystic hint, perchance, 
Of vague, forgotten fears, 
And bringing to our happy eyes 
Sad influence of tears. 


Twin holidays, that held the winds 
In sweet contentedness— 

That brought the anemone to bud 
Within the wilderness ; 

Ah me! I thought their wealth of joy 
Could never grow to less! 


But swift the shadow stole across 
My path, and left the gleam 

And golden glory, and the love 
In eyes that in their beam 

Had taught my soul some new delight, 
But known now as a dream, 


Il. 


The sunghine *s on the eastern hill, 
The meadow lark is singing out, 

And through my thoughts those blessed notes 
Are wandering about 


Oh, passing strange that we should live! 
Oh strangely sweet "twill be to die! 
Since all the bliss that might have been, 

Was buried ina sigh. 


To-day, while toiling up the bill, 
I found a buach of bitter-swect, 

And suddenly the sight withheld 
My wayward, climbing feet. 


A weed you call it, and you sneer 

That such a thing should hold me still; 
Your memory, unfaithful, heeds 

Not flowers on a hill! 


But mine—Alas, how dear the day 

You crowned my lifted forehead there, 
With blossoms gathered by the way, 

A handful fresh and fair! 


Yet all the sweetness peri»hed there ; 

The bitterness is mine to-day ; 
Each fairest memory haunted by 
That shadow by the way. 


Her life fades slowly; day by day 

She fondly calls her glad hours back 
To cheer the present that begins 

To look so cold and black. 


The joy has all been hers, while you 
Have beea a slave to dai:y fear; 

And I, beloved! my life has been 
Within the shadows drear. 











MY FIRST SUMMER AT SARATOGA. 


BY MARY C. BRISTOL 


I wap just graduated a) Madam D ee 
My school days were now over; and, with 
bright anticipations of the future, I returned 
to my city home to find my mother and sis- 
ters busily engaged in making preparations 
for their summer campaign. There were three 
of us sisters; Louise, Kate, and I. Louise 
had just made what the world called a bril- 
liant match. True, the man she married was 
forty-five, and a widower; but he was rich; 
and now Louise could wear velvet, and dia- 
monds, have her box at the opera, and was 
already mistress of a princely establishment 
up town. And now that my eldest sister was 
thus satisfactorily disposed of, my mother had 
decided that I was to accompany her and sis- 
ter Kate to Saratoga. Now I had a dear old 
aunt in the country who often visited us, and 
at whose house I spent my last vacation; and 
had my mother permitted it, I would a thou- 
sand times have preferred going to the sweet, 
quiet country and spending the summer with 
her, to going to Saratoga. Bot my mother 
had decided that I was to go, and as her word 
was law in my father’s house, I knew it was 
useless to offer any opposition; and so sub- 
mitted with the best grace I could. My father 
was a good, hard-working man, who spent 
most of his time down town, either in his 
counting-room or overlooking his clerks. He 
seldom interfered with any of my mother’s 
arrangements; seldom went out with her, or 
took any recreation. While we were making 
preparations for our summer trip, noticing 
how care worn and anxious father looked, I 
remember saying to him one day, ‘ Father, 
you must go with us to Saratoga, this year; 
I know it will do you good, for you need 
rest so much.’’ And well do I remember, 
as if it was but yesterday, his characteristic 
reply. 

**T go, child! You don’t know what you 
are talking about. Where would the money 





come from, if I should leave my business and 
go off pleasuring with you and your mother ?’’ 
‘*But, father,’ I said, ‘‘if you will not go 
with us, let me stay and keep house for 
you while the rest are gone; you will be so 
lonely !’’ 
“No! no! child, that will never do; your 








mother intends to close up the house. I shall 
take my meals down town, and only come 
home to sleep.’’ 

I wonder if my mother and sisters ever 
realized what great sacrifices he made for 
them, for us all. 

A few weeks more and we found ourselves 
snugly ensconced in one of the most fashion- 
able hotels at Saratoga. And my mother 
seemed to enjoy it all so much, and to feel 
perfectly at home among the crowds of dash- 
ing people who were constantly coming and 
going. And my beautiful sister Kate was in 
her element. She was gay, fashionable, had 
scores of admirers, and was the life of: the 
gay circle in which she moved. And I en- 
joyed it, too, in my own way, for it was all 
new tome. I knew but little of fashionable 
life except what I had learned at boarding 
school, or from my two older sisters who had 
so often pictured to me the summer they had 
spent at the various fashionable watering 
places in the most glowing colors. Perhaps 
I ought to tell the reader, before I proceed 
farther, that I was not a beauty like my sister 
Kate, but, like my father, rather plain looking. 
And I was not fond of dancing either, was 
not witty or brilliant in conversation, but, on 
the contrary, rather silent and shy. Occa- 
sionally I received little courtesies from un- 
married gentlemen, but I always set it to the 
account of my being a sister of the beautiful 
Miss Wilmot. But, as I said before, in my 
own way I enjoyed it all verymuch. I some- 
times think even more than my gay, light- 
hearted sister. I have often sat for hours 
in some shaded nook of the brilliantly lighted 
saloon, and watched the gay forms as they 
flitted past me without one feeling of jealousy 
or envy. I would not have gone through 
what they did for the world. It would have 
tired me to death. And all the new faces I 
saw, too, were such a study for me. 

There was one couple which particularly 
attracted my attention the first time I saw 
them. It was a Mr. and Mrs. Weston, whose 
home was in Georgia, but who were spending 
the summer at the north. The lady was a 
pale brunette, dark hair and eyes, tall, 
highly accomplished, dressed elegantly, and 
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was to me by far the most interesting woman 
I had ever met. And her husband, too, was 
a noble-looking man; a very prince among 
men, and so devoted to his young wife 
that I had at once set them down as a newly 
married pair. I afterwards learned that she 
had been a wife some five years. The more I 
saw of her, the more interested I became in 
her, for there was something about her I 
could not comprehend. 

_Mr. Weston was untiring in his devotions 
to his young wife—was unhappy when she 
was out of his sight for a moment, and when 
she was with him seemed to have eyes and 
ears for no one else. But the ever sad ex- 
pression of her dark beautiful eyes, and the 
way in which she received his affectionate 
attentions, caused me, young as I then was, 
and little as 1 then understood of the workings 
of the human ieart, to fear all was not right. 
It seemed to me she endured rather than re- 
ciprocated his attentions. E 

I said that from the first I was strongly 
attracted towards Mrs. Weston, and I believe 
that the attraction was mutual. How many 
pleasant mornings I passed in her room while 
her husband was playing at his favorite game 
of billiards, and my sister Kate was out rid- 
ing, walking, or entertaining her fashionable 
friends in the drawing-rooms below! Some- 
times they invited me to join them, but I 
always begged to be excused, preferring to 
spend my mornings with my new found 
friend. 

Little Susie Wheaton, too, was a favorite of 
Mrs. Weston; something she said to her one 
morning gave me a slight clue to the mys- 
tery I had been long trying to solve. Susie 
and I had brought in our worsted-work that 
morning, and we were having such a nice, 
cosey time. Mrs. Weston had been teaching 
us a new stitch. While we sat talking, she 
got up and went to a bureau and brought out 
the little casket which contained her jewels, 
unlocked it, and seemed to be looking for 
something; I think it was a worsted needle. 
Never shall I forget Susie’s look of surprise 
when she lifted the lid of the casket. She 
had probably never seen as many costly jew- 


els together before. I am sure I had not; but 


I cared less for such things than Susie. 

**Oh, dear Mrs. Weston, how beautiful! 
how splendid! and are they all yours? and 
were they all presents from your husband?” 
she eagerly inquired. 





** All but a few, which are my mother’s,”’ 

‘*How happy you must be, with such a 
generous husband, and how I envy you!’’ 

‘* Which do you mean, my husband or my 
jewels ?”’ 

‘*Why, the jewels, of course. I admire 
your husband, so does every one who knows 
him; but Ido not wish to take him from you,’’ 

‘‘Neither would you envy me the jewels, 
were you obliged to pay the terrible price for 
them which I paid.’’ 

What a strange look there was upon her 
face when she said this. And how I wanted 
her to say more, but she did not. Quietly 
putting away the casket, she seated hersel: 
beside us, and commenced talking on some 
indifferent subjeet. 

The next day, and the next, I was confined 
to my room with a sore throat, and when I 
did get out again, I learned that my friend 
was too ill to leave her room. As soon as my 
mother would allow me, I went to see her, 
and was pained to see how ill she was. And 
her husband, too, had gone to New York on 
business, and she was alone with her little 
waiting-maid, Fanny, who, in this time of 
need, proved an invaluable nurse. I urged 
her, and so did my mother, to write or tele- 
graph for her husband, but this she would 
upon no account consent to do. 

‘*No, no, she was not dangerously ill; she 
should not die now; the time of her release 
was not so near.”’ 

How strangely it all sounded tome. Why 
should she talk thus of dying when, appa- 
rently, she had everything to live for? Her 
husband did not return for some two weeks, 
and during all that time I was her constant 
companion. Susie, too, came to see her some- 
times, but she was gay, fond of society, and 
never seemed to feel at home in the sick- 
room. How well I remember the last evening 
I spent alone with my friend. She had that 
day received a letter from her husband; on 
the morrow he would be with her, and I knew 
that after his return I could seldom have my 
friend all to myself. And it was on that even- 
ing, the last I ever spent with her, she told 
me the story of her life. I had known, from 
my firs# acquaintance with Mrs. Weston, that 
she was not happy; but wherefore, intimate 
as I had been with her for the last few weeks, 
I never dared inquire. But on that last night 
she told me all. 

‘It is strange, Hester,’”’ she said to me, 
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after we had been sitting together some time 
without either of us speaking, ‘‘ how strongly 
Iwas drawn towards you the first time we 
ever met. I have never been able to account 
for it. It must be that nameless something 
about you which constantly reminds me of 
a dear little sister, who died years ago. And 
now, dear, as this is probably the last even- 
ing we shall spend together, what shall we 
do? Will you read to me, or shall I talk to 
you? I feel much better to-night.”’ 

**Oh, talk to me, if it will not tire you too 
much. Tell me about that dear little sister; 
tell me about yourself, and about your beau- 
tiful southern home.”’ 

After a long pause she said, ‘‘I have often 
thought of telling you the story of my life, but 
it is so very sad I have hesitated to do so. I 
never speak of it, for I cannot do so without 
criminating others. Ido not know but I am 
doing wrong to speak of it to you, but some 
strange impulse impels me to do it to-night. 
I have studied_you well, Hester, the few weeks 
we have been together. Iam sure that while 
I live my secret will be safe with you; after 
I am gone it don’t matter.’ 

‘‘But, dear friend,’’ I said, ‘‘I hope you 
will live many years. You are young, and 
have so much to live for.’’ 

‘* Wait, dear child, till you hear my story, 
then you will understand me better. My 
father was a native of Georgia, owned a 
large plantation, and had a great number of 
laborers. My mother, who died when I was 
twelve, and my sister Clara ten, was from 
the North. My father, when a young man, 
was sent to a northern college to finish his 
education, and there he wooed and won my 
mother, and soon after he had finished his 
coliege course, she became his wife, and re- 
turned with him to his southern home. I 
will pass over the period of my childhood, as 
no event of any particular interest occurred 
until the death of my mother, which was the 
first great sorrow of my life. My sweet young 
mother, who went home so early to live with 
the angels! How sincerely I mourned for 
her, and how almost heart-broken my poor 
father was at the time; and then, in less than 
a year from that time, my only sister Clara, 
the dear little sister of whom you so much 
remind me, was laid beside her. A widowed 
si: = of my father came to reside with us soon 
after this, and although she was not at all like 
my sweet, gentle mother, her coming brought 








to our lonely household something of the light 


and sunshine of other days. And again we 
were comparatively happy. But my poor 
father never fully recovered from the loss of 
my mother’s death, and at forty-five looked at 
least ten years older than he really was. 

‘*Our nearest neighbor was a Mr. Weston. 
Our plantations joined, and he was my father’s 
most intimate friend. He, too, was a widower 
with an only son, some six years older than 
myself. And long before I was old enough to 
be consulted in the matter, there had been a 
sort of understanding between our parents 
that when we arrived at a suitable age we 
were to be married. My father, as I grew 
older, often spoke of the family compact; 
sometimes called me Frederick’s little wife, 
but it was always in a playful way, and mar- 
riage was to me then something so far in the 
distance, I scarcely gave it a second thought. 
Frederick Weston often came to our house; 
intimate as our families were, we could not 
help seeing much of each other. I liked him 
as I would have liked an older brother, but I 
never had the faintest idea with what feel- 
ings he regarded me, until just before I eame 
North to attend school. For my father, hard 
as it was for him to be separated from me, 
had decided that I was to come North to finish 
my education. I was but fifteen then, but 
was tall for my age, and my aunt said would 
easily pass for a young lady of eighteen. 
Well, the night before I started for the North 
Frederick came to me, told me of his love, 
and tried to bind me by a solemn promise 
that I would one day be his. But this I ut- 
terly refused to do. I would give him no 
promise, but laughingly told him, if I found 
no one that I liked better at the North, possi- 
bly I might some day be his. But that he 
must wait till I had time to look into my own 
heart and see whether I liked him well enough 
to spend all my days with him. Never shall 
I forget his parting words: ‘Eloise, you are 
mine—your father gave you to me years ago, 
and you shall never be the wife of another.’ 
‘We shall see,’ I said, defiantly. ‘If I am 
ever your wife, it shall be of my own free 
choice. My father has no right to dispose of 
me as he does of his cattle.’ 

‘*T spent three years in Boston; three of 
the happiest years of my life. My mother’s 


friends resided in Boston, and it was with a 
sister of my mother’s I lived during my stay 
at the North. ButI must hasten; I am mak- 
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ing my story too long. It was the last year 
of my stay in Boston, a few months before I 
graduated, that I first met Henry Carlton at 
the house of my aunt. He had finished his 
college course, and just commenced the study 
of Divinity. Henry and I, during that last 
year of my stay at the North, were thrown 
much together, and, before many months 
passed, I knew that I was beloved, and that 
I loved Henry in return. How I wish I could 
describe him to you as he was then. So 
noble, so good! It seems to me now, some- 
times, that I lived years of happiness in that 
brief period of time. But our dream of joy 
was destined to be of short duration. My 
father, at the expiration of the three years, 
came for me, and never shall I forget how 
angry and disappointed be was when Henry 
told him of our love, and asked his consent 
to our marriage. My poor father, long since 
gone to his account, how gladly would I for- 
get his cruel words, and the specious argu- 
ments he used to try to induce me to give up 
Henry and consent to be Frederick’s wife. 
But this I firmly refused to do, and more than 
this, refused to accompany my father home 
unless he v ‘uld consent to our marriage. I 
was a wayward, headstrong gir! then, Hester; 
had, ever since my mother’s death, been ac- 
customed to have my own way in everything. 
Besides, I had from my father inherited much 
of his fiery, impetuous disposition. I was not 
worthy to be Henry’s wife then. The disci- 
pline since dealt out tome by my Heavenly 
Father was no doubt all needed, but it. was 
nevertheless none the less hard to bear. 
‘*My mother’s friends were all on my side. 
They knew Henry well, had known him from 
a child, and believed him every way worthy 
of me. True, he was poor, but that was no 
disparagement in their eyes. He possessed 
energy, was talented, devotedly pious, and 
they knew in time he would be sure to suc- 
ceed in the profession he had chosen. Well, 
my tears and entreaties and the influence of 
my friends prevailed, and, before I bade Henry 
a final farewell, I drew from my father a re- 
luctant promise that, when Henry had fin- 
ished his studies, and was ready to commence 
his life-work, I was to be his wife. He ac- 
companied us as far as New York, saw us on 
board the vessel which was to bear us home, 
and then bade us farewell. In two years he 
was to come forme. Ina few weeks more I 
was once more in my childhood’s home, and, 





notwithstanding my separation from Henry, 
was very happy. He wrote me often, almost 
every mail brought a letter from the North 
in the dear familiar hand I loved so welt. 
What good letters he used to write. I some- 
times think if there is any good in me, I owe 
it all to him. The only drawback to my hap- 
piness was, when I met, as I occasionally did, 
Frederick Weston. Very soon after my return 
home he came to me, and again asked my 
hand in marriage. Of course I refused him; 
told him of my engagement with Henry; told 
him that though I could never be his wife, I 
should aiways esteem k‘m as a friend. His 
reply was characteristic. ‘ Eloise, Henry Carl- 
ton may be all that you say he is; but, mark 
my words, you shall never be his wife. I 
have loved you, and you alone, ever since I 
knew what the word meant, and I have re- 
corded a vow before Heaven that you shall be 
mine, and mine you shall be, if I have to 
imperil my soul’s salvation to win you.’ The 
very vehemence of his language frightened 
me, and, more in sorrow than anger this time, 
I left him without attempting a reply to his 
cruel words. And ever after I avoided him 
as much as possible; but living so near each 
other, and he being a favorite of my father’s, 
I could not help meeting him sometimes. 
How swiftly passed the first year of my be- 
trothal with Henry. At the beginning of the 
second year his letters became less frequent, 
and finally ceased altogether. Then came a 
letter in an unknown hand. He was very 
ill; then another—he was dead. O Hester, I 
often wonder how I lived through those ter- 
rible days; but I did live, aud I have known 
still greater sorrow since. 

‘*For days after poor Henry’s death all was 
a blank. I have no recollection whatever 
of anything that occurred during that time. 
I only remember my terrible awaking, how 
weak and ill I was, and that one thonght 
alone occupied my mind, whether sleeping or 
waking. Poor Henry was gone, gone without 
so much as a farewell word to me. But I at 
last rose from that sick bed, took up the 
life weary burden, and for my father’s sake 
I felt that I must still live. One year passed, 
one weary year, with but little change. My 
poor father did all Le could to comfort me; 
tried to persuade me to come North to spend 
thesummer. He even proposed a visit to the 
Old World; but no, I would not consent to 
leave home: saw no one but my most intimate 
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friends ; lived almost entirely alone with my 
father. 

‘* Frederick came to see me sometimes in a 
brotherly way, and I thought he sympathized 
with me in my affliction. He seemed so kind, 
so gentle, that at times he almost reminded 
me of my lost Henry. I had long since for- 
given him the rash threats he made in my 
presence when told of my engagement with 
Henry; but I little thought then he would 
ever sue for my hand again, or try to kindle 
a new love on the altar of that heart which 
must thenceforth lie buried in the grave of 
my lost one. It was about this time my 
father’s health began to fail, and before many 
months had passed I knew that my father’s 
days were numbered. 

** And now Frederick Weston was a constant 
visitor at my father’s house. As I have 
before said, he was a great favorite of my 
father’s, and he was disappointed if he did 
not see him every day. Sometimes he came 
in the morning, and spent the whole day with 
us. My father was now rapidly passing away ; 
I could not, if I would, shut my eyes to the 
painful truth. And now the one all absorb- 
ing thought which seemed to occupy my 
father’s sleeping and waking dreams, was for 
me. His poor Eloise, he must leave her 
alone and unprotected in the world. If she 
would only consent to be Frederick’s wife, he 
could then die in peace, I once heard him 
say, as if to himself, for he did not seem to be 
conscious that I sat beside him. My poor 
father! Did he still cling to the hope of see- 
ing me Frederick’s wife? : 

“‘How utterly impossible it seemed to me 
then. And yet, before another month had 
passed my father had been borne to his last 
resting-place beside my mother and little sis- 
ter, and I was Frederick Weston’s wife. I 
hardly know how it was all brought about. 
I know that when Frederick first mentioned 
the subject to me I begged him, with tears in 
my eyes, to spare me ; told him that now poor 
Henry was gone I esteemed him more than 
any one else, that he should always be as a 
dear brother to me, but that I could never be 
his wife. 

‘*He was not angry; he did not answer me 
as he had done on former occasions, when he 
had asked me to be his; he only said: ‘ Dear 
Eloise, I have not yet given up the hope of 
one day seeing you mine. Time may change 
your feelings. Till then I am willing to wait.’ 





And then I remember a few days after my 
poor father had a fainting spell, and for the 
time I thought it was all over with him, but 
he revived again, and lingered for several 
weeks longer. When he again came back to 
consciousness Frederick and I stood by his bed- 
side weeping. ‘God bless you, my children,’ 
was his first exclamation. Then looking up to 
Frederick, he said: ‘You, my young friend, 
have been to me during my illness all that 
the most devoted son could be,’ and before 
I hardly knew what he was doing, he took 
my hand, placed it in Frederick’s, and said: 
‘Eloise, darling, it is the last favor I will 
ever ask of you. Can not you consent to do 
this much to please your dying father? Only 
consent to give this little hand to Frederick, 
and your poor father will die in peace.’ And, 
Hester, there beside my father’s dying bed, I 
gave the required promise. Ah! my father 
little understood how much it cost me to 
make that promise, or by what base means 
Frederick had accomplished his purpose. 

‘““In a few days after we were married. 
The ceremony was performed in my father’s 
sick-room—for he would have it so—only our 
family physician, and a few of our most inti- 
mate friends were present to witness our 
marrisge. My marriage! It seemed far more 
like a faneral than a bridal. One thought 
alone sustained and comforted me through it 
all. Iwas fulfilling the last wish of my dying 
parent. How could I refuse him anything at 
such a time as that. In a few days after our 
marriage, my poor father calmly and peace- 
fully breathed his last in Frederick’s arms. 

‘‘It was midsummer when my father died. 
We remained at Westvale (the name of our 
beautiful home in Georgia) until the next 
summer, when Frederick proposed that we 
should come north and spend the summer. 
To this I readily assented. I wanted very 
much to come to Boston. For, notwithstand- 
ing I was Frederick’s wife, I had a great de- 
sire to visit Henry’s grave. And my mother’s 
relatives, how much I wanted to visit them. 
And what seemed strange to me at the time, 
but which was all made perfectly clear to me 
afterwards, I had not received a line from 
any of my mother’s relatives in Boston for 
more than two years; since long before poor 
Henry died Ihad not heard from any of them, 
though I had written them repeatedly. My 
husband opposed my going to Boston, and 
said the journey would be too long for me in 
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my enfeebled state of health, and proposed 
that we should first go to Saratoga and spend 
a few weeks; after that, if I was strong enough, 
we would go on to Boston. When we were 
within a few miles of this place I was taken 
very ill, so ill that we were obliged to stop at 
an inn at a little village some twenty-five 
miles from here. I lay there sick several 
weeks; too feeble to proceed on my journey, 
too feeble to rise from my bed. In the 
good landlady I found a kind friend, a 
tender, affectionate nurse. Everything was 
done for my comfort that could be done. 
Frederick, too, was all that the kindest, most 
devoted husband could be. A physician from 
this place came out every day to see me, but 
he gave me little hope. He evidently thought, 
as did I, that my days were numbered. Hes- 
ter, dear, I had many times since poor Henry 
died wished for death; but now that I stocd, 
as I then believed I did, face to face with the 
pale conqueror, I felt that I was not wholly 
prepared. My faith was so weak, that though 
a firm believer in the precious promises of the 
Bible, I hardly dare appropriate them to my- 
self. My husband was ready to do anything 
and everything for me, but how could he help 
me, when to him the Bible was a sealed book ? 
Once when Mrs. Ellis (that was the name of 
our landlady) came to sit with me, I asked her 
about her pastor, and if she thought he would 
be willing to visit me. ‘ Ah, yes, dear lady!’ 
she said; ‘I know he would be so glad to visit 
you. He has often inquired about you, and 
last Sunday in church he prayed for the sick 
lady who was lying ill in our midst. How I 
wish you could have heard him, he prayed 
so fervently, and I knew it was you he meant. 
He is such a dear, good young man, so gen- 
tle, and soft-spoken, and so tender with the 
sick. He has not been our pastor long, but 
we all love him so much.’ 

‘*The next day he came to see me. I was 
lying in a half dreamy state when he entered. 
I remember my husband came to my bedside, 
spoke my name, but did not fully arouse me. 
Then I heard some one in a strangely familiar 
voice inquire how long I had been ill. That 
voice! What a thrill it sent through my whole 
being! Had I indeed been dying as I then be- 
lieved I was, it would have called me back to 
life. Inamoment more I opened my eyes ; the 
young pastor stood beside me. Wasit all over? 
Had I already passed the confines of the un- 
known world, and was Henry—my Henry—the 








first to welcome me at the gates of Paradise, or 


had the grave given upits dead? For it was 
my Henry who, for more than two years I had 
mourned as dead, now stood before me. I 
forgot that I was a wife, forgot everything ; 
only one great feeling of joy filled my soul. 
Henry still lived. I have an indistinct recol- 
lection of his saying to me, ‘ Eloise, darling of 
my soul, is it thus we meet?’ And then for 
hours I recollect nothing. The excitement 
had been too much for me; I swooned in my 
husband’s arms, What passed between him 
and the man he had so deeply wronged I never 
knew. When I came back to consciousness 
again I found my husband sitting by my bed- 
side watching me with the tenderest solici- 
tude. ‘Ah, husband,’ I said, ‘I had sucha 
sweet dream. I thought that Henry, whom I 
have so long thought dead, was not dead, but 
came and stood beside my bed, and called me 
his Eloise. Do not be grieved or angry, hus- 
band, 1 have tried to be a good wife to you, 
but I cannot forget Henry.’ 

**My husband looked up at me, and never 
shall I forget how pale and sorrowful he 
looked, and said, ‘My poor, wronged wife, it 
was no dream, but Henry Carlton himself.’ 

‘**But how was it,’ I eagerly inquired. 
‘How came I to hear he was dead ?’ 

‘* * Because,’ my dear wife, ‘you have been 
deeply wronged. The letters you received in 
regard to his sickness and death were all a 
forgery.’ 

‘*¢Oh, who could have done it? who could 
have performed so base a part?’ I eagerly in- 
qufred. 

*** Curse me, if you will, Eloise; drive me 
from your presence, banish me eternally, but 
first, on my bended knees, let me confess my 
sin.’ 

‘*And my poor husband, who had never 
knelt to mortal man, scarcely to his Maker, 
knelt by my bedside and told me all. He it 
was that wrote the letter telling me of Henry’s 
illness, afterwards the one which contained 
the news of his death. He it was that pre- 
vented all commrnication between me and 
my mother’s friends, lest the deception he 
had practised should be found out. But in 
a moment when he least expected it, the 
man he had so deeply wronged stood before 
him. ‘ Ah, Eloise,’ he said, ‘you cannot for- 
give me. I who have so embittered your 
whole life, and separated you from the only 
man you ever loved; how dare I ask your 
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forgiveness? Do you remember the sacrile- 
gious words I once uttered in your presence ? 
That I would win you, if I had to imperil my 
soul’s salvation to do it? And oh, I some- 
times fear that I have done it! Yet he for- 
gave me. Yes, the man I had so deeply 
wronged forgave me all, and bade me seek 
the forgiveness of the Almighty; said there 
was compassion in the bosom c“ the Infinite 
Redeemer for even sinners such as I. Ah, 
Eloise, this young Carlton is a noble man; I 
do not wonder you could not love me after 
knowing him. And now, dear wife,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘I have never touched a cent of the 
property which came to me from your father. 
I freely give it all back to you, and as soon 
as you are stronger, I will leave the country, 
for I know that my presence must be hateful 
to you. In time you can apply for a divorce, 
and you may yet be Henry’s wife.’ ’’ 

“But you forgave him; you did not -send 
him from you; you could not do it, my dear 
Mrs. Weston, when he was so penitent ?”’ 

** Yes, Hester, I forgave him. OnceI would 
have cursed him and sent him from me; but 
those days wore passed. If Henry had for- 
given him, why should not I? Besides, he 
was my husband, and ever since our mar- 
riage had been the kindest and most tender 
of husbands, and I felt that no power on earth 
had a right to separate us.’’ 

**But did you never see Henry again ?’’ 

**Oh, yes; when I was stronger he came to 
see me. Our first interview was alone, for 
my husband would have it so. From his own 
lips I heard all that happened to him since we 
parted. I knew from his looks what he had 
suffered. But it was such a joy to him now 
to know that through it all I had been true 
to him, and that it was only when the pro- 
mise was wrung from me at the bedside of my 
dying father, that I consented to be the wife 
of another. ‘You did right, Eloise,’ he said, 
‘to forgive your husband and take him back 
to your confidence. He will never abuse it 
again.’ 

‘*Strange as it may seem, from the time I 
first knew that Henry lived I began rapidly 
to mend. Was soon able to sit up and ride 
out, and in a few weeks we left for Saratoga. 
Henry’s parting words were, ‘Be brave, 
Eloise; Life is short, Eternity is long. Frede- 
rick’s in life, mine through a never ending 
eternity. We spent several weeks at Sara- 
toga, then returned to our southern home. 

VoL. Lxxv.—10 





My health after that was comparatively good. 
The next season we went to Europe, spent 
more than a year there. The reat of the time 
we have lived on our plantation at the South, 
with the exception of the one winter we spent 
in Washington. Frederick has always been 
the same kind devoted husband you have 
seen him since he has been here. And, best 
of all, I have reason to hope and trust he is 4 
Christian.’’ 

‘*But did you never hear from Henry 
again ?’’ 

‘*No, never. Soon after we parted with 
him he resigned his pastorate, and went as 
a missionary to India. A year agoI saw an 
account of his death in a Northern paper.”’ 

‘Dead! Dead!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘and so 
young!’’ and I could not restrain my tears ; 
they would flow in spite of myself. 

‘*Do not weep, Hester,’’ she said, ‘‘it is 
better so. Ard ever since he died my health 
has been failing. I feel that I shall soon fol- 
low him. It was on account of my health we 
came north this summer.’’ Then, as if to 
herself, she said, ‘‘ He told me to be brave; I 
have tried to be, but oh, I am so weary. I 
hope and trust the struggle is almost over.’’ 

‘*But ‘pardon me, dear friend, for telling 
you sosadastory. Heaven grant your young 
life may be clouded with no such great sor- 
row. YetI will not complain, our Hervenly 
Father deals out to us all, in love no doubt, 
just the discipline He sees we need.”’ 

The next day her husband returned, and 
was shocked at her changed appearance ; 
blamed her for not sending for him; wanted 
to do a thousand things for her, and insisted 
upon taking her to the seaside for a change. 
But no. All she wanted was to get strong 
enough to return to her home at the South. 
Many times he thanked me for the little kind- 
nesses I had rendered his wife during his ab- 
sence, and urged me te accompany them 
home. But to this proposition my mother 
would upon no account consent. Ina week 
or two after Mr. Weston’s return we left Sara- 
toga, and I bade my new-found friend a final 
farewell, for I never saw her again. The 
evening before I left she placed a costly ring 
upon my finger, which she bade me wear in 
remembrance of her. It has never left my 
finger since. In less than a year from the 
time I parted with her at Saratoga, I received 
a letter in an unknown hand, bearing a South- 
ern postmark, sealed with black. Mrs. Weston 
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had written me several times since her return, 
but this was from her husband. He had 
written to tell me she was dead. Yes, the 
struggle was over. And though I shed some 
bitter tears when I heard of her death, they 
were not for her, but for myself. Poor tried 
I mourned that I had lost a friend, but 
I rejoiced that peace and rest had come to 
her at last. 


one! 





ACTING CHARADE.—CHAMPAGNE. 
BY M. M. G. 
SHAM. 
Characters. 


LapyY SELINA. 
Capt. STANLEY. 


Me usu, lady’s maid. 


Scene I.—The house door—Srantey, MELLIsH. 


Stanley. Well, my dear girl, all I can say 
is, if you can only manage somehow to get 
me a peep at your mistress, I’ll make it 
worth your while, I promise you. 

Mellish. indeed, Captain Stanley, I’m sure 
you ’ve always behaved very handsome to me, 
sir, and I’ll do my very best, I do assure 
you. But, la! ladies, you see, are so very 
different from us, they do want such a deal 
of coaxin’ and managin’ like. Now, it’s my 
firm notion that my lady likes you all the 
while better than any of ’em; but when a 
lady’s got such a heap of lovers, in course 
there ’s no possibility of being quite certain ; 
and as for worming it out of her, she’s so 
close like when she don’t want a thing known, 
is Lady Selina, that you might just a. well 
try to open an oyster with your finge: and 
thumb. 

Stanley. Well, you really must try and hit 
upon some bright idea. You women are so 
clever at that sort of thing. 

Mellish. (Meditatively.) You stop a bit, sir. 
There ’s one just come into my head. The 
other day I says to missis, says I: ‘‘ There’s 
sowe gypsies of the fortune-telling sort come 
into the neighborhood,’’ saysI. ‘*Ah!’’ says 
she, *‘ rather amusin’,’”’ says she; ‘‘I should 
rather like to have my fortune told,’’ says 
she. 

Stanley. (Interrupting her and shaking her 
violently by the hand.) I see it! Glorious! 
_Mellish, you’re an angel! Me, you know, in 
an old red cloak, with a hood to hide my 
whiskers, and my face and hands done up 
with walnut pickles! You’ll lend me the 





rest of the toggery, and we’ll see if we don’t 
manage something between us. Eh? (Rubs 
his hands.) 

Mellish. Don’t say another word, sir. You 
come to me at six o’clock to-morrow eve- 
ning, and you shall find everything ready and 


waiting, just as you wish it. [ Exit. 
Stanley. Famous girl! [Calls after her.] 
Don’: forget the walnut pickles ! [ Exit. 


Scene Il.—A drawing-room—Lapr SELINA, 
MELLIsH. 

Lady Selina. You are sure, Mellish, she is 
one of the real sort? For people do take one 
in so dreadfully about everything now-a-days, 
that it’s quite frightful. 

Mellish. Oh dear, yes, my lady ; I do assure 
you she’s quite the right sort. If your lady- 
ship will allow me, I ’ll bring her up at once. 

Selina. Oh, very well, you may fetch her 
if you please, Mellish. [£xrit Meuuiss. 

Selina. (Solus.) It strikes me there is some- 
thing very odd and excited about Mellish’s 
manner. What possible motive can she have 
in being so determined that I shall see this 
old gypsy woman? I can’t help suspecting 
she has some other object in view besides 
amusing her mistress. Who knows but the 
gypsy may be an envoy from Stanley in 
the disguise of a red cloak. Ah me! I 
only wish it were Stanley himself! Poor fel- 
low, he is evidently too diffident to make 
me an offer, knowing as he does the difference 
there is in our fortunes, and I cannot be ex- 
pected to make the first advances. What a 
pity some good fairy could not appear upon 
the scene and set us to rights. 


Scene IlI.—Enter Srantey (disguised), Lapy 
Setina, and MELLIs#. 

Mellish. This is the person I mentioned to 
your ladyship. 

Selina. Ah! you are one of the real old 
gypsy tribe, I understand? 

Stanley. Yes, indeed, my lady. I count my 
descent by five generations, from Bampfyle 
Moore Carew. 

Selina. Ah! you are not one of the Stanley 
tribe? 

Stanley. No, indeed, my lady; I have 
naught to do with that contemptible set. 
Never was a Stanley yet, gypsy or not gypsy, 
that had a brass farthing to ring upon his 
tombstone. 

Selina. You value people only according to 
their riches, apparently, my good woman. 
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Stanley. Ay, surely, my lady; ’tis the way 
of the world, I’m thinking; and, no doubt, 
your ladyship goes with the current. 

Selina. On the contrary, I have the great- 
est contempt for money. But will you tell 
my fortune now, good dame? (Gives her 
hand.) 

Stanley. Will your ladyship please to cross 
my hand with silver? 

Selina. I will cross it with gold, if you tell 
me what I wish, good woman. 

Stanley. Dear lady, I see by the crossing 
of the lines on your palm that you speak 
truth, when you say you have a contempt for 
riches. 

Selina. Humph! 

Stanley. Your ladyship has lately refused 
several excellent offers; some of them from 
gentlemen of large fortunes. 

Selina. This you have probably heard in 
the village. 

Stanley. By the line that touches your little 
finger I can divine the reason of your treating 
them so coldly. It is no objection to the 
estate of matrimony that induced you to re- 
fuse these offers, lady. 

Selina. Pray let me hear what other motive 
I could have for doing so. 

Stanley. A preference, perhaps, for one who 
has not dared to propose for you, for reasons 
that I alone could reveal. 

Selina. Ah! tell me these, good woman, and 
I will cross both hands with gold. 

Mellish. ( Aside.) How eager my lady is. 
It’s plain enough there’s some one in the 
case ! 

Stanley. Surely it would be great presump- 
tion for an unfortunate individual without 
fame, wealth, or position, to aspire to your 
hand? ; 

Selina. The only person I consider worthy 
of it, can boast none of these worldly advan- 
tages. 

Stanley. Ah, lady! if it be really the fact 
that you care for none of these things, I know 
a true and honest heart whose devotion even 
you might not reject. 

Selina. Pray, nane the owner, my good 
woman! for I know of no heart devoted to me 
which is worthy »f those titles. 

(STANLEY pauses, irresolute.) 

Mellish. (Aside.) It’s as plain as the nose 
on his face! How gentlefolks do muddie their 
love affairs surely! Well, I can’t stand this 
no longer! (Runs forward, and pulls off the 





gypsy cloak, discovering Staxiey in uniform.) 
(Aloud.) Lawk-a-daisy! Don’t you see, my 
lady, that here stands the identical gentle- 
man! Why, mercy me! the gypsy was all a 
sham ! 

Selina. ( Gives her hand to StanuEy, smiling. ) 
Ah, Stanley! you are not the only impostor ! 
I knew you all the time! 

(Stanzey kneels on one knee, and kisses her hand.) 


(Curtain falls.) 


PAGNE (as PANE). 


Characters. 
GENERAL PLENDERGAST. Mrs. Procsom, 
CHARLES Mostyn. LANDLADY. 
EMILY. WAITERS. 


Scene I.—Public room ata country inn. Enier 
Emuty in traveiling dress. Mrs. Procsom. 
Mrs. Progsom. (Showing her in.) I°1l just 

see to the luggage, my dear, and I'll be with 

you again directly. { Exit. 
Emily. (Solus. Walks languidly to the win- 
dow, and stands looking out.) Dear old Prog- 
som, it always does me good to see her kind 
face. But, ah, me! (Sighs.) Ican never see 
her without thinking of bygone days, when 
she was still housekeeper at Blandford, and 

Charley was still at the rectory. Poor Char- 

ley! I wonder where you are now! and | 

wonder if it would make you unhappy if you 
heard I was going to be married. Ah, me! 

I am sadly afraid I shall never forget you, 

though I do try very hard, I am sure. (Stands 

musing, then writes his name on the pane with 


diamond ring.) 


Enter Proasom. 


Progsom. (Holds open the door.) Come, my 
dear young lady, your room is quite ready. 
Come up stairs and take off your things, and 
make yourself comfortable. [ Exeunt. 


Scene II.—Jmmediately after—Enter Genxerau 
Pienpercast (takes off hat, gloves, etc., gapes 
about). Enter Procsom, PLENDERGAST. 
Progsom, (Curtseying.) I have had a heavy 

tea laid in the back parlor, as you ordered, 

General. My young lady is taking off her 

things, sir; and she desired me to say she 

would join you there directly. 

General. Ah! You don’t find your young 
lady looking well, I am afraid, Mrs. Progsom ? 
It’s my belief she has never been quite her- 
self since you married and left us—eh, Prog- 
som? 
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Progsom. Well, sir, it strikes me she do look 
a little mopy like. 

General. Yes, that’s just it; there’s no 
doubt about it. Emily’s spirits are not what 
they used to be. Can’t help fancying some- 
times she’s still moping after that young 
Mostyn. You remember ?—the Rector’s son, 
who went off to the diggings some four years 
back, and came to grief, they all suppose, for 
they have never heard of him since—a wild 
young fellow, lam afraid; always thought he 
would come to no good. I wish I could feel 
sure that Emily had forgotten him. 

Progsom. Well! well! well! Men ain’t 
never to be depended upon, and that’s a fact. 
When I was still living at the hall, General, 
afore I married Progsom, I certainly did think 
my young lady and Mr. Mostyn was sweet 
upon one another. But, deary me! four 
years is a long time; and I did hear—asking 
pardon for the liberty, sir—that Miss Emily 
was going to be married to some elderly gen- 
tleman with a large fortune. 

General. Ah! well, the fact was, Mrs. Prog- 
som, she couldn’t quite make up her mind to 
it, you see; wanted time to think it over, and 
soon. In a month from this, however, she 
must give her answer; but she has never 
mentioned the gentleman’s name to me from 
that day to this; I haven’t the least notion 
what answer she intends to give. 

Progsom. Does she ever speak of Master 
Charley, sir, if I might make so bold? 

General. Never; for more than three years 
his name has never passed her lips. Some- 
times I really hope she has forgotten him 
altogether; but if so, what can be the reason 
of this constant depression of spirits, and the 
evident reluctance she entertains for matri- 
mony? Iam touring about now in the hope 
that the change may do her good; but it 
seems to me she gets worse and worse as time 
goes by. 


Enter Waiter. 


Waiter. I have carried in the urn, sir, and 
the broiled ham, and the kidneys, and the 
young lady begged me to say she was a-wait- 
in’, sir. [zit Geyerat, laughing and talking, 
followed by Progsom. 


Scene IIl.-—The same. Enter Mostyn in travel- 
ling dress; after walking up and down in an 
agitated manner for a time he rings the bell. 
Enter Wairer.—Mostyy, WAITER. 


Mostyn. Order my horse round, and bring 
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the bill. [zit Warrer.] (Continues walking 
up and down musingly with his arms folded.) 
Well, I am an unfortunate man, indeed! 
After four years spent as a prisoner among 
those confounded Bushmen, I come to be 
greeted with the news that the only woman I 
ever cared for is ‘‘ going to be married to 
some moneyed old man of fifty.’’ What a fool 
I was to come home at all, or to believe in 
the possibility of any woman’s being constant 
for four years! O Emily! Emily! I little 
thought you would have forgotten me so 
soon! (Walks up to a window. Throws him- 
self into a chair, and gazes out. Suddenly starts 
up and approaches window.) Good heavens! 
What an extraordinary thing! It can’t be! 
Yes, it is! ‘* Charley Mostyn,’’ evidently in a 
woman’s writing, and really I must be mad; 
but I could swear it was hers. (Rubs his eyes 
and retires a few steps, looking at it from a dis- 
tance.) Yes; as plain as possible, ‘* Charley 
Mostyn,’’ traced on the glass, no doubt with 
a diamond ring. May be the very one I gave 
the dear girl as a parting gift, who knows? 
(Muses a moment, then rings the bell violently. 
Enter WAITER.) 


Mostyy, WAITER. 


Mostyn. Waiter! has General Plendergast 
been stopping at your hotel lately ? 

Waiter. Comes down here riglar every au- 
tumn, sir. General’s in the back parlor, 
now, sir, with his daughter, Miss Plendergast. 

Mostyn. (Drops into a chair.) Oh! that’s 
all: 

Waiter. Your horse is at the door, sir. Bill, 
if you please, sir. (Lays bill on table and waits 
near door.) 


Scenz IV.—Znter Emutty, Mostyn, Waiter. 


Emily. (Without looking towards Mosryy.) 
Where can papa have left his pocket-hand- 
kerchief ? 

Mostyn. (Advancing.) Emily! 

Emily. (Screams and turns as if to leave the 
room.) : 

Mostyn. (Seizes her hand.) One moment, 
Emily! I will not detain you long. Only 
answer me one question. (Leads her to the 
window.) Can it be your hand that has traced 
my name so lovingly upon that window-pane ? 

Emily. (Covers her face with her handkerchief.) 
O Charley ! 

Mostyn. If so, I will defy all the moneyed old 
monsters under the sun to tear you from me! 
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(Looks at her finger.) My ring, too! Ah! 
Emily, you have not forgotten me! 

Emily. (Sobbing.) Well! I suppose you 
must ask papa! 

Mostyn. (Raising her hand to his lips and point- 
ing to the window.) To think that little pane 
of glass has proved so perfect a cure for all 
my sorrows ! 

Waiter. (Aside.) First time as ever I heard 
of a pain being a cure for anything in all my 
life. [E£xit, curtain falls. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
Characters—Two Waiters. 


For the last scene let two gentlemen, 
dressed as waiters, stand in the middle of the 
stage with some Champagne bottles on a 
buffet near, which, on the curtain’s rising, 
they proceed to uncork and hand round to 
the assembled guests. 

(This is a good charade to choose as a wind- 
up, as it makes a most amusing and appro- 
priate finale.) 





THE FIRESIDE. 


Ir is as the focus of home fellowship and 
intercourse that we speak of the fireside—as 
the spot consecrated to the freest action and 
utterance of family sympathies and affections 
—where conjugal, parental, fraternal, and 
filial anxieties, hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, 
loves, resentments, confessions, forgiveness, 
are wont to be exchanged. There is no other 
place in which can be realized more tho- 
roughly the weaving into one of several lives, 
each imparting and each receiving something 
from the rest. No other is so sacred to the 
memory of those who have been summoned 
thence into the wide world, who are, perhaps, 
afar off, or on the sea, or doing their allotted 
work amongst strangers, or removed to those 
more inaccessible shores ‘‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.’”’ Elsewhere, the absent may be forgot- 
ten; but seldom, for long tegether, at the fire- 
side. It is crowded with associations which 
touch the heart at some point or other of its 
surface, and make it thrill with affectionate 
emotion, in which every member of the family 
gathered round the hearth can take an ap- 
propriate share. No lessons leave a more 
abiding impression than those which gently 








drop into the mind at the fireside. No fun is 
more tickling, or leaves behind it less regret. 
No history is purer, as a whole, than fireside 
history, and none lives longer or more lov- 
ingly in remembrance. He who cannot look 
forward with yearning desires to fireside en- 
joynients, as the staple enjoyments of life, is 
greatly to be pitied, and, if the cause be in 
himself, greatly te be blamed. 





SIBYL. 
BY ANNA ELVIRA HULBERT. 


Srey is sitting as in a dream, 
Down where the willows and waters play ; 
Her gaze is bent on the rippling stream, 
But her thoughts seem wandering far away ; 
From the dimpling smile of her lips a blush 
Steals up like the rose to her temples fair 
Does the south wind waken that wavering flush, 
As it toys at will with her dark-brown hair? 


Sibyl is lost in a waking dream ; 
Eyes half humid with soft delight 
Lose the beauty of sun and stream, 
And banks that slope to the waters bright ; 
Smiles, and blushes, and lovelit eyes— 
Tell me, sweet Sibyl, the secret spell! 
Ah! since you start with such strange surprise, 
I can guess—possibly—quite as well! 


Proud Moatressor was here to-day— 
Proud in his honor and manly worth, 
And his beauty brave—and I heard him say 
He would win a name with the great of earth, 
And write its letters so true and high, 
Their gold would outshine e’en the gilt of wealth, 
And the world’s time-servitors, standiog by, 
Should worship his star, though they came by stealth, 


He bent him low to the maiden’s ear, 
“Sibyl, for you, for you I shall win; 
Your name shall be as a battle-prayer, 
And thoughts of my darling as a vesper hymn ;" 
Ah, my maiden! no pouting lips! 
Frowns never will do now the story's out! 
Eyes are not always in dim eclipse— 
I know what you were thinking about! 


Fie! my Sibyl, to care for him! 
To pour out the wealth of your heart like wine, 
And hoard up his words till life’s chalice rim 
Seems filled with a treasure almost divine! 
But Cupid laughs ae I vainly chide, 
Weill knowing the truth I can ne’er deny, 
That to maiden beauty and woman's pride, 
Love's dream is the signet of destiny. 





Onz of the best proofs that any one possesses 
a really enlarged view of men and things, is 
the capacity he shows for maintaining just 
and happy relations with the people imme- 
diately around him. 











NUMBER FIVE; OR, KITTY STORY'S BOARDING-SCHOOL 
EXPERIENCE. 


BY BELLE RUTLEDGE. 


‘‘Ou, Evelyn, shouldn’t you like to go to 
Madame Hayward’s boarding-school at Graf- 
ton? Clara Dean has just graduated from 
there, and she saysit’s the best young ladies’ 
seminary in New England; and I’ve been 
teasing ma and papa to let me go there, and 
finish, instead of attending Miss Alger’s school 
here any longer !’’ 

Thus spoke little Kitty Story, one March 
evening, as she sat in a handsomely-furnished 
library of her friend, Evelyn Reed’s home, 
before a table at which the two young ladies 
had been conning their lessons. 

**I really don’t know, Kitty, whether I 
should like Grafton or not,’’ was the reply. 
‘*Our seminary here furnishes ‘sufficient in- 
tellectual food,’ as Squire Preston would say 
—you remember his speech at the opening of 
the last term, Kitty, when he so pompously 
set forth the attractions of our institution, 
and proclaimed that ‘the course of instruc- 
tion introduced by Miss Alger is unrivalled— 
the corps of teachers she brings into the field 
is unequalled—ard young ladies educated 
here will go forth fitted for any position in 
life, even shoula they be called to preside 
over the White House and entertain the bril- 
liant assemblages gathered therein.’ So, if 
we are to believe the Squire, it is doubtful if 
Grafton could present any superior attractions 
to our Oldtown Seminary,’’ added Evelyn, 
smilingly. 

‘*T must confess myself, Eva, that Miss 
Alger certainly has brought up the school 
wonderfully, since she came here as princi- 
pal; and papa said to-night—when I spoke 
about wanting to go away—that Miss Alger’s 
school would soon be very popular; and, even 
now, scholars are beginning to come in from 
other places, and that soon gives a school 
wide reputation. But ma took my part, and 
said that would not be for several years, at 
least—not until my school days were over— 
and that a young lady’s education nowadays 
was never considered finished unless she had 
spent at least one year at a fashionable board- 
ing-school. But papa didn’t seem to favor 
the idea much at first, for he’s rather old- 
fashioned and set in his notions, you know, 
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Eva; and he said, besides, he couldn’t spare 
me, should be lonely, and I never would be 
contented, would be dreadfully homesick, 
and so forth; and I don’t think I could ever 
have got him to listen to the plan—though 
I most always do succeed in teasing him into 
whatever I set my mind on—if Clara Dean 
hadn’t fortunately called at our house while 
we were talking about it; and then ma asked 
her to describe Madame Hayward’s school, 
and papa couldn’t help believing all she said 
about it. Why, it must be splendid there, 
Eva, if it’s half Clara says ‘tis. She gave 
such an interesting account of the teachers— 
all so amiable and accomplished; of the high 
tone of the instruction course; and the moral 
as well as intellectual influences at Grafton ; 
that papa really grew interested, and smiled, 
and nodded approvingly; and, after she had 
gone, he said that he didn’t know but he 
would give his consent for me to attend one 
year, provided my very wise, sensible, and 
prudent friend Evelyn Reed would also accom- 
pany his giddy, harum-scarum little daughter. 
So, you perceive, Eva, dear, how much con- 
fidence papa puts in you; and now, you will 
go, won’t you, dear ?’”’ asked Kitty, coaxingly. 
‘*Just think—what splendid times we shall 
have! and, besides, we shall come back so 
polished that half the girls in town vrill envy 
us—and then think, too, what a sensation we 
shall create when we appear in Oldtown so- 
ciety !”’ 

“Why, Kitty, what an orator! You excel 
’*Squire Preston !’’ exclaimed her friend, with 
alaugh. ‘‘And so, you have it all planned— 
that neither of us will be ‘ finished’ or ‘ pol- 
ished’ unless we take out our graduating 
papers at Grafton, and I must accompany 
you? Well, I will say, that sometimes I have 
thought it might be as well for me to go away 
to complete my studies; though, since we 
have had so good a school here, I had about 
given up the idea. But I will think of it— 
and you know I must gain the consent of my 
guardian beforeI decide. There is one induce- 
ment that would urge my going to Grafton, 
and that is, that the professors in French and 
music are both from the Old Countries; while 
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Miss Alger’s school—though good in other 
respects—lacks in the best tuition in these 
accomplishments. Clara Dean was in here 
also, this afternoon, and spoke particularly 
of these two teachers at Grafton.’”’ 

** And so you ’ll go, Eva, dear, if Mr. Butler 
consents ? and of course he will, for when did 
he ever refuse you anything?’’ cried Kitty, 
delightedly. ‘‘It’s all settled, then! We 
shall leave Oldtown precisely on the ninth of 
next May, en route for Grafton!’’ and she 
clapped her hands joyously. 

** And, in about one year, be turned out 
from Madame Hayward’s two of the most 
‘polished’ young ladies extant, to return as 
stars of the first magnitude in the social firma- 
ment of Oldtown, Kitty ?’’ 

‘‘Make fun, will you? You dear old soul!’ 
exclaimed Kitty. ‘‘Of course it will be so— 
a pair of resplendent geniuses! intellectual 
diamonds ef the first water—our names writ- 
ten in pens of gold on tablets of silver, to be 
handed down to future generations! But, 
perhaps you don’t know that I intend to have 
a little freedom and some capital good times 
at Grafton, too! boarding-school girls always 
do; and now, do throw aside those everlasting 
French verbs, and let’s plan out what new 
things we shall want to wear.”’ 

Six weeks later, upon a raw, drizzly morn- 
ing in early May—for winter yet strangely 
*‘lingered in the lap of spring’’—our two 
young ladies were met at the Oldtown depot 
by quite a delegation of their quondam school- 
girl friends, who, despite the inclement wea- 
ther, had gathered to bid them adieu prepa- 
ratory to their setting out for the scene of 
their future intellectual achievements. And 
so—after the last good-bys were spoken— 
Evelyn and Kitty took their seats on the 
train; and, amid much fluttering of kerchiefs 
and lingering glances from the car-window, 
they were borne rapidly away into the misty, 
foggy distance. . 

By and by, when the two girls had ceased 
to gaze from the window, Kitty drew up the 
blind with a little shiver, and said, deprecat- 
ingly, with a doleful expression on her face :— 

‘‘It’s beginning to rain hard, and I don’t 
want to remember Oldtown as looking so 
gloomy. Oh, dear, Eva! do you suppose it’s 
this weather that makes me feel so blue? I do 
wish it was pleasant! for who wants to think 
of leaving everything and everybody in a 
mist! I’m, afraid that this storm forebodes 





a gloomy experience for us. Why don’t you 
say something, Eva?’’ 

‘*What! homesick already, Kitty?’’ an- 
swered Evelyn, with a little laugh, which, 
somehow, seemed forced, so unlike was it to 
her usual ringing ones. ‘‘ You are surely 
forgetting what splendid times we are to have, 
and what wonderful beings we are to return 
when our year is up at Grafton !’’ 

‘There, Eva, don’t dwell on that forever!’’ 
said her companion, half pettishiy; and then 
she added, ‘‘ of course I mean to like it—for I 
was the first to want to go—and I’m far from 
homesick; but I couldn’t help feeling a little 
bad at parting from the girls. If it had been 
sunshiny, I shouldn’t have felt so; but to see 
them all grow so dim and shadowy in that 
thick mist, it made me feel as if everything 
and everybody were getting vapory and un- 
certain. I shall be glad when we get to 
Grafton.’ 

‘* Did [hear you speak of Grafton Seminary, 
young ladies?’’ asked a voice just behind 
them; and the two friends turned, to behold 
a prepossessing-looking, middle-aged man, 
with a little girl of about twelve or thirteen, 
who occupied the seat behind them. 

** Yes, sir,’’ answered Evelyn, for it was 
her upon whom his eyes rested. ‘‘ We are 
now on our way to that school, to enter it as 
pupils.”’ 

‘Jam also going there, to place my little 
daughter under Madame Hayward’s care. 
The school has been recommended to me by 
a friend who has daughters there; and the 
principal herself seems just the person to take 
charge of my motherless Florence. Have you 
attended before, ladies—or is this your Fresh- 
man term ?’’ 

‘*It is our first term, sir,’’ said Kitty, in 
reply. 

‘Then you cannot speak of the merits of 
Grafton from experience ?’’ continued the gen- 
tleman, ‘‘My friends recommended it very 
highly, both for its intellectual and moral ad- 
vantages; but I heard afterwards, from an- 
other source, that some of the young ladies 
who attend there are not so contented and 
happy. But this may be owing to the fact 
that they probably were a little wild and 
giddy at home, and thus would not submit 
very easily to restraint when away from it. 
As it is, I must place my little Florry some- 
where immediately—for I am called out of the 
country, and have not time to investigate the 
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different schools; soI have made up my mind 
that Grafton is probably all that it has been 
represented to be.’’ 


‘‘I think you will find it a very pleasant 
home for your daughter, sir,’’ now said Eve- 
lyn, ‘‘for we, also, have friends, who have 
recommended it very highly.’’ 


The gentleman thanked her for the pleasant 
assurance she gave; and then their conversa- 
tion ceased. But it had been overheard by 
the occupants of the seat just in front of Kitty 
and Evelyn—two young ladies, who, in their 
turn, looked around, and one of them in- 
quired :— 

**So you are both going to Grafton Semi- 
nary? Sister Lucy and I are also on our way 
there; and we are glad at the prospect of 
company, for we, too, are novitiates this term.’’ 


Our young ladies from Oldtown both re- 
plied; and ere long the quartette were quite 
well acquainted, and had become apprised of 
each other’s names, residences, and so forth. 


‘*Grafton must be splendid, Eva!’’ whis- 
pered Kitty, ‘‘ for everybody seems to be go- 
ing. Here are five of us in a bunch! and who 
knows how many more are on the train ?’’ 

Two hours passed pleasantly away; and 
then the train came to a halt at a station 
where they were to change cars for another 
train for Grafton. They gathered up their 
shawls and reticules, and left the car; but 
had barely time to procure tickets in the de- 
pot, ere the conductor of the train in waiting 
cried out :— 

**Cars ready for Grafton! All stopping 
there take their seats in the rear car!’’ 

Evelyn and Kitty rushed from the ladies’ 
room and on board the train. They had 
noticed the unusual number of young lady 
travellers pressing up to the ticket-office, and 
now found the cars so crowded that it was 
with difficulty they procured a seat. These 
young ladies, they shortly found, were, like 
themselves, en route for that fountain of learn- 
ing—Grafton Seminary. 

Why, everybody is going to Grafton!’’ ex- 
claimed Kitty. ‘‘How lucky that we wrote 
in season to secure a good room, Eva! for 
you know that madame, in her letter, assured 
us that she would reserve for us one of the 
best in the new boarding-house. That was 
really a wise forethought of ours!’’ 

An hour later the locomotive, after giving 
two or three monitory shrieks, slackened 





‘speed, and at length ceased motion altogether; 
when the conductor sang out :— 

** Grafton !’’ 

Evelyn and Kitty were almost the last of a 
‘bevy of young ladies, and girls hardly in their 
teens, who crowded out upon the platform of 
the station; and they could hardly find a stand- 
ing-place under the protection of the small, 
brown wooden building, which constituted 
the so-called ‘‘depot.’’? Vainly they endea- 
vored to find some hack to convey them up 
to the seminary; but all was hubbub and 
confusion, and a crowd pressing to and fro. 
At length they heard the following words, 
enunciated by a young man’s Voice, and in 
strong nasal tones :— 

‘*Look a here, naow! Some o’ you young 
ladies must wait till some o’ the tothers are 
kerried up to the boarding-house; for my 
kerridges won’t begin to hold ye all, enny- 
how! I’ll be back agin arter the rest in a 
jiffy!’ 

Looking in the direction from whence this 
sound proceeded, the girls saw two covered 
wagons, into which two horses were har- 
nessed ‘‘tandem,’’ drawn up at the edge of 
the platform; and a tall, athletic, rather 
good-looking black-eyed young man, of per 
haps twenty-five, was busily bestowing the 
new arrivals into them—after which he gave 
one pair of reins into the hands of an elderly 
man, while he jumped aboard the other vehi- 
cle himself. 

‘* And those are the ‘kerriges!’ said Kitty, 
dolefully, as they were whirled off, crowded 
to their utmost capacity. ‘‘ Why, Eva, they 
look just like milk-carts! Have we got to go 
up to the seminary in them, do you suppose ?’? 

** Yes, we always have to go in them,’’ an- 
swered a little girl who stood near by. ‘You 
never have been to Grafton before, I guess, 
or you wouldn’t ask that question. ‘Lexis 
and his father always take the seminary girls 
up. You don’t know ‘Lexis ?’’ 

‘*No; we don’t know ’Lexis,’’ answered 
Evelyn Reed, laughing. ‘That honor is yet 
in store for us.’’ 

‘* Well, it won’t take you long to get ao- 
quainted, young ladies, I imagine, judging 
by the specimen we ’ve just had of his loqua- 
cious powers,’’ said a gentleman’s voice near 
by; and they turned to behold the companion 
of their jonsney, holding his little Florence by 
the hand. 

In about twenty minutes the wagons re- 
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turned, and then there was another rush. 
This time, the elder driver—a man of about 
fifty—spoke. 

‘There ’s such a lot o’ you new ones, that 
I shall have to make a third trip,’’ he said. 
‘‘Hev patience, young ladies, and you sh’ll 
all be sarved! ’Lexis’n I couldn’t git out 
the big open team on account o’ the rain, or 
we could a-kerried ye all ter onc’t. But my 
hosses is swift on the foot—so you won’t hev 
to wait much longer!’’ and, with a low chir- 
rup, and flourish of his long whip over the 
back of the lean white horse that led off the 
black one, he whirled off again over the 
muddy road that led from the depot up to the 
seminary boarding-house. 

A word here concerning the father and son 
who officiated as the Jehus who transferred 
the nymphs in waiting to the classic shelter 
of the institution, for the pair really occupied 
quite a prominent place in Grafton. The 
elder gentleman, in addition to being landlord 
of the square, oid-fashioned tavern—the one 
hotel of the secluded town—was proprietor of 
the sole livery stable it also contained, a sam- 
ple of whose ‘‘ turnouts’’ we have seen in his 
two ‘‘kerridges.’’ ’Lexis, his son, was the 
physical counterpart of what his sire must 
have been at his age; and owner of a ready 
tongue and a handsome pair of black eyes, 
which, it was said, had ofttimes made sad 
havoc upon those young seminary girls who, 
being to the (flirting) manor born, ‘‘ must 
perforce exercise their proclivities upon such 
material as was at hand—’Lexis being the 
only masculine that cams under their con- 
tracted sphere of influence. ’Lexis, too, had 
been to the wars; and, like Othello, told 
wondrous stories of hair-breadth ’scapes from 
rebel bullets, which invested him with a 
sort of interest in the eyes of the suscepti- 
ble and romantic girls, and was a fund of 
endless amusement to the roguish and mad- 
cap ones. 

To such, a walk to the depot was a favorite 
exercise in recreation hours; for ’Lexis and 
his white horses were sure to be there at train 
time—and to six or eight, crowded together 
in his ‘‘kerridge,’’ the ride back afforded 
ample fun and enjoyment. It is not to be 
supposed, though, that Madame Hayward 
knew of, or sanctioned, this infringement of 
one of the strictest rules of the seminary— 
viz: that ‘‘the young ladies should have no 
gentleman’s society, unless with the especial 





permission of the principal.’’ Therefore, 
these ‘‘sly flirtations’’ with the black-eyed 
*Lexis were quite sub rosa; and were generally 
limited to the range of one of his ‘‘ kivered 
kerridges’’ anywhere on the road between 
the depot and seminary buildings. 

In precisely twenty minutes more, ’Lexis’s 
white horse was again seen approaching ; and 
shortly, with a loud ‘‘whoa!’’ he threw out 
the reins and jumped upon the platform. His 
father came in beh in true turf style, and 
sang out:— 

‘* Most tired o’ waitin’, gals?’’ (The father 
mostly addressed the seminary scholars as 
‘‘gals,’? but ‘Lexis always politely said, 
‘young ladies.’’) ‘‘Sorry; but we couldn't 
git back a minnit sooner, an’ our hosses is 
swift on the foot as anyin this section. Ain’t 
ye, Bill? Ain’t ye, Fanny?’ addressing his 
quadrupeds, who seemed to understand his 
question, for they pricked up their ears and 
pawed the ground with their feet, as if iu an- 
swer. ‘* Wall now; pile in, will ye? Walk 
clean up ter the platform, Bill—walk up, 
Fanny—so’t the purty gals won’t sile their 
leetle gaiters!’’ And, probably understand- 
ing their master’s command, the black and 
the white horse obeyed. 

‘* What wonderful animals!’’ said Kitty, 
who, with her friend, and the gentleman and 
his little Florence, and several others, were 
soon seated in the elder driver’s vehicles— 
those girls who had been at Grafton before 
having scrambled for seats in ’Lexis’s con- 
veyance. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if they’d 
graduated at the seminary, Evelyn!’’ 

The gentleman smiled at her remark, and 
little Florence laughed; while the landlord— 
driver—who had overheard her, answered :— 

‘*No, miss; these ’ere critters didn’t grad- 
uate under Madame Hayward, I’m glad to 
say! She'd broke ’emin different! Either 
made ’em too subdood like to mind the 
lash} or else they ’d a-been spilt another way 
—made so skittish nobody couldn’t manage 
’em, jest like some o’ the young gals who 
goes here. Git up, Bill! Git up, Fanny !’’ 

‘*You don’t seem to have a very good 
opinion of the discipline used at Grafton, sir?’’ 
said the gentleman, who had been highly 
amused at this speech. 

‘Oh, yes, I do, sir!’’ was the reply. 
‘*Madame’s a capital manager. She gin’- 
rally keeps the gals straight, either by scol 
din’ or coaxin’ ’em herself; and then, ghe 
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gits help from the ministers who come out 
here every week to lecture to ’em; and they 
usually git settled down as peaceable as lambs 
by the end o’ the tarm, no matter how wild 
they be when they come; though, once ’n a 
while, there ’ll be a young one that ’ll kick in 
the traces.’’ 

‘* Which restive propensity I hope you won’t 
be guilty of, Florry, dear!’’ said her father, 
fondling his child’s hand in his own. 

‘‘Nor any of the restoof us, I hope, I am 
sure!” said Kitty Story naively. Soon the 
lively conversation was brought to an end 
by their arrival at the seminary buildings; 
and, under the shelter of friendly umbrellas, 
all found their way to a large, central house, 
whose ample doors stood invitingly open. 
There were young girls running hither and 
thither through the halls, with bundles, over- 
shoes, and umbrellas in their hands; or 
eagerly greeting the arrival of some classmate 
of a former term. Our friends only were 
strangers—they and the little Florence. The 
othdr two young ladies with whom they had 
conversed on the train, had been welcomed 
by some cousins and hurried away to their 
room. 

As they stood for a brief space over the hall 
register—little Florence clinging to the quiet 
Evelyn’s hand, and looking up into her face 
with a look of protection, her father having 
left her to find the principal—both Kitty and 
her friend looked around them to take in the 
features of their new home. The doors of two 
adjacent parlors stood open, revealing the fur- 
niture of each—a table, two straight-backed 
chairs, a dark-green, leather-covered sofa, 
and a mirror between the two windows. 
These were parlors ‘‘ No. 1’’ and ‘‘No. 2,’ as 
was revealed by gilt letters on a black ground 
when the doors were closed; and parlor No. 2 
held, in addition, a piano. The carpets were 
dark-green, with large squares of ‘‘ oil-cloth’’ 
tacked down at the doors, and before the 
sofas, tables, and piano. Altogether, they 
had a “ boarding-house’’ look, which sent a 
homesick feeling over the two girls fresh from 
cheerful homes whose dainty little ornaments 
of pictures, vases, cushions, et cetera, contri- 
buted to them a charming attractiveness. 

Over opposite these parlors was the dining- 
room, its name labelled, in the same large 
letters, on the door. At the end of the long 
hall stood another door, half open; and they 
walked along and looked in. This was the 





large drawing-room, really handsomely fur- 
nished ; and with a large oil portrait of a lady 
of remarkable beauty hanging on the wall. 
This portrait, they afterwards learned, was 
Madame Hayward’s, painted some years pre- 
vious ; and they learned, too, that this elegant 
apartment was held as a sort of show-room, 
rarely being opened, except on levees held at 
the end of the graduating summer term. 
Several smalier rooms also opened into the 
long hall, one of which was madame’s recep- 
tion-parlor; and others, whose doors stood 
ajar, revealed a piano in each, and were ap- 
propriated to the music practice of the pupils. 

** At all events, there seem to be pianos 
enough here, Evelyn!’’ said Kitty. ‘So you 
will be contented.”’ 

‘*] wish papa would come!’’ now said little 
Florence Howland, who, by this time, had 
given her whole name to her companions ; 
and presently, as in answer, that gentleman 
did appear from the direction of Madame 
Hayward’s. parlor, accompanied by a lady— 
one of the teachers—to show him his little 
daughter’s room; and, in passing, that lady 
paused, and exclaimed :— 

“You are new comers, too, I perceive! 
What names, and from what place ?’’ 

‘“We are Miss Story and Miss Reed, from 
Oldtown,’’ answered Evelyn. 

**Oh, yes, I remember; for I see all the 
letters that come. But I wish you hadn’t 
arrived until to-morrow, for the boarding- 
houses are filled, many more coming than 
apprised us of their intention; and the rooms 
are nearly all, if not quite, given out already. 
But I will tell Madame Hayward, and see 
what can be done for you two young ladies.’’ 

‘*Madame Hayward wrote that she had re- 
served a room for us,’’ said Evelyn. 

“Oh! has she? Well, then, wait here 2 
minute till I come back, and I will take you 
in to her!’’ and she turned away to proceed 
with Mr. Howland. 

But, just then, a little body, young in face, 
but prim in attire, whom Evelyn and Kitty 
had noticed flitting through the hall and in 
and out the rooms, came up briskly, exclaim- 
ing, in a quick tone, with a catch of the 
breath between her words :— 

**Oh, here you are, Miss Cullen! I’ve been 
looking for you in Miss Tracy’s room; but she 
said you ’d gone up tw the third story of the 
old house with the new scholars. Madame’s 
ina great dilemma about finding places tg put 
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the new girls in, there’s so many more come 
than she expected.’’ 

‘I know that, for I’ve just come from 
madame’s parlor myself,’’ replied Miss Cullen. 
** But I'll be back there presently, after show- 
ing this gentleman his little daughter's room ; 
and, in the meantime, Miss Eaton, won’t you 
please take the two young ladies—Miss Reed 
and Miss Story—into one of the parlors till I 
return, and with this very informal introduc- 
tion Miss Cullen moved away, and our two 
friends followed Miss Eaton, after bowing an 
adieu to little Florence’s father. 

‘*Very happy to welcome you to Grafton, 
young ladies !’’ said the little woman, briskly, 
leading them into parlor No. 1. ‘‘ Please take 
off your wrappings, and I’ll introduce you to 
these young ladies;’’ for there were little 
groups gathered together in the apartment. 

‘*Qh, bere comes little Miss Eaton !’’ cried 
one of these girls, ranning up to the small 
teacher and embracing her warmly. ‘I’m 
so glad you ’ve come back this term!’’ 

*Soam I, Jenny; though ’twas quite uncer- 
tain last term whether I should be able to. But 
is your sister with you?’’ asked the teacher. 

**Yes, indeed! Papa knew I wouldn’t stay 
a week without Grace. But I won’t say a 
word about running away from Grafton now, 
lest I should frighten the new scholars.”’ 

**Oh, no! we don’t allow any running away! 
No homesickness here, you know ?”’ said little 
Miss Eaton, archly. ‘‘ But let me introduce 
two new pupils—Miss Reed and Miss Story !’’ 
and the pleasant little lady, whom they now 
ascertained to be one of the teachers, pre- 
sented the girls to their future associates. 

In a few minutes Miss Cullen returned; 
and, sending off Miss Eaton on some errand, 
took our young friends into the presence of 
Madame Hayward. That lady—now middle- 
aged, yet still retaining traces of superior 
early personal attractions—was seated in a 
large reception-chair ‘n the room which was 
her own especial sanctum for the visits of her 
friends, the teachers, visitors, and also for 
those unfortunate pupils who chanced, in 
term time, to come under the ban of her per- 
sonal reproof. 

Kitty and Evelyn advanced a little trem- 
blingly—perhaps remembering tbe p’age- 
driver’s recent information; but - sme 
rose and received them very cordially, saying: 
‘*You are very prompt, young ladies; which 
I ap glad to perceive, as punctuality is an 





excellent attribute. I believe I stipulated, in 
my letter to you, that we could not warrant 
to admit any pupils after the opening day of 
the term?’’? Then, turning to Miss Cullen, 
she continued, laughingly: ‘‘I think our rule 
works to a charm; for we are nearly overrun 
already, especially in the new boarding-house, 
and there will probably be twenty or thirty 
more arrivals by the evening train.’’ 

‘* Yes, madame; it was an excellent method 
of securing prompt arrivals,’’ replied Miss 
Cullen. ‘‘ Almost too good, I fear; for some 
of the rooms are hardly in readiness to receive 
their occupants.’’ 

‘Well, we must do as well as we can for 
the present!’’ returned the principal. ‘* Now, 
please show these young ladies up to ‘ No. 5,’ 
third story of the old house, for I’m sorry to 
say that the room I intended to keep for 
them has already been given out to a couple 
of the old pupils. ‘First come, first served,’ 
you see,’’ she added, blandly, smiling on the 
two young ladies. 

‘*But we came as soon as possible—on the 
9th, as you specified, madame !”’’ said Evelyn, 
who did not relish, any more than Kitty, the 
thought that the very nice room—‘‘ No. 48’’— 
which had been specified—or assigned to them, 
vide madame’s letter—should have been given 
to a couple of that lady’s favorites. 

**It cannot be remedied now!’’ upspoke 
madame, rather tartly. ‘‘ These changes must 
occur. Miss Cullen will show you to the best 
room we can now give you.”’ 

Evelyn cast a warning glance to the impul 
sive Kitty, for she saw that she was about to 
offer an indignant reply to the principal; and 
they followed Miss Cullen. 

Just then the sound of the tea bell came 
echoing through the halls, and Miss Cullen 
said: ‘‘ Wait a moment, young ladies! We will 
goin to tea first. After that, you can be shown 
to your room, which is at quite a distance.’’ 

Here the sound of many feet smote upon 
their ears, and a host of young ladies came 
rushing down the stairs and through the halls 
to the dining-room. 

** Too much noise, young ladies! Too much 
noise !’’ exclaimed Madame Hayward, frown- 
ingly, as she came out from her parlor. 

Half an hour later, Evelyn and Kitty drew 
back their chairs from the tea-tabie. As they 
looked around, they perceived that theirs was 
one of five tables set the length of the dining- 
room, with two teachers presiding at each, to 
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dispense the food to the pupils—which food, 
at this meal, consisted of very thin slices of 
bread, butter, little squares of cake, and very 
tough ‘‘raised doughnuts,’’ almost guiltless 
of the ingredient of ‘‘sweetening.”’ In all 
future suppers at Grafton, cake and dough- 
nuts did not both appear in company upon 
the board; from which it may be inferred, 
that this abundance of luxuries was attributed 
to the fact of this being the first, hence the 
meal of honor of the term. 

It was a habit of these presiding teachers 
to finish their meals, and then sit gazing up 
and down the tables, as a warning that suf- 
ficient time had been consumed in the repast. 
On this occasion, many a luckiess young lady 
had not progressed beyond the one leathery 
doughnut appointed her; and, completely 
frightened by the Gorgan stare fastened upon 
her, perforce she resigned the allotted square 
of cake, which remained as net gain in the 
pantry exchequer of the boarding-house. 

After supper was concluded, a few remarks 
from Madame Hayward preceded the evening 
devotions. After expressing the gratifivation 
she felt at seeing so many familiar faces of 
the old pupils, and extending a welcome to 
new ones, she added :— 

‘*As this is our first evening, it will be 
given up to social enjoyment, and the young 
ladies are at liberty to make calls in each 
others’ rooms until nine o’clock, when the 
first half-hour begins; and I must request 
you to be as quiet as possible. When the 
young ladies leave the dining-room, each of 
them will go to the lamp-closet, down the hall 
at the left, and provide herself with a kero- 
sene lamp, which she will light and take to 
her room for the night. This lamp she must 
mark with a small card, on which is written 
the number of her room, thus keeping it for 
future use. Do not understand me that each 
young lady is to take a lamp, however,’’ she 
added, correcting herself, ‘‘ for I mean that, 
where two room together, one will suffice for 
both. Every morning the young ladies are 
expected to wash.their lamp-chimneys them- 
selves, for we allow no smoked or dimmed 
ones; aad, should she be unfortunate enough 
to break it, she must replace it, or pay its cost 
tome. And that is all to-night, I believe, 
young ladies! You will find the rules of the 
seminary printed on a card, and fastened 
upon the doors of your rooms.”’ 

And so, duly equipped with the “‘ kerosene 





lamp,’’ Evelyn Reed and Kitty Story followed 
Miss Cullen through the hall—up three flights 
of stairs—along another long hall commun} 
eating with an adjoining building called “ the 
old house,’’ from the fact of its having been 
the earliest boarding-house erected for the 
pupils at the Grafton Seminary—and at length 
reached ‘‘ No. 5,’’ in which they were left by 
their escort. = 

**We sha’n’t suffer for erercise, shall we, 
Eva?’’ asked Kitty, setting down her lamp on 
a small table, and turning round to view their 
room. 

It was very small—scarcely more than a 
closet—with an attic-roof that sloped fearfully 
low, a chimney jutting far out into the room, 
a little table, two chairs, a washstand, a bed, 
and two windows commanding a view of the 
long line of outbuildings in the back yard 
below. The table was minus a covering; the 
toilet-stand held a broken-nosed ewer and a 
small basin; and the carpet was, like Joseph’s 
coat, ‘‘of many colors ;’’ being composed of 
a variety of odd breadths, illy sewn together 
and clumsily tacked down. In short, all the 
appointments of the room bore traces of the 
former occupancy of *‘No. 5,’ third story, 
old house. 

As soon as Miss Cullen had uttered her 
**Good-night, young ladies!’’ and dGisap- 
peared, Evelyn Reed locked the door, and 
then stood gazing in utter bewilderment about 
her. Meantime Kitty, ever quicker to speak 
than her companion, had made herself ** mis- 
tress of the situation,’’ and broke forth :~— 

‘*Eva Reed, what are we going to do, laugh 
orcry? It’s perfectly outrageous to be treated 
so, and put into this horrid, abominable dun- 
geon-hole!”’ 

‘‘ Dungeons are always under ground, Kitty 
—but this is three stories above it,’’ replied 
Evelyn soberly, with a comically doleful look 
on her face. ‘‘ J should call it a garret.’’ 

‘*Contemptible and diabolical!’’ went on 
Kitty, who always had plenty of adjectives at 
her command. ‘‘ Why, we haven’t such a 
mean little poke-hole.in our house at home; 
and if we had, I shouldn’t think of insulting 
Bridget by asking her to look into it, much 
less to make it her abiding place for fourteen 
long weeks! What shall you do, Eva? for 
I’m determined never to stay here to inhabit 
this den another day, and, if madame don’t 
give us another roor: to-morrow, I’ll take the 
afternoon train back to Oldtown.”’ 
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‘Sick of boarding-school already, Kitty ?’’ 
said Evelyn quizzically, although the forlorn 
expression of her own face had not relaxed. 
‘*What a pity that our trunks were carried 
on to the next station, and we shall not get 
them till to-morrow, else we might get up 
some impromptu lounges to keep these two 
solitary chairs company. But don’t give up 
yet, Kitty! Things may look brighter in the 
morning. if we are to come out ‘diamonds 
of the first water,’ we mus’n’t object to sleep- 
tug in a cave awhile.’’ 

‘Oh, don’t say another word! If I ever 
live till to-morrow, I’ll do something despe- 
rate. How could Clara Dean exist here three 
years? and like Grafton? and recommend it to 
us ?’’ groaned Kitty. 

‘*You remember what our driver said to- 
day about some of the girls coming out 
‘kinder subdued like,’’’ returned Evelyn, 
quietly. ‘‘ Perhaps we may be left to follow 
her pattern.”’ 

‘“‘Never! At least, J won’t!’’ said Kitty, 
indignantly. ‘‘Come, Eva, let’s not say a 
Word more, but go right home to-morrow, and 
pretend we’re taken sick with the mumps, 
ar influenza, or something—and so show these 
folks that we don’t mean to stay and sleep in 
their garrets.’’ 

Just here, a loud series of raps resounded 
on their door, and Kitty sprang to admit some 
half-dozen of the seminary girls. 

‘*Good-evening!’’ shecried. ‘* Walkin!’’ 
while Evelyn welcomed them with: ‘‘My 
room-mate and I are very glad tosee you; for 
we had begun to grow tired of each other’s 
faces, especially Miss Story, who is threaten- 
ing to leave me. You perceive that I have 
but two chairs to offer you, as our divans 
have not yet arrived. After you have cast 
lots for these, there is the bed left, where 
several can sit by close packing. Then there 
is the floor, where I think the different patches 
of carpeting will furnish room for those who 
prefer to squat, 2 /a Turk.’ 

This sally was greeted with a merry burst 
of laughter; and one bright, black-eyed bru- 
nette exclaimed, bluntly: ‘‘ Why, to look at 
you, anybody wouldn’t think you could be so 
jolly, Miss Reed! I’m sure Z shall like you 
ever so much!’’ while other offers of friend- 
ship followed from other members of the 
group. Several complained of their rooms, 
as being no better, either in location or fur- 
nishing, than ‘‘ No. 5.”’ 





“*T do think it’s shameful to give all the 
best rooms to the old scholars, and put off the 
new girls with old dilapidated ones!’’ ex- 
claimedone. ‘‘There’s my cousin Jen, she’s 
got a splendid room in the new house, on the 
front, while mine is the counterpart of yours, 
Miss Reed and Miss Story. I’d go home to- 
morrow if I thought father wouldn’t send me 
right back; but Jen says if I stay I shall get 
promoted.’’ 

‘Well, we mus’n’t stop any longer; for 
we’ve got more calls to pay,’’ exclaimed 
another, and interchanging ‘‘ Good-nights,’’ 
the deputation left. 

‘*There’s hope for you, Kitty!’’ said Eve- 
lyn, after the door had again closed. ‘‘It 
seems that we've got to go up a regular 
series of advancements in the dormitory 
line.’’ 

‘*Beginning with the attic, and ascend- 
ing downwards—a scale which I don’t fancy. 
Come, Eva, you know you’re as homesick as 
I, so what’s the use of trying to brave it out? 
Let ’s go to bed and have a good ery!’’ and, 
unrobing, the two girls crept iuto their hard 
couch, and indulged in the very poetic occu- 
pation of ‘‘ bathing their pillows in tears’’ in 
‘*a perfect luxury of woe.’’ 

Hardly were they well launched on the tide 
of their unwonted hydraulics, ere another, 
and very peremptory single knock, was heard 
upon the door. 

‘** Let's not answer, Eva!’’ whispered Kitty 
between her sobs and under the bed-clothes. 

The single knock became a double one; 
but there was no response. 

‘* One of the young Iadies in ‘ No. 5’ is ex- 
pected to answer to her call in parlor ‘ No, 2,’ 
while the other keeps her silent half hour!’’ 
called out little Miss Eaton, in her brisk tone. 
‘¢Please open the door, young ladies! Ma- 
dame wishes to see one of you in the parlor.’’ 

‘*She ’ll have to want, I guess!’’ whispered 
Kitty, rather undutifully. ‘*‘ Don’t speak, 
Eva! I can’t go over all these stairs to-night, 
unless they send up a dummy.’”’ 

But the latter, rising in bed, cried out :— 

‘* We have both retired, Miss Eaton, having 
headaches ; and don’t feel able to go down. 
Please ask madame to excuse us to-night |’’ 

‘*It’s against the rules, young ladies; but 
I will do so, for I know how tiresome and 
headachy it is to travel, and to meet so many 
strange faces. Good-night, young ladies! and 
I hope you ’ll both feel well in the morning }’’ 
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and the really excellent, kind-hearted little 
creature trotted away. 

The next day continued rainy, but our two 
friends went into the school-room. This 
building was connected with the boarding- 
house by a long plank walk; and half way 
between them was the gymnasium, where, 
every morning, the pupils, dressed in a neat 
Bloomer costume, practised to the music of a 
drum beaten by one of the girls. In front of 
the boarding-house were gzounds ornamented 
with shade trees; while through them ran 
walks leading to the highway outside. 

On this opening morning of the term, “‘ half 
hours’’ had been faithfully kept by Kitty and 
Evelyn; following which came the breakfast, 
consisting of cold bread, a few slices of toast, 
and weak tea and coffee. After this meal was 
finished, the pupils separated for the duties 
of the day. i 

During the forenoon in the school-room, the 
names of the pupils were taken, and they 
were classed in their studies for the term. 
Now, when Kitty rose, in turn, to give her 
name, she announced that by which she was 
known—*‘‘ Kitty F. Story.’’ 

But Madame Hayward, with a slight eleva- 
tion of her eyebrows, queried :— 

“Is the young lady named Kitty or Catha- 
rine Story? Which was she christened by her 
parents? for we allow no abbreviated names 
on our catalogues.”’ 

‘I was christened ‘Catharine Rebecca 
Story,’ madame; but have always been called 
Kitty, and no one will ever recognize me by 
any other appellation,’’ was the firm reply. 

‘That will do! The young lady way be 
seated |’? and down sat Kitty, and down went 
her name upon the paper—‘‘ Catharine Re- 
becca Story, Oldtown.’”’ And, with its writ- 
ing, was imprinted upon madame’s mind the 
resolve, ‘This young lady manifests a spirit 
of insubordination, which I must quell.”’ 

The morning session closed with singing ; 
and shortly, the bell from the boarding-house 
announced the dinner hour, and the pupils 
traversed the long plank walk, and were soon 
seated at the tables. 

The bill of fare comprised roast beef, very 
hard and dry outside, and very rare within— 
evidently the result of an inexperienced cook 
in the kitchen—boiléd potatoes and turnips, 
two of the former and one of the latter vege- 
tables being allotted to each plate, with a 
slicaof Graham bread. For dessert, there were 





Squash and apple-pie; but no scholar could 
partake of more than one small piece, being 
desired to signify their preference before they 
were helped by the teacher who presided in 
their vicinity. Indeed, on this occasion, our 
poor, luckless Kitty was defrauded of her piece 
altogether; there being a couple of visitors at 
her table—trustees of the seminary—who un- 
consciously ‘‘ gobbled up’’ her and another 
young Jady’s shares, there having been only 
‘*a piece apiece’ placed upon each dinner- 
board, and there being no more left in the 
pantry. When again in their room, Kitty’s 
indignation burst forth afresh :— 

‘Worse and worse, Evelyn! Injuries and 
aggravations! ‘The cry is still they come!’ 
And there’s no chance of a better room, 
either, for I asked Miss Cullen this morning, 
and she says every one is taken up. I’m 
determined to go home to-morrow! Will you 
go, too?’’ 

‘* Well, Kitty, I freely confess that I hav’n’t 
much inclination to remain. But hadn’t we 
better try and stay this term out?’’ asked 
Evelyn. 

“‘Oh, Ican’t! I shouldn’t be ‘iu the body’ 
then!’’ replied the girl, dolefully. ‘I’ve 
made up my mind to go back to Oldtown; 
and, as I was instrumental in getting you 
here, I can’t bear the thoughts of leaving you 
behind to endure the rigors of Grafton. Come, 
be a good girl, and say you will go, too! Our 
trunks have just got here, you see; and we 
won’t have to unpack.”’ 

‘¢ Now, Kitty, dear, if you really mean to go 
back home, don’t think of me!’’ said Evelyn. 
‘*Were it not for my French and music, I 
should probably go with you; but, as I have. 
a little pardonable pride in perfecting myself 
in these two accomplishments, I have about 
made up my mind to stay this term through, 
at least.’’ 

‘*But you'll die—I know you will—before 
the term is out; and then I shall have the 
burden of your murder on my head, for you 
know I teazed you into coming,’’ groaned 
Kitty, with a comical mixture of grimaces and 
laughter on her pretty face. 

“I promise you, that, when ‘my punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear,’ I will beat 
a retreat to Oldtown,”’ said Evelyn, laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘ But, seriously, Kitty, I do think f’d 
better stay, and I wish you would, too! Just 
think what folks will say at home, if you go 
back.”’ 
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‘What do I care for ‘folks?’’’ asked the 
girl, petulantly—for Kitty Story had always 
been an indulged daughter. ‘ ‘Folks’ can’t 
sleep in garrets for me, nor console me for 
going without half my dinner. Yet, I do as- 
sure you, dear Eva, that I’m not so selfish as 
to want to get away from here and leave you 
behind in this dreary old convent.’’ 

‘Never mind me! I think, on the whole, 
you ’d better go home, Kitty; for I see how 
very miserable you would be if you stayed. 
And I volunteer to assist you in braving 
madame’s frown when you depart.’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t intend to be frightened at 
that !’’ exclaimed Kitty. ‘‘So long as the 
school receives the full expenses for this 
term, which I suppose I shall forfeit if I leave, 
precious little does it care for me! And 80, 
Eva, though I shall feel badly enough at 
going home without you, I don’t think I 
ought to remain, to make you any more un- 
happy than you are now.”’ 

And, true to her determination, Kitty Story 
carried her point, notwithstanding madame’s 
frowns and strong words of displeasure; and, 
on the morrow, departed from Grafton. 

Evelyn Reed remained at the seminary. 
Here is one of the letters she sent to Kitty 
about the middle of the term :— 


**Convent Ceti, Grarron Seminary, 
June 30, 186-. 

*‘Dear Kirry: I received your welcome 
letter on Tuesday; and, as you may imagine, 
was delighted to get all the home news, also 
to know that you are having such ‘splendid 
times’ in Oldtown. But I must tell you, im- 
primis, that madame’s brow darkens whenever 
she gives me my letters bearing the Oldtown 
postmark; for I suppose she fancies they are 
all from my runaway friend, Kitty Story, and 
only the other day, after yours came, she in- 
quired, in a sarcastic tone, ‘if my homesick 
friend were still at Oldtown, or had found an- 
other school more to her liking than Grafton, 
aud nearer her parents’ ‘roof?’ You may be 
sure, Kitty, that I told her that we had a 
seminary at home which ranked very high in 
fame, and of which you were, at present, a 
member. And, since then, I have heard no 
more inquiries for ‘my homesick friend.’ 

“On the whole, though, I have no cause 
for complaint, for madame generally is very 
kind to me; and the girls say I am one of 
her favorites. They do say, though, that 
some of the letters sent here for the scholars 
never get beyond madame’s letter room where 
the mail is brought from the post-office, and 
that some which are sent from here never 
reach their destination ; and so the girls have 
adopted the expedient of putting their post- 
age stamps just over that portion of the en- 





velope where it is sealed. that the contents 
may escape the Argus (?) eyes of the teachers. 
A capital plan isn’t it? 

** Well, Kitty, you ask ‘how I still like it?’ 
and I reply, in the words of a late illustrious 
statesman, ‘I still live.’ Bat, yet, don’t in- 
fer that it is ‘ perfectly horrid here,’ as some 
of the girls say. For the educational course 
in every respect is superior; most of the 
teachers are kind and companionable ; and [ 
am delighted with the proficiency I am gain- 
ing in my music and French; and Monsieur 
Duprés assures me that I shall soon talk like 
a Parisienne. You never saw Monsieur, did 
you, Kitty? Well, he is a kind of a ‘love of 
a man,’ with the ‘nicest’ moustache and 
whiskers; and the seminary girls call him 
‘the pet of the household.’ He and the 
music professor come over twice a week from 
Benton, a neighboring town; and they are 
the only ‘male element’ who ever darken the 
‘convent’ doors, excepting the clergymen 
who come to lecture, the Professor of Bump- 
ology, who visits us semi-oceasionally to 
manipulate our craniums, and Tom, the por- 
ter, who brings up our trunks. Oh! I forgot 
‘’ Lexis,’ who always chirrups loudly to his 
white horses when he drives by, and cries 
‘Whoa!’ very loudly when he brings visitors 
up from the depot. 

‘*And now, I’m going to relate an occur- 
rence that don’t happen every term at Grafton. 
The other night the teachers gave a party, and 
invited the trustees, and some of the resi- 
dents of the town; although the body of the 
guests were from Benton. Don’t you wish 
you ’d stayed ? 

‘* The order of exercises at ‘the party’ con- 
sisted of conversation, rumination, tableaux, 
and singing to the piano. Most of the girls 
belonged to the ‘ruminating’ order, for it had 
been so long since they ’d seen a specimen of 
the opposing gender, they found it hard to 
address them; hence it seemed quite like a 
Quaker meeting, with the brothers and sis- 
ters ranged on opposite sides, and the silence 
scarce unbroken. However, there was a 
really handsome supper spread in the dining- 
room; which, to most of the girls, compensated 
for the stiffness of the occasion. 

**You ask ‘what is our bill of fare at table 
now?’ Our breakfasts and suppers are much 
the same as usual; varied by ‘hash’ and ‘riz’ 
doughnets. Our dinners are marked by no 
particular changes between roast beef, boiled 
mutton, corned-beef, and pie, except on 
Monsieur Dupr?’s day, when we have ‘sub- 
limity’ for dessert, which, perhaps you don't 
know, is corn-starch pudding, with sugar and 
milk flavored with iemon as a sauce. Since 
the advanced price of butter, that oleaginous 
compound has been altogether tabooed from 
the dinner-table. Apple-sauce we never have, 
except when old Deacon Burrill (the head 
trustee) comes, twice a term. 

‘*But, notwithstanding hard study, and 
other circumstances not to be mentioned, we 
manage to have some ‘capital times’ at Graf- 
ton. For example: the other night, several 
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young gentlemen from Benton, who had been 
‘smitten’ with some of the girls that night of 
the levee, came over to give them a serenade 
—and little Miss Eaton, who is very popular 
with us all, and in the confidence of the girls, 
proposed that we should have some sport out 
of it. So we stationed ourselves at a window 
beneath which they had grouped themselves, 
all prepared for action. When they had fin- 
ished a song, Miss Eaton leaned out and 
whispered, ‘Here is a message for you. Look 
up, that you may catch it!’ And, sure 
enough, they did ‘ catch it’—a full pitcher of 
ice-cold water in a perfect deluge among 
them! a few of the girls thought it was too 
bad, at first; but when they learned that these 
same youths had regularly fallen in love with 
some of the seminary girls every term, they 
entered into the spirit of the joke as much as 
the rest of us. 

‘But I must bring this long letter to a 
close ; not forgetting to tell you first, though, 
that madame has put a new room-mate with 
me, and one very much to my mind—little 
Florry Howland, the sweet girl, you remem- 
ber, who came on with her father in the same 
train with us that first day. Poor thing! 
she’s homesick enough, here, among strang- 
ers, and her father away in Europe; so I 
think I shall take her home with me to pasz 
the vacation with good Mrs. Butler; so, in 
seven weeks more, you may expect to see us 
together at Oldtown. 

‘What a long letter this is? It deserves 
the longest kind of an answer, which I shall 
look for soon; and, meantime, I am, with 
lots of love, as ever, your Eva. 


“Pp. S. There’s a great excitement here, 
and madame ’s almost distracted. One of the 
old girls—Nell Harriman—-has eloped with 
Alexis Johnson! It appears that they ’ve been 
together a good deal lately, and she was per- 
fectly bewitched with him; and last night 
they went over to Benton and were legally 
married by a new clergyman there, who didn’t 
know the parties, but supposed they were all 
right. I don’t know how it will all end; but 
it’s the impression of every one here that the 
evil is past mending; for Nell has no parents 
—only a guardian—and comes into possession 
of a large fortune when she is eighteen, which 
is next week. Isn’t this romance? Eva.’’ 


With the expiration of the summer term 
Evelyn Reed returned to Oldtown, bringing 
with her the delicate, beautiful little Florence 
Howland, who expressed the most unbounded 
satisfaction at this change from a boarding- 
school to her kind friend’s pleasant home. 

The long summer vacation passed delight- 
fully to Kitty and Evelyn in the varied enjoy- 
ments of Oldtown; and when the term of the 
Grafton Seminary again commenced, the latter 
returned thither, taking back the little Flor- 
ence with a fresher tint of health on her dim- 





pled cheeks. Intruth, that period among kind 
friends, and with her ‘‘dear Miss Evelyn,” 
for whom she had conceived the strongest at- 
tachment, had been a golden era in the life 
of the motherless child; and every day, her 
sweet, winning ways endeared her more to 
her new friends’ hearts. 

I have said that Evelyn Reed returned to 
Grafton, for she had a purpose to work out 
there—viz: to perfect herself in the accom- 
plishments which had drawn her thither. 
And so—though often pining for the faces of 
kind friends and the pieasant home of her 
guardian she had left behind—she bravely 
kept on the path she had marked out, until 
the goal was reached. 

Then she returned home, with the proud 
satisfaction of having achieved her aim. 
Before the expiration of that year at Grafton, 
Judge Howland had returned from his foreign 
trip; and perhaps it was the knowledge of 
Miss Reed’s kindness to his motherless child 
—or mayhap he hed received a favorable im- 
pression at that first meeting—which caused 
him to ask for an interview at the seminary, 
and eventually to follow her to her own home. 

Within another year, there was a wedding 
at Mr. Butler’s house, at which that worthy 
guardian gave away his lovely ward to a hus- 
band every way fitted to receive the first pure 
love of her unhackneyed young heart. 

Kitty Story was first bridesmaid; and she 
often visits her girlhood friend in her happy 
and elegant home. And she often laughingly 
alludes to the ‘‘terrible ordeal’’ she passed 
through during those two days of boarding- 


school experience in ‘‘ No. 5.’’ 





FORGET THEE! 
BY GERTIE TALBoYs, 


On tell me not I shall forget 
And cease of thee to dream ; 
This world would be all loneliness 
Nor life as life would seem. 


Forget thee! When the ocean wave 
Skall wake from sleep no more, 

Nor speed before the fleeting winds 
To beat the rock-bound shore. 


Forget thee! When the opening bud 
Forgets the fragrant shower, 

Or when the roving bee deserts 
The honey-laden flower. 


Oh say not then I shall forget, 
Or change can ever know ; 

When fades this glorious dream of thee 
Life's stream shall cease to fow. 
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MY COUSIN NORA. 


BY 8. ANNIE PROST. 


I REMEMBER 80 well the first time I ever saw 
my Cousin Nora. We were on a visit, six of 
us, at Uncle Hillary’s, who, having made a 
fortune in California, had come home to spend 
it. He had taken a house on the Hudson, 
and then, like a dutiful uncle, had invited 
his nieces and nephews to spend the summer. 
Being a bachelor, he had engaged a house- 
keeper, who presided with quiet dignity over 
the house, and made us all comfortable. It 
had been quite a matter of speculation in the 
family whether Nora and I would be invited. 
I was usually left out in the family gather- 
ings because I was a hideous eyesore; Nora 
because she was a teacher, and lived far from 
B——,, our native city. Aunt Margaret’s two 
sons, Harry and Walter, and Aunt Lucy’s 
three girls, Lucy, Maggie, and Helen, usually 
represented the family, but Uncle Hillary had 
insisted upon having all of us. Nora was not 
willing to come. Her dead mother had been 
ignored by the family after marrying a car- 
penter, and her own desolation overlooked 
when that father, too, dying, she was left 
penniless on the world. She had written a 
proud refusal, but Uncle Hillary repeated his 
invitation in such terms that she accepted the 
second time. I, too, would willingly have 
been left out from the party. I, who, at three 
years of age, was so disfigured by a burn that 
I grew sick at my own reflection in the glass. 
My right eye was closed and useless, my neck 
drawn down till my head almost rested on my 
right shoulder, my arm and leg on the right 
side shortened by full three inches. Fortu- 
nately I was wealthy in my own right, for it 
would have been torture to me to face the 
world as other men did, in pursuit of business. 
My days were passed in reading, writing; 
music, sometimes, not often, and in strolling 
about the grounds of my own pleasant coun- 
try-seat. A recluse, and, perhaps, rather a 
morose one. 

But I must tell you of Nora. It was a glo- 
rious afternoon in June, and we were all 
assembled on the porch, watching for the 
carriage that was to bring her from the steam- 
boat landing. Uncle Hillary had gone himself 
to meet her, but the group of cousins upon 
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the porch numbered all his nieces and ne- 
phews, save only Nora. 

Looking out from my corner of the porch, 
I saw first Harry and Walter Nelson, fine 
stalwart men of twenty-three and five, sons 
of a widowed mother, who were making the 
return of dutifal children fer her care in 
infancy, by working hard as clerks to make 
her comfortable and happy. Lucy, Mag., and 
Helen Hillary, orphan girls with a small for- 
tune, just sufficient to save them from the 
necessity for labor, pretty blondes, stood 
grouped at the extreme end of the porch, 
their white dresses and bright ribbons flut- 
tering in the wind, and their merry voices 
ringing out in girlish repartee and fan. The 
porch steps, broad and white, led to a wide 
carriage road; beyond that the lawn swept 
down green and smooth to the river bank. 
The glorious Hudson lay sleepinz in the sun- 
light, the little rippling wavelets sparkling 
like diamond dust sprinkled over the water. 
Far away, white-winged vessels could be seen, 
moving majestically toward the ocean; but 
near us, only my uncle’s row boat was upon 
the bosom of the river, rocking sleepily to and 
fro, in front of the little boat-house. To my 
right rose a wooded hill, carrying tall trees 
upward till they seemed to kiss the horizon ; 
to my left a long road, winding in and ont 
among trees and fields, passing the prettiest 
of white cottages, the most picturesque of 
cabins, till, far away in some unseen distance, 
it reached the busy metropolis. 

It was down this road we were all gazing, 
when the open barouche containing my uncle 
and Nora, and two unknown figures, drove up 
to the porch steps. My uncle’s tall, erect 
figure, white hair, kindly blue eyes and plea- 
sant smile were overlooked in our curiosity 
about the stranger cous.n. We had never 
seen her. The aristocratic blood of the Hil- 
laries repudiated the carpenter, Bronson, and 
Nora had never been invited to B——. 

Shall I ever forget her face, as 1 saw it 
then? She was dressed in deep mourning ; 
but her hair, of a pale sunny brown, lay in 
glossy folds under her hat, glinting in the 
sunlight like polished gold. She wore no 
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waterfail, but the rich masses lay ceiled round 
and round at the back of the small head, de- 
fying criticism by their profusion. Her clear, 
pale complexion was white ard fresh as 4 
babe’s, though so colorless; the features regu- 
lar, and the eyes, of that varying gray that is 
every shade in turn from black to pale-blue, 
were shaded by long, deep brown lashes. As 
she sprang to the ground I saw that she was 
tall and slender, and gzaceful as a fawn in 
every movement. They all went forward to 
meet her save myself. A sudden overwhelm- 
ing access of my old bashfulness came over 
me at the sight of her beauty, and I shrank 
back, hoping the sweet-brier in front of me 
would screen me from her. At first no one 
noticed me. The strangers proved to be an 
old friend of Uncle Hillary’s, whom he had 
encountered upon the boat, and his son. 
Ralph Greenfield and his son, Clement Green- 
field, we heard by the introduction. 

They were all moving toward the house. 
Nora had carried her small head with coid, 
haughty grace, answering briefly and proudly 
her cousins’ welcome, and evidently deter- 
mined to lower her crest for no one of them. 
She lingered a little behind the others, look- 
ing with interest from side to side, over the 
glowing landscape. So looking, her eye fell 
upon me, the blot in the midst of all this 
beauty. In an instant she crossed the porch. 
All her haughty mien was gone, a smile 
hovered over her lip, and her eyes were full 
of soft light. 

‘©My Cousin Gordon, I am sure,’’ she said, 
warmly. 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered, rising to return her 
greeting. ‘* You would recognize me easily 
enough,’’ I added, bitterly. 

‘*T am so glad to be able to thank you per- 
sonally for the kind letter you wrote me, 
whea this’’—and she touched her black dress, 
** ocourred.’’ 

‘“*It was no more than cousinly,’’ I an- 
swered. 

“It was more than any one else in B—— 
saw fittodo. Believe me, the words were more 
precious than the generous inclosure, though 
that enabled me to place him beside my mo- 
ther, aud mark both graves by + headstone. 
I would not have accepted even that from 
any of them,’’ and she looked toward the 
house; ‘‘ but you wrote to him when mother 
died. Ihave seen the letter. There, we will 
not talk of it now. May sit here beside you, 





and look out upon the river? I have been 
pent up in a city school-house so long !’’ 

The afternoon glided away, the twilight fell, 
and we still sat there. She told me of her 
father, whom she had evidently loved almost 
to idolatry; of her gentle mother, of her 
school, her lonely home in a boarding-house, 
of her tastes and pursuits, and never once did 
the gray eyes tell me of my deformity and 
ugliness. I had borne all my life taunting 
looks and pitying eyes; judge if I appreciated 
the delicate compliment of an apparent entire 
unconsciousness of my deficiencies. 

I lost her after tea. The large drawing-room 
was a blaze of light, but I found one quiet 
corner, and from there I watched them all 
My Cousin Nora, proud, pale, and cold, was 
distant to all save only Uncle Hillary, and 
yet there seemed a fascination in her icy, 
half sarcastic speeches, for the gentlemen 
hovered round her continually, to the deep 
disgust of the pretty blondes. 

Clement Greenfield was the most devoted. 
They had evidently met before, and there was 
some old friendship renewed, for references 
to the past occurred at times, and there was 
some unbending of the cold pride for him. It 
was late in the evening when he asked her to 
sing. 

‘* Not here; not now!’’ she said, hastily. 

But Uncle Hillary had caught the words. 

‘*My old friend, Ralph, tells me he knew 
your father, Nora,’’ said our uncle, ‘‘and has 
visited at your house.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered, flushing a little. 

** And he tells me you sing sweetly. Will 
you not favor us?’’ 

Very reluctantly she crossed the room. 
The piano stood open, for we had had danc- 
ing early in te evening. 

Nora sang an aria from Il Trovatore. Her 
voice was a deep, rich contralto, very power- 
ful, yet verysweet. Every note was clear and 
true, showing the highest cultivation, and the 
Italian words were faultless in pronunciation 
and accent. Again she sang, this time a 
wild German song, full of odd combinations, 
one of the legendary poems of the country set 
to descriptive music. 

But Clement was not satisfied. ‘‘Sing one 
song for me,’’ he pleaded, in a low tone, that 
reached my nook near the piano, and Nora’s 
ear only. 

And then, without word or comment, the 
soul music filled the room. What the werds 
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were I cannot tell; but that rich voice, full of 
passiow and feeling, carried its waves of har- 
mony to the inmost heart, now rising in mea- 
sured cadences of infinite sweetness, then 


. falling into low dreamy melody that drew 


tears, from even the pretty blondes. 

There was a deep silence fell upon us all, 
as Nora rose from the piano stool and went 
to Uncle Hillary’s side again. Something of 
the hidden fire of the girl’s nature had broken 
through the crust of proud reserve, as she 
sang, and we all felt the spell of her won- 
drous voice and beauty. 

But I! Music had been with me a passion 
from my infancy. The greatest cross of my 
misfortune was the weakness of the right 
hand, which prevented my becoming a pro- 
ficient upon any musicalinstrument. Beauty, 
too, was with me an object of devotion. So, 
combining her rare gifts and her delicate 
kindness to me, with her loveliness, was it 
strange that I worshipped her? It was not 
love so much as worship. Love looks for 
some return, some future hope; worship is 
content to bend in unseen, unacknowledged 
devotion. That I could win love, I had never 
hoped in my wildest dreams of the future, and 
that Nora could ever regard me with any 
feeling but compassion, I never imagined. 
So, as I say, I worshipped her, grew to watch 
for her smile, listen for her voice, and linger 
in her presence. She was very kind to me. 
Knowing that my sight was feeble, my eyes 
often almost useless, she would come to the 
library when I was there, and read ic me by 
the hour. She read with feeling and taste, 
often with an enthusiasm that made her rich 
voice as musical as when it was translating 
the harmonies of Bellini or Schubert. She 
learned all my favorite -ausic, and we spent 
many hours lingering over the piano. Often 
both books and music would lie unheeded as 
we. talked, and it was as pleasant to me to 
repeat my book lore to my interested com- 
panion, as it had been in my former loneli- 
ness to acquire it. 

I soon accustomed myself to thinking of 
Clement as a favored lover. There were long 
conversations between the two, evidently of 
the deepest interest, and, of course, a caress 
was reserved for hours when I was not near. 
At first the idea was full of torture to me, but 
I grew reconciled at last. I had never hoped 
to win her love myself, and Clement seemed 
deserving of the treasure. He was a hand- 





some, noble young man, full of generous im- 
pulses, only child of a wealthy father, and 
well calculated to make a loving wife happy. 

Thesummer wore on. We were all thinking 
rather sadly of a breaking up of our pleasant 
party, when one August day I heard ‘a con- 
versation, that opened my eyes to the full 
depth of the passionate love I felt for Nora. 

I had fallen asleep upon the sofa in the 
library, completely screened behind heavy 
curtains. Waking suddenly, I heard Nora’s 
voice. 

“* And he refuses his consent ?’’ 

‘*Resolutely. There is but one course left 
forme. I must begin to study some profes- 
sion, or embark in some business, and win 
independence. Once free from the utter de- 
pendence upon my father, I may be my own 
master in other matters.”’ 

‘¢Tell me exactly what he said.”’ 

‘He said that the day I became the hus- 
band of a penniless school-teacher, he would 
disinherit me. He would never allow me to 
work or study any useful art, so you see his 
threat would make it impossible for me to 
marry unless I can make my own way.”’ 

‘*And a little money would make you 
happy ?’’ said Nora, sadly. 

‘*T must be content to wait,’’ said Clement. 
‘*I may trust to the constancy of my chosen 
bride, Nora ?’’ 

‘*You may, indeed!’’ was the earnest reply, 
and a moment later he left the room. 

I dared not wait. In another hour my reso- 
lution might fail me. Parting the curtains, 
I called Nora by name. She came at once to 
my side. 

‘*Forgive me,’’ I said, ‘‘for having heard 
your conversation with Clement. I dropped 
asleep here. But you know I will keep your 
secret.’’ 

‘It is no secret now,’’ she answered; ‘‘ he 
spoke to his father to-day. Poor Clement, he 
is young to have a hopeless love.”’ 

‘“Not hopeless,’? I said, eagerly. ‘Mr. 
Greenfield objects to a penniless bride. I am 
wealthy, very wealthy, for I do not spend 
one-third of my income. A few thousands 
more or less would never trouble me, and a 
bride dowered with the surplus of my year’s 
income might win even Mr. Greenfield’s con- 
sent.’’ 

‘‘ But a stranger,’’ she said. 

‘Stranger! O Nora, I did not expect that 
from you.’’ 
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‘*You know her, then? You know dear 
May. O Gordon, then you know, how true 
and good she is, how worthy of Clement’s 
love. Could Mr. Greenfield once meet her, I 
am sure he would never oppose their union.’’ 

‘Nora, I do not understand—May? Are 
not you engaged to Clement ?’’ 

‘It No, no, indeed. Clement is engaged 
to my dearest friend, a teacher in the same 
school where I have a class. It has been a 
love of years, but Mr. Greenfield would never 
consent, and May refused to wed Clement at 
the price of his father’s anger. Has Uncle 
Hillary told you that foolish plan ?’’ 

** What teolish plan ?’’ 

‘Clement was to forget May and love mo! 
You—you know Uncle Hillary has made me 
his heiress, and intends to adopt me.’’ 

ia) No "7? 

‘*He told me yesterday. It was his inten- 
tion to select one of us this summer, to re- 
main with him and inherit his wealth, and 
he has selected me.”’ 

I tried to congratulate her, but I could not. 
The entire overthrow of my plans, the news 
of her good fortune, her freedom from love 
chains, all combined to confuse me. I looked 
into her face imploringly. What she read 
there I cannot say, but-she bent down over 
me, and hid her face in my bosom, trembling 
like a frightened bird. 

‘*Nora!’’ I said, hoarsely, ‘‘I cannot bear 
it! Nora, do you know how madly I love 
you, how hopelessly I have worshipped you 
for weeks? Nora, do not cling to meso. You 
cannot love me!’’ 

Then she raised her sweet face. ‘* With 
my whole heart, Gordon, I love you.”’ 

It did not kill me, this strange, unexpected 
happiness. For foar years Nora has been my 
wife, and she has never recalled the words 
that gave me my dArst moment of pure bliss. 
The gift that made May Loring independent, 
went in our joint names, and Clement Green- 
field has rented my country-seat for a resi- 
dence; while Nora and I, and our noble little 
boy, live with Uncle Hillary. 
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CHILDREN ASLEEP. 

How wonderfully similar are all children to 
one another when asleep! The same rounded, 
half-formed features, the same gently-closed 
eyelids, the same slightly-parted mouth, are 
common alike to high and low, to good and 





bad, before passion or education has begun to 
draw those harder and more decided lines 
which sleep cannot obliterate, and which only 
pass away when once the first calm look of 
death is gone, and dust returns to dust. No 
such lines mar or alter the face of a sleeping 
child, or give a clue to the daily history of 
the soui within. Look from young Seymour 
the lord to young Dickson the shepherd boy. 
Look at the mendacious and fierce-tempered 
Jobnny, destined to break your heart and 
ruin you, lying with his arm round the neck 
of his gentle, high-souled brother Georgy. 
They are all very nearly alike. But awake 
them; see how the soul, still off its guard, 
betrays the truth in eye, in mouth, nay, even 
in gesture! Well was the wise Mrs. Chis- 
holm accustomed to say that the time to judge 
of a girl’s character was when she was first 
awake. Cannot we conceive of these four 
ideal children, that they would betray some- 
thing to a close observer as their conscious- 
ness of the real world returned to them? 
Would not the little nobleman have a calm 
look upon his face—a look careless, because 
he had never known care? would not some 
signs of weariness and dissatisfaction show 
themselves on the face of the shepherd boy, 
when he first found that his pleasant dreams 
of the cake and of the fine new clothes were 
unreal, but that the bleak, wild morning, the 
hard, cold boot to be thrust on stockingless 
feet, and the poor dry bread, were most un- 
mistakably real? while Johnny will wake 
with a scowl, and Georgy with a smile. 





AIMING AT PERFECTION. 


Tere is no manner of inconvenience in 
having a pattern propounded to us of so great 
perfection as is above our reach to attain to; 
and there may be great advantages init. The 
way to excel in any kind, is to propose the 
brightest and most perfect examples to our 
imitation. No man can write after too per- 
fect and good a copy; and though he can 
nover reach the perfection of it, yet he is 
likely to learn more than by one less perfect. 
He that aims at the heavens, which yet he is 
sure to come short of, is like to shoot higher 
than he that aims at a mark within his reach. 


—We should give as we would receive, 
cheerfully, quickly, acd without hesitation ; 
for there is no grace in a benefit that sticks 
to the fingers. 
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SUE WESTON’S FOIBLE. 


BY MBLICENT IRWIN. 


‘* Awnre and I have come to get our dinner!”’ 
said pleasant Mrs. Eldridge, in her straight- 
forward way to her friend Mrs. Weston. ‘I 
came into the city this morning with a trou- 
blesome shopping list, and this little woman 
is very tired,’’ she added, turning to the little 
girl who stood beside her, and removing the 
child’s hat as she spoke. 

Mrs. Eldridge and Mrs. Weston had been 
school-fellows: and their acquaintance had 
been uninterrupted in later years. Mrs. Eld- 
ridge, however, whose large family and do- 
mestic tastes confined her much to her own 
family circle, had more frequently received 
her friend in her own pleasant out-of-town 
home than visited her. Mrs. Eldridge’s share 
of the sociability had indeed been confined to 
a semi-annual call, and the acceptance of a 
few special invitations, wedding festivities, 
and a dinner party, or two, given in coinpli- 
ment to mutual friends. Being far up town, 
she had said, in reply to little Annie’s ‘‘I’m 
so tired, mamma!’’ 

** Have patience, darling, and we will go to 
Auntie Sue’s and have a nice dinner. We 
will not sit all alone at a little round table, 
this time, will we, Annie? And won't Auntie 
Sue be surprised!’’ and the little creature 
waited very patiently by the high counter 
while the lady looked at cambrics, or tried in 
vain to match trimmings. 

‘Tl thought our usual dinner hour would 
be about your lunch time,’’ further pursued 
Mrs. Eldridge, as she brushed back w‘th gen- 
tle fingers the child’s damp curls, and turned 
half apologetically to her friend, in the mo- 
mentary silence. 

**Really, Emma,’’ began Mrs. Weston, and 
a look of disturbance flitted across her face 
as she spoke, ‘‘I would rather you had come 
almost any other day! I shall have to ask 
you to excuse everything, and am fearful 
there is nothing in the house thgt I would 
like to offer you; though what you will think 
of such housekeeping I am sure I cannot tell!’’ 
and Mrs. Westc turned from the window 
where she had been turning a blind to admit 
a little light into the darkened room, and re- 
sumed: “If I had only known you were 
coming—I am so sorry!” and the disturbed 





look began to be reflected in her friend’s face, 
the little delicate flush that had mantled Mrs. 
Eldridge’s cheek growing brighter as apolo- 
gies grew more profuse. She sat with the 
little hat in her hand, having as yet, in the 
multiplicity of regrets and excuses, been un- 
invited to remove her own, when the servant, 
who had been summoned by the door bell, 
was heard to say, in Hibernian accent :— 

‘*There’s no lady stopping within of the 
name, I’m thinking, sir!’’ 

‘She is in this block I am sure; and I 
thought she entered this house,’’ responded 
a hearty tone. ‘‘Let me see the lady of the 
house !”’ 

‘Ah, the lady is it that’s a calling, yer 
honor!’ and the parlor door was swung open, 
and Mrs. Eldridge gave a little ory of delighted 
surprise, as a tall, benevolent-looking gentle- 
man stood framed in the door-way. 

*“‘O, Uncle Stuart, how glad I am to see 
you!’’ and the embarrassment all went out 
of the expressive face, and the lady grew 
prettier every moment with the pleasure that 
wreathed her lips with quick smiles. 

‘Tut, tut, no stories !’’ and the tall figure 
bent to receive the proffered kiss. ‘‘ You ran 
away as if you were glad indeed; getting into 
the furthest car, and flitting like a bird down 
the avenne, with not a sign of mercy on my 
poor rheumatism!’’ and he shook his head 
very savagely, in a way so at variance with 
his smile, and the twinkle in his eye, that it 
made Annie laugh. 

‘*Your aunt and the girls are with me,’’ he 
resumed. ‘‘ We take the up train in three 
hours, and,’’ an introduction heving been 
parenthesized, ‘‘you will excuse me, Mrs. 
Weston, if I take Emma eff unceremoniously. 
I caught sight of her just in time to give 
chase, and friends that do not see each other 
once a year musi make the most of their 
time !’’ 

And while mamma was making her adieux 
to Aunt Sue, whose regrets had gained nothing 
in coherency if they had in profuseness, Annie, 
despite the jocoseness of a demand to know 
‘if she had concluded to cut those curls for 
him,’’ was drawn near as tenderly as if she 
had been a sensitive plant, for a loving kiss 
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to be lightly imprinted on her pure brow. And 
then away Uncle Stuart took them to eager 
welcomes, and a grand dinner at the famous 
X House, where one of the attentive black 
waiters stood behind Annie’s chair, and de- 
voted himself assiduously to ‘‘ little miss.’’ 

‘*Mamma,”’ said the little girl that night, 
when they were on their way home in the 
cars, ‘‘I feel so sorry for poor Auntie Sue. 
She must have felt so bad to have to send us 
away so!’’ 

‘¢ Aunt Sue did not send us away,’’ quickly 
replied Mrs. Eldridge. ‘‘Uncle Stvart came 
and took us away, you know, Annie.”’ 

“Yes; but you wasn’t going to stay, were 
you, mamma, if he had not come? Why,”’ 
and the wise little head seemed to be ponder- 
ing weighty matters, ‘‘ Auntie Sue might have 
sent out and got something for us, and not 
let us know anything about it, if she had only 
thought of it; couldn’t she, mamma ?’’ 


Autumn was come; and Mrs. Eldridge sat 
one afternoon, ripping, and making over a 
last winter’s school dress for the little daugh- 
ter next in size to last year’s wearer. 

‘* Ah, Aunt Rebecca,’’ she said, addressing 
one of those universally claimed relations 
who, having had troops of rightful claimants 
in the family circle, gradually become gener- 
ally appropriated, ‘‘ you will have to recall 
your congratulations. I’m minus one sleeve 
by that trimming arrangement to hide the 
rents in the skirt,’’ and the lady looked rue- 
fully at the smail scraps left, and then laugh- 
ingly exclaimed :— 

‘*T thought the pattern heid out remarka- 
bly, after removing the worn parts!’’ and 
then as she reconsidered the ‘‘ properties of 
extension’? of the pretty merino, rather un- 
satisfactorily, she continued :— 

** Really, Aunt Rebecca, if I had an interest 
in the Astor wealth, I don’t believe I’d make 
over worn dresses any more!’’ half earnestly, 
half playfully. 

‘* Would you not, my dear, for amusement, 
you know? Why do you not say if you had 
Sue Weston’s seamstress? She is a treasure. 
She suits even Sue!’’ 

Mrs. Eldridge’s voice was graver, and there 
was a hesitancy in its tones. 

**I’d not be in Sue Weston’s place even for 
her seamstress !’’ 

‘*Perhaps not; but why do you speak so, 
Emma ?’’ 





‘* Because I do not think Sue Weston is 
a happy woman, Aunt Rebecca! I have 
néver whispered such a surmise to any one, 
but I am sure Sue has some secret cause for 
unhappiness, or at least disquictude and an- 
noyance. She never seems at ease, or like 
her olden self in her own home. There is 
something about her manner that I cannot 
understand. Sue had always the credit of 
possessing excellent sense, and truth of cha- 
racter, but I will say to you, Aunt Rebecca, 
that a query has suggested itself to my mind 
whether the Westons are not living on prin- 
ciples of ‘shabby gentility,’ than which, you 
know, few things would produce more house- 
hold discomfort. They seem to live very 
handsomely, it is true, but may make effort 
to economize where economy is least com- 
mendable and most trying, in servants, for 
instance, and every day comforts. Mr. Wes- 
ton may think it policy to ‘appear’ in better 
circumstances than he is, though shamming 
does not seem, to my mind, in keeping with 
his character, still less should I think penu- 
riousness.’’ 

‘*There is no trace of penuriousness in 
Charles Weston’s character. A more gener- 
ous-hearted, open-handed man does not live, 
my dear!’’ here quickly interrupted Aunt 
Rebecca. ‘‘ His means, too, are increasingly 
abundant wherewith to gratify every impulse; 
and Sue has a handsome independent income 
of her own. From what possible premises, 
Emma, could you deduct such false conciu- 
sions ?’’ 

‘*False? I am glad to hear they are so, if 
there is nothing worse. Sue’s peculiar man- 
ner, different at home from what it is abroad, 
is the only ground for a surmise, which per- 
haps I ought not to have mentioned, resting 
as it does on what may seem to you such 
shadowy foundation. Let me mention some 
trifles; for instance, her refusing to let me 
go to the nursery to see baby once, on the 
score that the room was in confusion, and 
when she had ordered the child brought down, 
her anxiety lest the nurse should not bring 
him in nice order. Of course I inferred she 
had not a fompetent person in that capacity ; 
and when the little fellow was brought in, 
really as sweet and fresh as a rose, I took 
pains to commend the girl, for what I presume 
was unwonted care on her part, thinking it 
might encourage her. This is a mere no- 
thing, I know, except as taken in connection 
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with other things. As, for illustration, again 
calling at Sue’s with Mrs. Cockren one day 
last winter, we sat some time recalling ‘old 
times,’ and rising to go, Mrs. Cockren found, 
upon glancing at her watch, that it was too 
late to make other calls we had contemplated, 
so fast had the moments slipped away. 

**¢T would like very mush to have you stay 
and dine with us,’ said Sue. ‘I am sorry I 
cannot engage to offer you anything very 
tempting. My cook, though well recom- 
mended, is sadly deficient, I find, but I would 
be very happy to have you stay.’ 

“* Of course we declined so equivocal an in- 
vitation ; and I, knowing what servants are, 
should have given it little thought had it not 
been that one of the warm spring days 
tempted me to town with little Annie on a 
shopping expedition,’’ and Mrs. Eldridge nar- 
rated what the reader already knows, while 
a quizzical kind of smile kept twitching at 
the corners of Aunt Rebecca’s mouth; she 
very prudently keeping industriously at her 
knitting. 

“TI had so committed myself in my blunder- 
ing way, that I knew not how to go or stay,”’ 
concluded Emma. ‘‘Sue’s house, ridiculous 
as it seems, had become a regular Waterloo 
in the volleys of regrets and apologies, and 
Uacle Stuart was a veritable Blucher!’’ 

**Yes, yes,’’ nodded Aunt Rebecca, ‘‘I see! 
A pity Sue couldn’t know about it and your 
original deductions!’ continued she, rather 
dryly ; and there was a mirthful gleam in the 
gray eyes that looked over the spectacles in 
their own peculiar manner. ‘' You couldn’t 


‘understand her, of course!’’ and a vision of 


Emma Eidridge’s simple, cordial welcomings 
to richer and poorer, old and young, friend 
aud stranger, all the years since she had been 
the light and cenire of a ‘‘home,’’ rose up 
before Aunt Rebecca. ‘‘ Know, then,’’ con- 
tinued she, ‘‘ housekeeping is Sue Weston’s 
hobby ; and, moreover, that her fastidious- 
ness is so extreme, that it becomes /fussi- 
ness. She makes herself and her friends, so 
far as they allow themselves to mind her, 
actually unhappy about it. Two years ago I 
went there; arrived there by an early train, 
and there had been no opportunity for break- 
fast. 

***T hav’n’t broken my fast,’ said I, when 
Sue thought me looking ill. ‘ When the good 
appetite this fresh morning air has given me 





has been taken care of, I shall be quite my- 
self, I assure yon!’ 

‘“‘Sue began the apologies I afterwards 
learned to give just weight to. 

‘**Give yourself no trouble, my dear!’ said 
I. ‘Just give me a large apron to put over 
my travelling dress, and I’ll toss up some of 
my biscuits id very short time, and make a 
cup of coffee! Your servants are gone, I sup- 
pose, and, with the care of the children, it 
could not be expected you could do much 
yourself!’ 

***Oh, I did not mean that there is really 
nothing whatever in the house!’ began Susan, 
when Charles called up from the basement, 
‘Aunt Rebecca, are you the arrival? Come 
right down to breakfast! I’m choice of a 
sprained ankle I’m just getting better from, 
or I’d come and fetch you!’ 

‘¢Mrs. Vincent, a niece of Charles’, and her 
sister, were at the table with the children and 
himself. The appointments and food were 
faultless. 

‘¢*Charles, can you not give Aunt Re- 
becca a better piece of the steak? I’m afraid 
the eggs are not right. They certainly are 
overcooked!’ apologized Sue. ‘And Aunt 
Rebecca, your coffee~-really, the coffee is 
miserable this morning!’ 

‘¢And Sue Weston sat there interspersing 
the conversation with untruths that had not 
even the merit of amiability, for they made 
every one uncomfortable. The nieces felt 
called upon to praise the viands with each 
depreciation, and I wondered that Sue’s usual 
good sense and good breeding did not inter- 
pose. 

‘* ¢Susan,’ said I, as we were about rising— 
I really felt it to be my duty—‘ Susan, you 
have been condemning the hackman’s extor- 
tionate fare and falsehood pretty severely. 
Have a care of ‘ white lies’ yourself, my dear! 
What motive could you have had for so mis- 
representing your abundant breakfast table 
and decrying such excellent food ?’’ 

‘¢¢That’s right, Aunt Rebecca,’ interrupted 
Charles. ‘I tell Sue that ie her trap for 
catching compliments. My wife is a capital 
housekeeper, but she gives herself too much 
trouble altogether, and I can’t help it!’ 

‘“‘T glanced at Sue, feeling that I had been 
rather severe, and that it was hardly fair for 
her husband to join with me in the presence 
of others; but Sue did not seem disturbed in. 
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the least. ‘I am glad if you have been able 
to make a breakfast,’ she returned. ‘I must 
speak to cook about the eggs and coffee.’ I 
told Sue what I thought of this foible of hers 
several times while I was there, but I believe 
she is ineorrigible.”’ 

“*Ah, would some gift the giftie gi’e us!’ 
quoted Emma. ‘‘ Aunt Rebecca, just tell me 
if you ever hear me make an excuse again. 
A mere explanation of anything really unto- 
ward in one’s household is sometimes due a 
guest, but I would not knowingly make a 
friend as uncomfortable as Sue made me for— 
an interest in an oil well, as Freddy says!’’ 

‘‘And in the Astor wealth beside ?’’ smil- 
ingly questioned Aunt Rebecca, with another 
kindly look of the gray eyes over the spec- 
tacles; and a sunbeam coming out of the 
autumn clouds at that moment, lighted up a 
piece of the said merino that had strayed 
under the shadow of the table, and Mrs. 
Eldridge exclaimed, as she brought it from 
its hiding place :— 

‘* Ah, with a little piecing, here I find my 
sleeve supplied me! Aunt Rebecca, I believe 
I’m in no present need of an interest in the 
Astor wealth.’’ 





STANZAS. 
BY ALEXANDER ALLAN. 


How beautifnl is earth! The balmy air 

Is rich with perfume from the vernal plain ; 
The sweetest gems are scattered every where, 

While ripe for harvest bows the golden grain. 
The hird soars jocund in the blue serene, 

Or .. om the boagh pours forth the grateful hymn ; 
Or, guardian of the nest 'mid foliage hid, 

With twittering joy hops round from limb to limb. 
All nature in her brightest vestments drest, 

Is smiling with a calm and holy peace, 
The very graveyards speak of blissful rest, 

Where sorrow ends, and weary heartaches cease, 


All, all is beautiful! Each living thing 
With rapture swells to own a blissful life, 

Save wayward man, whose frantic passions bring 
His all, a sacrifice to ruth less strife ; 

The lord of all, o’er all with reckless sway, 
His fury sweeps with devastating hand ; 

His genius glories in its lust to slay, 
And scatter ruin o'er his native land. 

In vain, with all her prodigal delights, 
Fair nature gently woos him to repose; 

His armed heel her verdant beauty blights 
While fast the fratricidal torrent flows. 


And yet how vain his triumph and renown! 
He strives to write in blood a deathless name. 

Delusion all! Time casts his trophies dowa, 
Blots out his record, and denies his claim. 





He spurns the gifts Eternal Love supplies, 
Lured by Ambition’s feverish unrest ; 
Lives to oppress his fellow man—and dies, 
To mingle with the soil his pride oppressed. 
A few brief years to win immortal life, 
He yields to Avarice, Ambition, Lust ; 
The Reaper steals on his unholy strife, 
His soul imperilled, and his body dust. 


HAYMAKER’S SONG. 
BY A. M. DANA. 


Now we'll sit down and take our rest 
The long day’s work is done— 

A broad red girdle zones the west 
Above the sunken sun. 


How fragrant smells the new-mown hay, 
Damp with the early dew! 

While from the woodland far away 
Is heard the dove’s soft coo. 


The fresh green leaves of early June 
Whisper their secrets sweet, 

While o’er the mountain creeps the moon 
With silver-sandaled feet. 


And scarce another sound is heard 
Save when an apple falls, 

Or when some half-awakened bird 
Her sleeping comrade calls, 


We too will rest, while yet the East 
Her hidden glory keeps ; 

For He who cares for man and beast— 
He slumbers not, nor sleeps. 





A PEEP THROUGH THE WINDOW. 


Tue existence of happiness, whether in a 
community or private family, is not to be 
concealed. All that we do, even the smallest 
action of cur lives, is tinctured by the condi- 
tion of our minds. If we are ill-disposed, . 
those things which have been performed with 
cheerfulness and alacrity are done merely 
because there is a sort of necessity for their 
performance, and the observant eye will soon 
detect whether or not the heart accompanies 
the duty. As long as we are happy, we are 
eager to announce it by smiles, bright looks, 
cheerfulness, energy, and activity. We think 
of a hundred means of awakening delight, 
which could not have suggested themselves 
to less contented minds. The world is peep- 
ing through your window. Let it find you 
making happiness in your house. 


Conversation.—If conversation be an art, 
like painting, sculpture, and literature, it 
owes its most powerful charm to nature, and 
the least shade of formality or artifice destroys 
the effect of the best collection of words. 














NOVELTIES 


FOR AUGUST. 


BONNETS, NIGHT-DRESSES, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—Straw hat, trimmed with a quilling 
of yellow brown velvet. At the side is a bird 
of Paradise. 
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Fig. 2.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed 
with a fringe of pearl pendents, and a heavy 
plait of green crépe. Tufts of green crépe 
leaves are arranged on one side of the bonnet. 

Fig. 3.—Straw bonnet, trimmed on the front 
with a band of oak-leaves. The strings and 
the band encircling the bonnet are of green 
ribbon. A bird with gay p!umage is caught 
on the back of the bonnet. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of white tulle, trimmed 
with a fringe of crystal drops and fine white 


flowers. The scarf which passes over the 
front of the bonnet and falls in streamers at 
the back is of beaded tulle. 


Fig. 2 
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Fig. 5. 


Fig. 5.—Bonnet of white crépe, covered with 
ostrich feathers. The strings are also formed 
of feathers, and caught under the chin by a 
pink rose with leaves. 


Fig. 7. 








Fig. 6.—Fancy cap of Cluny Iade, 
trimmed with a wreath formed of loops 
of blue crépe ribbon. Inserting of Cluny 
lace is arranged to form a net for thie 
chignon. 

Fig. 7.—Night-dress, with shirt-bosdm 
front formed of tucks and worked in m- 
serting. 

Fig. 8.—Night-dress, with pointed yéke 
formed of fine tucks and medallions of worked 
inserting, through which a band of colored 
cambric is run. 

Fig. 9.—Night-dress, with yoke formed of 


Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 10, strip of lace insertion one inch wide, and a 
2 plaited strip of cambric with an open-work 
+i s hem and tatted edging. It is fastened at the 
| li) = ; back with buttons and loops. 
| 
i) 













The waistband is formed of a strip of lace 
insertion, edged with a plaited strip of cam- 
bric similar to that round the bib. 


A 
a 
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bunches of tucks. The yoke is defined 
by little ruffles, which should be nicely 
fluted. 

Fig. 11.—Spring petticoat of white 
skirting, finished with a deep 
plaiting. Cluny inserting 
lined with a colored ribbon 
is laid in points above the 
ruffle. 

Figs. 12, and 13.—Baby’s 
bid with waistband. This 
bib is made of white piqué ; 
it is trimmed round with a 


Fig. 12.—Front view. 
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It is fastened behind by lapels of cambric 
17 inches long and 3 inches wide. 
e. 
BEAD ORNAMENTS. 


Materials.—Beads of two sizes, either garnet or tur- 


quoise; pearl beads, pasteboard, hair-pins metal rings, 
patent pin. 


For the comb, make a flat shield of thick 
pasteboard half an inch broad and two inches 
and a half long; fasten upon this shield four 
good, well-pointed hajir-pins at regular dis- 
taaces. Upon these, along the whole length 








trimmed with beads. In the upper middle 
place a little pearl bead, round this a circle 
of simi): beads, and next to this a circle of 
large blue beads, and cover the raised part of 
the button shape with long lines of bine 
beads in the form of rays. Sew these buttons 
regularly and firmly, and place in the spaces 
between a strap of silver pearl. Ornament 
‘the outer edge with silver wire or some silver 
trimming. Then place the large pearl beads 
at the top, and the silver chain and hanging 
beads at the under edge. 





Comb ornamented with beads. 


of the shield, place a thick, covered wire in 
four or five layers, to give the required stiff- 
ness and firmness, and cover this with black 
sarsnet, sticking through the hair-pins under- 





Brooch. 


neath. In like manner make the upper part 
of pasteboard and wire, and cover it upon the 
upper, the raised side, with white sarsnet, 
leaving the under side free. Then make the 
five bead buttons, the ground of which con- 
sists of a little metal ring half an inch in 
diameter and slightly arched with wadding 
and covered with white gauze. This shape is 





« 


For the brooch, cut a piece of pasteboard a 
third of an inch broad and an inch and a hatf 
long, and fasten to it a patent pin. Cover 
the pasteboard with white sarsnet, and place 
upon the upper side one large and two sma!l 
buttons lying close together. For these but- 





Ear-ring. 


ton shapes take the small blue beads, and fill 
the spaces between them with a pearl bead, 
and round this a half circle of blue beads. 
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Finish with three pearl bead tassels hanging 
to silver wire. 

The ear-rings consist of one small button 
shape with a tassel, which is fastened to the 
ear-ring. A simple metal hook may be used, 
which may be fastened to the under sarsnet 
covering of the button. 





Ornament for the hair or for ball dresses. 

The ornaments for the hair and dresses are 

easily copied by counting the beads, as shown 
in the engraving. 
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PINCUSHION. 


WE are continually requested by our sub- 
scribers to issue designs for small articles 
which can be readily sold at fairs, and which 
will cost next to nothing to make. The small 
pincushion represented in the engraving an- 
swers this demand. To produce it, cut out 
four hearts in card-board, then cut four hearts 
in either silk or velvet (whichever material 
is handy) somewhat larger than the card- 
board, and embroider the flower in the centre 











of each in satin stitch with either gold thread 
or colored silks; tack the silk round the card- 
board hearts neatly, so as to keep it firm; 
place a little wadding between and seam two 
of them together ;. embroider the narrow rib- 
bon which ties them with gold spangles. If 
the hearts are made in black velvet and 


embroidered with gold, a very pretty pin- 
cushion for a lady’s work-basket will be the 
result. 
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STAG’S HEAD, TO BE WORKED IN ZEPHYR. 
The required colors are seven shades of brown, two of gray, 


and three of green. 
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the height of your basket to be, using 
sharp scissors, and handling them care- 
fully, that they may not be broken or split. 
Having fixed the straws in the holes both 
in the top and bottom, if you find them a 
little loose they may be fastened with gum; 
about half an inch of the straw must be 
left at each end. Cut amumber of slips of 
colored paper, all exactly the same width, 
and pass them, alternating the colors, 
over and under each straw, like ordinary 
basket-work, taking care that that which 
is passed over one straw in one row must 





be under it in the newt, and so on till it is 
finished; if preferred instead of colored 
paper, narrow ribbon can be used. The 
handles may be made of card-board to cor- 
respond; and bows of ribbon added to 
conceal the fastening of the handles, the 


i edges of the paper being either bound with 


gilt paper, or in any other way you prefer. 
To make these properly requires great 
care and very delicate handling. 


Explanation of Characters.—® very deep brown; @ a shade 


lighter; Ba shade lighter; © lighter still, and of a yellow 





shade; @ quite a light shade of brown; © a still lighter shade 


of brown; !a shade of brown so light that it is almost white; 
S dark gray; G a lighter shade of gray; & dark green; Ga 


medium shade of green; @ a light shade of green. 





STRAW BASKET. 


Cor a circle out of a piece of card-board, 
the size you require your basket. The bot- 
tom must be solid, with holes at equal dis- 
tances for the reception of the straws. The 
top must be cut out of a larger circle, but 
instead of the card being whole, as in the 
bottom, the inside is cut out, leaving not 
more than half an inch wide all round; this 
is also pierced with a corresponding number 
of holes to the bottom, through which the 
upper ends of the straws are fixed. You 
must take care tc have an even number on 
each, or when you pess your paper or ribbon 
in and out, two straws will come together. 
Having procured a bundle of straws of the 
same size. cut them all the length you wish 





ROUND CROCHET MAT. 

Matertals.—Two ounces of double Berlin wool of a 
bright blue; quarter of a pound of white fleecy; and 
quarter of an ounce of black ditto. 
Tuis pretty mat measures 30 inches round. 
The centre is bright blue: the border is a 
deep fringe in imitation of ermine. Begin the 
mat in the centre with blue wool, and work 
in rognds. Work 14 rounds in open treble 
crochet—that is, alternately 1 treble, 1 chain, 
miss 1 under the chain. Increase at regular 
distances to keep the work flat. Then work 
in the same manner 6 rounds with white wool. 
The fringe is worked over these last 6 rounds 
thus: Take a mesh 4 inches wide, and turn 
the white wool round it; cut the wool on one 
side of the mesh so as to have it in pieces 8 
inches long. Insert the needle in gach open- 
ing of the work under the chain, place 4 pieces 
of the cut wool across this chain; insert the 
needle under the centre of the bits of wool, 
and work 1 double, in which the four hits 
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will be fastened. Cover each round with wool 
in the same manner; at regulardistances place 
of black wool, instead of white, to imitate the 
tails of the ermine fur. When the fringe is 
eompleted comb it out nicely. Now prepare 
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the small white rosettes. 


For each rosette 
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make a circle of 5 chain; in each chain work 
1 treble, 3 long treble, 1 treble. Work the 
raye over the rosette with black chenille. 
Make 15 of these rosettes, and fasten them 
over the blue centre of the mat, arranging 
them as seen in illustravion. 








BMBROIDERY. 
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Receipts, We, 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


A Breer Pre.—Take cold roast beef or steak ; cut into 
thin slices, and put a layer into a pie-dish; shake ina 
little four, pepper, and salt; cut up a tomato, or onion 
chopped very fine; then another layer of beef and season- 
ing, and so on until the dish is filled. If you have any 
beef gravy, put it in; if not, a little beef dripping, and 
water enough to make sufficient gravy. Have ready 
one dozen potatoes, well boiled and mashed, half a cup 
of milk oPcream, and @ little butter and salt; spread 
it over the pie as a crust, an inch thick; brush it over 
with egg, and bake it about twenty-five minutes, 


ParsLeY AND Butrer.—Wash and tie up a bunch of 
narsley. Put it in boilin, water, and let it boil for five 
minutes. Drain it, cut off the stalks, and chop the leaves 
very fine. Put it into the melted butter, which may be 
made by smoothly mixing a tablespoonful of flour with 
half a pint of water and two ounces of butter. Stir all 
one way. Let it boil about two minutes. 


Lams CurLets anp Sprnacn.—Eight cutlets, egg and 
bread-crums, salt and pepper to taste, a little clarified 
butter. Take the cutlets from a neck of lamb, and shape 
them by cutting off the thick part of the chine-bone. Trim 
off most of the fat and all the skin, and scrape the top 
part of the bones quite clean. Brush the cutlets over 
with egg, sprinkle them with bread-crums, and season 
with pepper and salt. Now dip them into clarified but- 
ter, sprinkle over a few more bread-crums, and fry them 
over asharp fire, turning them when required. Lay them 
before the fire to drain, and arrange them on a dish with 
spinach in the centre, which should be previously well 
boiled, drained, chopped, and seasoned. Peas, aspara- 
gus, or beans may be substituted for the spinach. 





Potrep Satmoy.—Salmon, pounded mace, cloves, and 
pepper to taste; three bay-leaves, a quarter of a pound of 
batter. Skin the salmon, and clean it thoroughly by 
wiping with a cloth (water would spoil it); cut it into 
square pieces, whieh rub with salt; let them remain till 
thoroughly drained, then lay them ir a dish with the 
other ingredients, and bake. When quite done, drain 
them from the gravy, press into pots for use, and when 
cold, pour over it clarified butter. 


Forcemeat.—Half a pound of bread-crums, a table- 
spoonful of finely-chopped parsley, a teaspoonful of sweet 
herbs, a little grated lemon-peel and nutmeg ; seasoning 
of salt, pepper, and Cayenne; two ounces of beef suet, 
very finely chopped, and two eggs a little beaten. Mix 
all together. The flavor of a little chopped lean ham or 
bacon 1. relished by some persons. 


Frrep Arvicnoxes.—Cut the artichokes into six or eight 
pieces, according to their size, remove the choke and the 
large leaves which will not become tender, and trim off 
the tops of the remainder of the leaves with a pair of 
scissors, Wash them in several waters, drain them, and 
dip them in a batter made with flour, a little cream, and 
the yelk of an egg. Let the artichokes be well covered 
with the batter, and fry them in lard. Sprinkle a little 
salt over them, and serve them on a bed of parsley fried 
in the lard which remains in the pan. 


ARTICHOKES PickLED.—Boil the artichokes till you can 
pull the leaves off; take out the choke and cut away the 
stalk, but be careful that the knife does not touch the tup; 
throw them into salt and water. When they have lain 





an hour, take them out and drain them; then put them 
into glasses or jars, and put a little mace and sliced nut 
meg between; fill them with vinegar and spring water, 
and cover your jars close. 

Caow-Coow.—Three heads of cabbage, twenty-five 
peppers, half a pint of white mustard-seed, and grated 
horseradish, Cut the cabbage fine, chop the peppers, and 
then put in the jar a layer of cabbage, then a layer of 
peppers, then a little salt, and spriakle a little horse- 
radish and mustard-seed over the whole, and so on until 
the ingredients are all in the jar; then fill the jar with 
cold vinegar, to every quart of which dissolve two ounces 
of brown sugar. 


Frrp Eets.—Clean and skin the eels; if large, cut 
them into pieces; if small, skewer them round and fry 
them whole. First dust them over with flour, then rub 
them with yelk of egg and sprinkle them with bread- 
crums. Put them into boiling lard and fry until nicely 
browned. 


Green Corn Dompiines.—A quart of young corn grated 
from the cob, halfa pint of wheat flour sifted, half a pint 
of milk, six tablespoonfuls of butter, two eggs, a sald 
spoonfal of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and butter for 
frying. Having grated as fine as possible sufficient young 
fresh corn to make a quart, mix with it the wheat flour, 
and add the salt and pepper. Warm the milk in a small 
saucepan, and soften the butter in it. Then add them 
gradually to the pan of corn, stirring very hard, and set 
it away tocool. Beat the eggs light, and stir them into 
the mixture when it has cooled. Flour your hands and 
make it into little dumplings. Put into a frying-pan a 
sufficiency of fresh butter (or lard and butter in equal 
proportions), and when it is boiling hot, and has been 
skimmed, put in the dumplings, and fry them ten min- 
utes or more, in proportion to their thickness. Then 
drain them, and send them hot to the dinner table. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Svear Drops.—Beat the whites and yelks of four eggs 
separately toa light foam; dilute the yelks with two tea- 
spoonfals of water, and turn them with the whites, and 
beat them some time; then add by degrees a pound of 
sugar in fine powder, and then four ounces of superfine 
flour, beating the mixture constantly. Drop the mixture 
on white paper placed in a tin plate, in any shape you 
please, ice them over with sugar in powder, to prevent 
running, and bake about ten minutes in a moderate cven. 


Spanish Buns.—Take one pound of fine flour, rub into 
it halfa pound of butter; add half a pound of sugar, the 
same of currants, a little nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon; 
mix it with five eggs weil beaten; make this up inte 
small buns, and bake them on tins twenty minutes; when 
half done, brush them over with a little hot milk. 


SritLaBus Poppine.—Well beat your eggs ; add to them 
six ounces of pounded and sifted loaf-sugar, a glass of 
brandy, a glass of white wine, and sufficient flour to make 
it a very stiff batter. Have a quart of milk warm from 
the cow poured upon it while you continue beating; and 
when it is well frothed, put it into a buttered dish ; place 
it in a quick oven, and bake it for a quarter of an honr. 
Serve immediately. 


Appts Tart.—Take six good-sized apples and six large 
tomatoes ; peel, core, and cut up the apples; put them 
into a glazed saucepan ; squeeze the pulp from the toma- 
toes; put it with the apples; add a quarter of a pound of 
white sugar, and stir it over the fire until the apples begin 
to feel tender; then put an edge of puff-paste round a tart- 
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dish ; lay in your fruit, stirring in a couple of tablespoon- 
fuls of rich creaza as you do so, Cover it with crust; 
place it in a moderately brisk oven, and bake for twenty 
minutes. 


GReENGaGE Pupnine orn Tart.—Take some greengage 
plums, not over-ripe; do not stone them, but lay them 
either in a basin lined, or pie-dish edged, with a rich 
crust ; add a good quantity of white sugar, cover with a 
top crust, and boil or bake for an hour and a half. 


Biscuit Cakes.—One pound of flour, five eggs, beaten 
and strained, eight ounces of sugar, a little rose or orange- 
flower water; beat the whole well together, and bake it 
one hour. 


A Five Icina ror Cakes.—Beat up the whites of five 
eggs to a froth, and put to them a pound of double-refined 
sugar, powdered and sifted, and three spoonfuis of orange- 
flower water, or lemon-jnice, Keep beating it all the 
time the cake isin the oven, and the moment it comes 
out, ice over the top with a spoon. 


Raisin Puppine.—Soak two ounces of raisins in enough 
brandy to coverthem, Tuke half a poand of flour, half 
a pound of chopped suet. a dessert-spoonful of ground 
ginger, two eggs, four ounces of white sugar, and enough 
milk to make it a pretty light paste; add the raisins and 
brandy, put it into a cloth or basin, boil it for two hours, 
and serve with what pudding sauce you please. 


Rice Cakes.—Take eight yelks and four whites of eggs, 
and beat to a foam; add six ounces of powdered sugar, 
and the peel of one lemon grated; then stir in half a 
pound of ground rice, and beat all together for half an 
hour. Put it into a buttered tin, and bake twenty min- 
utes. This cake is recommended as very easy of diges- 
tion. 


TOMATOES. 


Tomato Puppine.—Pour boiling water on tomatoes; 
remove the skins. Put in the bottom of the pudding-dish 
some bread-crums, then slice the tomatoes on them, sea- 
son with sugar, butter, pepper and salt, add some more 
bread-crums, then the sliced tomatoes and seasoning ; and 
if the tomato does not wet the bread-crums, add a little 
water. Then for a small pidding beat up two eggs and 
pour over the top. Bake about twenty minutes. 


Tomato Catsup.—Take ripe tomatoes, and scald them 
just sufficient to allow you to take off the skin; then let 
them stand for a day, covered with salt; strain them tho- 
roughly to remove the seeds; then to every two quarts 
add three ounces of cloves, two of black pepper, two nut- 
megs, and a very little Cayenne pepper, with a little salt ; 
boil the liquor for balf an hour, and then let it cool and 
settle; add a pint of the best cider vinegar, after which 
bottle it, corking and sealing it tightly. Keep it always 
in a cool place, 

Another way.—Take one bushel of tomatoes, and boil 
them until they are soft; squeeze them through a fine 
wire sieve, and add half a gallon of vinegar, one pint 
and a half salt, two ounces of cloves, quarter of a 
pound of allspice, two ounces of Cayenne pepper, three 
teaspoonfuls of black pepper, five heads of garlic skinned 
and separated ; mix together, and boil about three hours ; 
or until reduced to about one-half; then bottle, without 
straining. 

Green Tomato Sor.—To one peck of green tomatoes, 
sliced thin, add one pint of salt ; stand twenty-four hours, 
then strain and put them on the fire, with twelve raw 
onions, one ounce of black pepper, one ounce of allspice ; 
VOL. LXxv.—12 





quarter of a pound of ground mustard, half a pound of 
white mustard-seed, and a little Cayenne pepper. Cover 
with vinegar, and bei! until as thick as jam, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent burning. 

To Brom Tomatoes.—Wash and wipe the tomatoes, 
and put them on the gridiron over live coals, with the 
stem down. When that side is brown turn them and let 
them cook through. Put them on a hot dish and send 
quickly to table, to be there seasoned to taste. 


To Bake Tomatces.—Season them with salt and pepper ; 
four them over, put them in a deep plate with a little 
butter, and bake in a stove. 


TO PURIFY THE AIR OF AN APARTMENT. 


Tae best method of effecting this will be obvious, if we 
consider the influence which heat exercises ou the atmo- 
sphere. Airis expanded and rendered specifically lighter 
at the ordinary temperature on the application of heat. 
Hence in every room heated above the temperature of the 
atmosphere, there is a continual current of air in circula- 
tion. The hot air in chimneys ascends and creates a 
draught towards the fire-place, whilst the hot air in 
churches, theatres, and other buildings, passes through 
the gratings in their ceilings, and its place is supplied by 
the flow of cold fresh air through the windows and dogr- 
ways in the lower parts of these buildings. 

The following simple experiment can be easily per- 
formed and is highly instructive: Take a lamp or eandle 
and hold it to the top of the doorway of a crowded apart- 
ment, or of a room in which there is a fire, the hot air 
will be found escaping out of the room at the top of the 
doorway, as will be indicated by the outward direction of 
the flame. Ifthe lamp be placed on the floor, the cold air 
will be found to be coming in at the bottom of the door- 
way. Ifnow the lamp be gradually raised from the bot- 
tom to the top, the flame at first inflected inwardly, will 
be seen gradually to become vertical as the lamp ap- 
proaches the middle of the doorway, and finally it will 
be again blown outwardly when the lamp reaches its 
summit. It would appear from this, that in the middle 
of the doorway the temperature of the air is uniform, 
hence there is no current either in or out of the apart- 
ment. The whole experiment is highly interesting and 
instructive, and proves that a fire is an excellent venti- 
lator. Hence, to ventilate an apartment thoroughly, it is 
only necessary to kindle a good fire, and let the air have 
free access through the doorway and windows, the fire 
will create a current of fresh air into the apartment, and 
its atmosphere will be thus kept continually changed. 

We would remark, in conclusion, that those moving 
masses of air called winds, are produced iu a similar way. 
The sun is the great cause of winds; its heat is unequally 
diffused over the earth’s surface, and the air becomes con- 
sequently heated in one part to a greater degree than in 
another. The hot air rises, and its place is supplied by 
the flow of the colder air from the surrounding paris. 
When the vacuum thus created is sudden, and the flow of 
the surrounding air is violent, the meeting of winds from 
all points of the compass produces at sea the phenomena 
of water-spouts, and on land whirlwinds, caused by the 
air ascending in a spiral into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. There are a number of causes which pro- 
duce inequalities of temperature in the atmosphere ; some 
of the most obvious of which are the alternation of night 
and day, and the ocenrrence of cloudy and unclouded 
skies. The air must be necessarily heated when illu- 
mined by the rays of the sun, and cooled when those rays 
are withdrawn. 
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CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Faiep © \<Es.—One and a half cup of sour milk, one 
cup of sugar, four tablespoonfals of melted butter, three 
eggs, one tablespoonful of soda, flour enough to roll out. 
Fry in hot lard. 


Corn Breap.—One quart of sour milk, one tablespoon- 
ful of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, one cup of molasses or 
brown sugar, three large cups of cc-n meal, and three of 
flour. Mix well, and bake ia a slow oven at least two 
hours. 


Cup Caxg.—One cup of butter, two cups of white sugar, 
four of flour, one cup of sweet milk, five eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar. 


Lemon Piz.—One lemon, one cup of white sugar, the 
yelks of two eggs, half a cup of sweet milk, half a cup of 
water, two tablespooafuls of flour, and one tablespoonful of 
melted butter. Put the lemon, sugar, and flour together, 
then the milk and butter. Line a plate with nice pie 
crust, and put your lemon, sugar, etc., in it; after bak- 
ing, put over the top thé whites of the eggs beaten toa 
froth with a little sugar. Browned a few minutes. 

Ay O_p Housekeeper. 


Tomato Wine.—Press the juice from clean ripe toma- 
toes, and to each gallon of it, without any water, put four 
pounds of brown sugar, before fermentation begins. Let 
the wine stand in a keg for two or three months, then 
drain off into bottles, carefully avoiding sediment. It 
makes a most delightful wine, having all the flavor of the 
tomato, also its medicinal qualities. Mars. E. G. 


Cream Pancakes.—Mix the yelks of two eggs, well 
beaten, with a pint of cream, two ounces of sifted sugar, 
a little nutmeg, cinnamon, and mace. Rub the pan with 
a piece of butter, and fry the pancakes thin. M. E. H. 


Cay any of our subscribers furnish a receipt for orange 
syrup? 

PuLverizep Borax is said to be a good remedy for 
black roaches. Put it in the cracks and under the edge 
of carpets, and in every place you can reach that is likely 
to be their resort. 

Or: Set a glazed baking dish, filled with small beer, 
sweetened with coarse brown sugar, in the place infested, 
and place a board against it, as a bridge or ladder for 
them to ascend. This is the best of all the remedies. 


Cocoanut Cake.—One cup of butter, three cups of sugar, 
one of sweet milk, four of flour, and teaspoonful of soda, 
two of cream of tartar, five eggs, one cocoanut grated ; 
put half the cocoanut in cake and half in icing. Jcing 
for cake, half a pound of white pulverized sagar to the 
whites of tw eggs; ice the cake, and sprinkle grated co- 
coanut on the top of the cake. 

AppLe Cake.—Take two cups of dried apples, stew just 
enough to cut easily, chop about as fine as raisins, and 
simmer in two cups of molasses three hours, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of sour milk, one of butter, two eggs, five 
cups of flour, two teaspoonfals of soda, some salt, cloves, 
and cinnamon. Mix with molasses warm. I put apples 
and molasses in before the flour. Baxe in large cake 
dishes ; it makes one large one, or two emall ones. 

Mas, M, A. 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
To Keep 811x.—Silk articles should not be kept folded 
in white paper, as the chloride of lime used in bleaching 


the paper will probably impair the color of the silk. 
Brown or blue paper is better; the yellowish, smooth 





India paper is best ofall. Silks intended for dress should 
not be kept long in the house before they are made up, as 
lying in the folds will have a tendency to impair its du- 
rability by causing it to cut or split, particularly if the 
silk has been thickened by gum. Thread lace veils are 
very easily cut. But dresses of velvet should not be laid 
by with any weight above them: if the nap of a thin vel- 
vet is laid down, it is not possible to raise it up again. 
Hard silk should never be wrinkled, because the thread 
is easily broken in the crease, and it never can be rec- 
tified. The way to take the wrinkles out of silk scarfs 
and handkerchiefs is to moisten the surface evenly with 
a sponge and some weak glue, and then pin the silk with 
some toilet pins on a mattress or feather bed, taking pains 
to draw out the silk as tight as possible. When dry, the 
wrinkles will have disappeared. The reason of this is 
obvious to every person. Some silk articles should be 
moistened with weak glue or gum-water, and the wrinkles 
ironed out by a hot flat-iron ou the wrong side. 


To Mount Drawixes.—The drawing must be carefully 
touched here and there, over the back, with moderately 
stiff gum, and then placed on the leaf in the book, closed 
down tightly, and a heavy weight placed on the book for 
some hours afterwards. Previously to putting down the 
drawing, the exact place for it must be marked on the 
leaf, leaving an equal margin all round. The same plan 
must be adopted in mounting drawings on paper or card- 
board. If mounted in the evening, and placed under a 
heavy weight, they may be uncovered in the morning ; 
but seven or eight hours ought to elapse to allow the gum 
to dry, otherwise the drawing, and the leaf on which it 
is placed, will become wrinkled. 


CaBBaGE chopped and thrown on carpets before sweep- 
ing, answers the same purpose as tea-leaves for laying 
the dust. 

Sunsurys.—The best plan for removing the effects of 
sunburns is to wash the face at night with either sour 
milk or buttermilk, and in the morning with weak bran 
tea and a little eau-de-Cologne. This will soften the skin 
and remove the redness, and will aiso make it less liable 
to burn again with exposure to the sun. Bathing the 
face several times in the day with elder-flower water and 
a few drops of ean-de-Cologne, is also very efficacious. 

Grease Spots on Stoye.—Pour very strong soda and 
water, boiling hot, from the spout of a jug on the spot, 
and then put over it fuller’s earth, mixed in boiling 
water; let it remain on all night, and if the grease be not 
entirely removed, repeat the process. Another plan is to 
procure from a stone-mason a piece of very hard stone 
about the size of a brick, and to rub the spot well with it, 
using sand and hot soap and water. Hearthstone must 
not be used. 

To prevent brass vessels from contracting verdigris 
after being used, instead of wiping them dry constantly 
immerse them in water; they are kept perfectly innoxi- 
ous, and will remain for years fully as clean and nearly 
as bright as when they first came out of the hands of the 
workmen. 

To harden plaster of Paris casts, wash them well with a 
sponge dipped in alum-water. 

Watnsvr Srarvs.— Walnut stains on the fingers are usu- 
ally removed with a little sherry. In general, walnut 
stains are removable by lemon juice. For stains in linen 
it would be well to try salts of lemons, 


Brorzep CHANDELIERS, LAMPs, ETc., should be merely 
dusted with a feather-brash, or with a soft cloth, as wash- 
ing them will take off the bronzing. 
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Ehitars’ Gable. 


HOW TO LIVE AND HOW TO LOVE. 


Ir is very difficult to unite “‘plain living and high 
thinking’’ except in poetry. The continual presence of 
petty cares, which the necessity of practising daily a rigid 
economy imposes, must, to a certain degree, fetter the 
mind and restrain the fancy. 

It is comparatively easy to be too refined for any oocu- 
pation but thinking (or rather dreaming that we think), 
or too coarse and careless for any questions and fancies 
beyond those which have reference to the mere outward 
life and adornment of the person ; but to find time, energy, 
and taste for each pursuit, argues such a balance of pow- 
ers, moral and intellectual, that the woman who does 
show herself thus endowed and dowered deserves indeed 
to be held up as a pattern for her sex. Yet this difficult 
art should be studied with great care, for without the 
talent or tact (whichever may bast express it) of thus, as 
it were, “marrying arithmetic to divine philosophy,” 
feminine intellect loses half its influence and more than 
haJf its worth and beauty. 

In our country, where every family wishes to appear 
respectable, it is essential to know how to make the most 
of small means. For this purpose order is the first law, 
true economy being impossible without method; then 
good taste and moral refinement of mind, which can see 
the beautiful in the fitting, are requisite. 

When Madame Werner says, ‘‘My first employment 
will be to arrange my house so that contentment and 
peace may dwell in it,’’ who does not feel that she is 
gifted with order, and taste, and true refinement of soul ? 
We expect, as a matter of course, that she loves the beau- 
tiful, and will cultivate her talent for music, and embel- 
lish her dear little home with roses; but at the same time 
she will allow the hyssop and elder to have a place in 
her grounds; she can make them ws¢ful, and, therefore, 
they will add to the beauty of her household picture of 
com fort. 

So, too, when Frouziska* returned home she kissed her 
fresh, biooming flowers in a rapture of joy, but did not 
forget to have the savory ‘‘duck,’’ and “ pancakes,"’ and 
raspberry jam prepared in her warm sitting-room for her 
husband, and even his dressing-gown and slippers were 
ready before the fire for his comfort. 

This power of giving to the everyday duties of common 
life “‘a beauty and divinity,’’ by the motives which 
prompt and the manner which conducts them, is one of 
the most certain evidences of an elevated mind, united 
with refined taste and enlightened moral principle, which 
a lady can exhibit. The woman who displays this cha 
racter is the true American lady, whatever may be her 
station. = 

Is it not a better test of Just and lofty ideas and pure 
and tender feelings to live a good life, than to write a book 
teaching others what is good to be done? The gifts of 
genius do not make all who possess them poets or authors. 
The Roman Cornelia displayed, in her lofty and disinter- 
ested patriotism, as high and far holier inspirations of 
soul than did the Grecian Sappho, in her celebrated 
lyrics. 

Men, besides their superior bodily strength, have the 
mechanical ingenuity which discovers the natural laws 





* See “ The Neighbors,” by Miss Bremer. 








of science and how to apply these successfully in their 
own inventions and constructions. What wonderful gifts 
of power and usefulness God has intrusted to men; and 
what wonderful things they have done within the last 
hundred years! The cultivated nations of Christendom 
are, in their knowledge and appliances of worldly wis 
dom, seemingly raised to the height of natural sovereigns 
over earth and its natural capacities of happiness for 
mankind. Are the people better or happier for this 
knowledge, as they have, hitherto, applied its results? 

What woman is or was intended to be, may be gathered 
from the Word of God and the natural laws He has or- 
dained for mankind. She is the centre of domestic life; 
the “‘ Angel in the House ;” the teacher, inspirer, and ex- 
emplar of moral goodness. As the culture of feminine 
mind develops the true womanly character, may not the 
comparative status of the sexes, to be established on the 
natural differences between man and woman, be exem- 
plified by the differences between iron, that forms the 
machinery of men’s work in subduing the earth, and gold, 
that makes thefworth of the currency which measures his 
wealth ; between authority that rules by law and force, 
and influence that sways by love and peace; between 
obedience that yields from fear of hell, and submission 
that flows from faith in Heaven? 

When we examine the essential differences between the 
minds of men and women, we find each is the comple- 
ment of the other, and it is breaking Heaven's first law of 
order to confound these distinctions. God did not intend 
women to guide the plough, sail ships, invent machinery, 
build pyramids, They have more important and far more 
delicate duties to fulfil, in leading the infant mind into 
the ways of truth and obedience ; and giving to childhood 
habits of diligence, virtue, care for others, self-denial, aud 
that faith in the Word of God which will lead them to 
Christ as their perfect exemplar of goodness for this life, 
and their Saviour in the glorious life of immortal blessed- 
ness, ° 

Froude, in the ninth volume of “The History of Eng- 
land,”” which he is now writing, gives this brief but 
expressive summary of Christian faith: ‘The God made 
known in the Gospel demanded of his children only the 
sacrifice of their wills, and for each act of love and self- 
forgetfulness, He bestowed on them the peace of mind 
that passeth understanding.”’ 

“ Only the sacrifice of their wills!’’ Here is the key to 
successful family government, that makes happy homes 
and trains the young to all usefulness. The mother 
should know how to unite this beneficial justice in sub- 
duing the will of her child to her word, with the tender- 
ness and love that make the sunshine of household peace, 


CITY AMUSEMENTS. 


To ascertain the character and influence of amusements 
is of vital importance in our country, where one of the 
fundamental ideas of the nature of the government is that 
every human being is born with a right to “‘ the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

Weare not about to discuss this subject; but only to 
give from the stand-point of a patriotic Christian writer 
some hints that may be interesting and useful to our 
readers. The writer—probably a clergyman—admits the 
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need of recreations, and allows the innocence of popular 
amusements, abstractly considered ; until ‘these become 
sinful by excess or other circumstances.”’ He says: ‘It 
is in great cities that the need of innocent amusements is 
most felt; and it is for great crowds that it is most diffi- 
cult to provide them ;”’ and he thrs states the tendencies 
and dangers of city life:— 


‘The age has a double tendency, towards over-exertion 
and towards self-indulgence. Men were formerly divided 
into two classes; those who were employed in accumu- 
lating wealth, and those who were occupied in spending 
it. Now, almost every man is engaged in the double 
task of earning wealth for present extravagance and 
future expenditure, Self-indulgence demands its imme- 
diate gratification, and with a novel foresight, security 
for its future supplies. The twofold necessity for exer- 
tion thus induced, inflames the tendency towards over- 
exertion, and the effects of that over-exertion are mani- 
fested in an increased tendency to self-indulgence. 

‘* These tendencies affect the two sexes very differently. 
Among women, except where a habit has been formed 
under the pressure of necessity, there is no tendency to 
over-exertion at all, bat a very great one to self-indul- 
gence. Ladies look for amusements as the means of re- 
lieving the monotony of mere indolence. Men require 
them as relaxation from the exhaustion of over-exertion. 
If the ladies could be made to understand that “Six days 
shalt thou labor,’’ is, in some sense, a part of the fourth 
commandment, there would be less necessity for amuse- 
ments for them; while if men could be brought to mod- 
erate their toils in pursuit of wealth, there would be less 
exhaustion to be relieved on their part. The institation 
of a weekly rest was designed to counteract the evils of 
continued exertion. But this weekly rest was also de- 
signed to bea religious rest. Now, ina vast majority of 
cases, it is a mere secular rest appropriated to amuse- 
ments,”’ 


“‘AmuUSEMENTS Necessary.—But the trath remains un- 
touched, that the human mind requires amusements. 
This truth is a most important one. It isto the neglect of 
it that many of our social difficulties, and especially this 
about recreations, are to be traced. We are so engaged in 
the struggle for wealth, that we allow neither ourselves, 
nor our dependants the necessary leisure for our or their 
exhausted systems. The result is that excitement and 
stimulus, which can be crowded into a short period of 
time, are substituted for recreation and amusement.”’ 


‘THe Question.—There still remains the great ques- 
tion: What kinds of recreation can be provided for the 
dwellers in great cities? They must be euch as will not 
attract nor require crowds, need not occupy the night, at 
least to any late hour, and will oot break in upon the rest 
of the Lord’sday. With respect to the excess of frequency, 
that may safely be left to individual discretion, when the 
other conditions that have been suggested have been com- 
plied with. 

“There need not be much difficulty in finding such 
amusements for a certain portion of those who require 
them. The fine arts will furnish an ample supply, when 
once the taste for them is formed. The social intercourse 
of persons moving in the same circle will be an important 
item, when men cease to despise it because it is really a 
recreation, and not an excitement. But for the great 
mass of the community, these things do not at present 
supply the need. The great impediment in the way of 
the recreations of working men isthe wantoftime. This 
want is felt by the all-graspiug millionaire, the aspiring 
merchant, and the leader of the bar of a great city, just as 
much as by the day laborer. The universal press for 
wealth to accumulate and wealth to squander is at the 
root ofthe evil. Every moment of time which can be oc- 
eupied in the service of Mammon must be devoted to him. 
As much of-the service of Belial as is possible must be 
crowded into the few fragmeuts which Mammon rejects. 
lience it comes that the only times which are left for 
amusement and recreation arethe Sundays ard the nights, 
It follows that the religious character of the rest of the 
Lord's day is entirely forgotten, and that the nights are 
devoted to excitement under the name of recreation.” 


“Seir-ConrroL.—The popular idea of temperance is 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors. One instance of 
self-control carried to excess, and so throwing a reflection 
upon all other instances. But what our young people 
require to be taught is not total abstinence from certain 
boverages, and sneering at those who use them; but self- 
control, self-control to be applied in every part of life. 





The applications which men chiefly require to be taught, 
are to control their desire for wealth, their love of display, 
and their love of excitement. Women should be taught 
to control their love of personal finery, as well as of those 
excitements which they miscall amusements, and of the 
self-indulgence of idjeness, and learn to find useful oceu- 
pations for themselves. The great lesson for all is fo 
avoid self-indulgence; to believe that human beings are 
sent into the world for other purposes than the gratifica- 
tion of their own desires and fancies. When men have 
learned to aim at a subsistence, or at most a competeucy, 
instead of a fortune; and women have learned to fiud 
their happiness in steady employment, and not in alter- 
nate idleness and excitement, most of our social evi!s 
will have disappeared. Just in proportion as individuals 
assume these new positions, they will be diminished.”’ 


ENTERTAINING VISITORS. 


“Live frugally that you may live happily; shut not 
your heart against those who bave a claim on your hos 
pitality ; but remember that if they really esteem and 
love you, they will come—not to look at your table and 
furniture, but to enjoy your society.’’—SuLy. 

Svucn was the counsel of the eminent Statesman of 
France, who never swerved from duty nor launched into 
any expense that he conld not afford. We commend his 
advice to the ‘‘ young married woman’’ who asks us for 
“some hints about entertaining her friends without ex- 
travagance.’’ Pleasant and elegant hospitality might be 
exercised, even in these times of high prices, without ex- 
travagance, if people whe give parties were more careful 
to provide entertainment for mental taste and social 
amusements; and if those who go to parties would go to 
enjoy the society, and not merely to eat the supper. 
Social meetings are necessary to the happiness of neigh- 
borhoods; necessary to the refinement of manners and to 
moralimprovement. Agreeable conversation, enlivening 
music, the home enjoyment of the dance (not the ‘‘ Ger- 
man"), ingenious games, and elegant pastimes, all these 
may be provided without extravagance of expense, and 
with real benefit, as well as pleasure, to the participants. 
Among these pastimes for social parties we think Tab- 
leaux are, as they deserve to be, very popular entertain- 
ments. Our correspondent will find books* describing 
the manner of preparing these beautiful representations, 
For the benefit of those who have not seen these living 
pictures we will give one of the desigus which may be 
easily managed in any family circle. From the effect 
which this simple representation of true love would have 
on the audience, we could comprehend how effectively 
these representations of interesting objects and thrilling 
scenes would contribute to the innocent amusements of 
people, and also refine the taste and elevate the princi- 
ples of the young and untaught. 


ON THE FENCE. 
Two young men and one young lady. 


The stage (or place) for this scene should represent a 
rustic retreat, with a long wooden seat extending across 
the stage from the centre of the background towards the 
right. The seat may be a plank of wood, about eight feet 
long by one wide, placed upox two boxes, painted or cov- 
ered with green, each about two feet high. As the curtain 
rises a young lady is seen seated upon the centre of the 
plank, with her face towards the front. She is simply 
dressed in blue, with white cape and straw hat. Site 
does not look at.either of ‘he young men, but straight for- 
ward, with a hesitating expression. Uponthe right, inthe 
rear of the seat, a young man, gayly dressed, with long 
side whiskers, and light kid gloves, is standing. He 
leans forward towards the youny lady, offering his right 
arm, with a complacent expression. On the left a young 
man, dressed as a farmer, stands looking at the lady with 
a rather sheepish expression, The curtain descends; then 
quickly rises, showing the young lady, and the young 


~#* “Parlor Tableaux,” ete. Published by J. E. Tilton 
& Co., Boston. 
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farmer arm-in-arm with each other; while the exquisite, 
on the right, raises his bands and elevates his eyebrows 
in great surprise. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Tae Worup Moves. 

“Words are the soul's embassadors who go 
Abroad upon her errauds to and fro; 
Words are the sole expounders of the mind, 
And correspondence keep ’twixt all mankind.” 

Thus sings one of the Old English Bards, and this 
** correspondence’’—that is, a good understanding of each 
other—is very much needed for the peace of society and 
its best interests, when men and women practice the same 
profession. We were never more impressed with the 
sense of this importance of words than while looking 
over a package of pamphlets on our table, the burden of 
their contents all relating to the same\subject— Women 
Physicians. 

We cannot now enter on the questions and facts of 
these papers, but the reader will find their titles in the 
Literary Notices, page 175. Next month we hope to give 
some information that will interest the public; here we 
will give one paragraph from the “‘Reply’’ of Doctress 
Ann Preston to the Physicians who oppose the medical 
education of women. 

“ We are sustained by the approval and sympathy of 
the best men and women—by tie moral sentiment of the 
general community. We feel, and society feels, that we 
are not usurping the place of men, bat taking a position 
in the broad field of medicine which appropriately be- 
longs to women; and that we shall enlarge the sphere of 
professioual usefuluess, and contribute to the knowledge 
which shall bless the race."’ 





“Tae Brstt Woman's Mission” is no longer an experi- 
ment, but a success wherever employed. It has been 
adopted successfully in London and many cities of Great 
Britain ; native Bible women have been for years success- 
fully at work in Burmah, Cairo, and Syria, and in 1860 
the New York Woman's Bible Society employed and set 
at work the first Bible woman this side of the Atlantic, 
and there are now thirty-six Bibie women and their su- 

erintending iadies at work among the outcast poor of 

ew York city, five of these supported by their superin- 
tending ladies; four by the University Place Church 
(Rev. A. H. Kellog, pastor), and the remainder by the 
New York Woman's Bible Society, while all of the mis- 
sious are under the superintendence of a committee of ten 
ladies selected from members of the same society. 





Woman's Misstox to Woman is greatly prospering. 
Our “‘ Philadelphia Branch’’ of this Union Society has 
received, since April Ist, over one thousand dollars in aid 
of this good work. The mission is thus described in the 
*Cincinnatti Daily Gazette :""— 


“ 4 movement in behalf of the Zenana missionary work 
is exciting much interest in Boston. The word Zenana 
denotes the home or family residence—the inner apart- 
ment of the women in India. -A goodly number of edu- 
cated Christian ladies are now engaged in Caleutta, and 
other places, in carrying the Gospei to pagan women iu 
their own homes, where male missionaries cannot go. 
They have had great success—are encouraged by native 
Hindoo husbands and fathers, whose prejudices against 
the education of their women are fast giving away.”’ 





THOUGHTS :— 

What one values above every other consideration in 
@ companion, man or woman, is amiableness, that is to 
say, evenness of temper, and the willingness to please, 
and be pleased without egotism, and without exaction, 
There is nothing capable of supplying its place.—Lrica 
Hest. 

Let mental enlture go on advancing, let science go on 
gaining in depth and breadth, and the human intellect 
expand as it may, it never will go beyond the elevation 
aud moral culture of Christianity as set forth in the 
Gvspels. —GorTHE. 





Maxims.—Never oblige your servants to tell a falsehood 
Jor you, and they will not be so likely to tell a falsehood 
to you. 

Never expect that your son will follow your good ad- 
vice, if it be not impressed on his heart by your own 
good example, 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


“Tr appears that dentition is communly more severe in 
the winter than in summer, and in large cities than inthe 
country, aod among the badly-nourished children of the 
poor than the carefully-tended offspring of the rich.” 

The treatment of teething should be mostly preventive. 
The child does not need medicines, but—1. Fresh air. If 
it lives in the city, the greatest care should be taken to 
supply the child with pure air, by taking it out to the 
parks and pubiic squares, very much of the time when the 
weather will permit. The rooms in which it lives and 
sleeps should be so well ventilated as to be always sup- 
plied with as pure air as possible. Pure air is a great 
essential in preventing trouble and danger with children 
during teething. 

THE Foop.—The habit of stuffing a little child witha 
great variety of food, salted and seasoned, is almost sure 
to derange the whole digestive canal, and through this 
medium so affect the child's health as to make teething a 
serious affair. If the child is not weaned, and the mother 
or nurse’s milk is abundant and good, this should consti- 
tute the little one’s sole food. If cow’s milk is used it 
should be from a new milch cow that is perfectly heaithy 
and properly fed. Cows fed on siops of all sorts can 
never give perfectiy healthy milk. If the child is weaned, 
bread and milk, good potatoes, boiled rice, oatmeal gruel 
or barley gruel, and a little ripe fruit will all be excel- 
lent. Feed with great regularity and not oftener than 
once in four hours. 

Tre CIRCULATION OF THE BLoop.—Equal circulation and 
distribution of the blood and nervous energies. This is 
impossible unless pure air, and wholesome food are sup- 
plied. With these, almost any irregularities of cirenlation 
can be kept in control by the tepid or warm bath and 
thorough friction of the extremities with the bare hand. 
There are but few things that a young child enjoys better 
than to lie on a soft mattress, in a warm room, perfectly 
naked, and submit to a delicate but careful rubbing of the 
entire body from the hand of a gentle mother or nurse. 
This may be done two or even three times a day with 
profit. The exposure to the air and friction keeps the 
skin healthfal, and so well supplied with blood that all 
internal congestions and convulsions are geverally pre- 
vented. 

CLorHive,—We greatly over-dresseildren, They ought 
never to be oppressed with what they wear, and it should 
always protect the limbs. Generally the body is over- 
dressed, and the arms and legs too little dressed. It is 
downright murder to dress little ones with nothing ou 
their arms and legs in cold weather, and it is also inju- 
rious to overload and keep their bodies too warm. lu 
the first case, children are liable to congestions of the in- 
ternal organs; in the latter, to debility and weakness of 
the skin. If, however, they are properly clothed, and 
their bodies exposed to the air and sunshine, the skin 
may always be kept vigorous. The bowels must be kept 
free, not by physic, but by the right food, and, if neces- 
sary, an occasional injection. Cunstipated children will 
always suffer more from teething than those whose bowels 
are free.— Herald of Health. 


To Ovr CorresPoONDENTS.—These articles are accepted : 
“ A Day in Paris’’— * Elysium’’—‘‘ The Departure’’—and 
« A Wreck.” 

The following manuscripts are declined: ‘ Tears’’— 
“ Parting’’—“* Only’’—‘*To Miss A. A.’"’—‘‘I Met Death 
Oue Day” —“The Broken Heart’’—‘‘My Hope’’—“ The 


‘Conscript’s Departure’’—‘“ Song—I ‘ll Sing to Thee'’— 


” 


“ Persevere’’—“ My Uncle’’—and “ Gossiping. 

‘““A Night of Terror’’—apparently unfinished —and 
“Rest” received. Not read, as no letter accompanied the 
MSS. 

The other articles on hand wili be reported next month. 
The letter of Miss C. K. B. has been forwarded; no reply 
is required. 

When articles are to be returned, stamps must be sent 
to the Editors, 
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From Perersoy & Broruens, Philadelphia :— 

THE RECTOR’S WIFE; or, The Valley of a Hundred 
Fires. By the author of ‘Margaret and her Brides- 
maids,’’ “ Lords and Ladies,”’ etc. etc. An earnest and 
conscientious endeavor to become interested in “‘The 
Rector’s Wife’’—good, kind, hopeful creature as she un- 
doubtedly was—has proved to us that there is not always 
a way where there’s a will. The particulars of the 
bringing into the world of some thirty babies form a 
marked feature of the incidents of the story. WNeverthe- 
less, it is not without respectable merit in its quiet 
sketches of character, and pictures of rural life. 

AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE; a Tale of Love, Sei- 
Sishness, and Retribution. This truly captivating little 
story is said to be from the pen of the daughter of Charles 
Dickens. It belongs to a new, and, we are gratified to 
think, well appreciated class of novels, of which Miss 
Thackeray's may be instanced as fair examples—novels 
which, without being sensational, charm and delight, 
and in which purity and decency are not sacrificed toa 
morbid desire to lay bare the evil passions of our nature. 


From Harper & Brorners, New York, through J. K. 
Sruox, 29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Agent :— 

CYCLOPZEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. Prepared by the Rev. 
John McClintock, D. D., and James Strong, 8.T. D. Vol. 
IL, A—B. This truly valuable @od important work has 
been in preparation for fourteen years. It is designed as 
a book of reference, complete in itself, embracing articles 
on the Bible and its literature, and upon all the innume- 
rable subjects appertaining to historical, doctrins:, and 
practical theology. Every proper name found in the 
Bible, as well as the name of every animal, plant, mine- 
ral, implement, or other object alluded to in the sacred 
volume, is fully explained, the original Hebrew, Chal- 
daic, or Greek word being in all instances subjoined, and 
its precise signification given. Notices of every subject 
relating to church history, or to religious biography, 
ancient and modern, will be found under their appropriate 
heads. In fine, the book is designed, and promises to be 
an exbaustive lexicon of reference, with regard to the 
religion of the Bible, and to form a complete historical 
summary of its rise, progress, and present condition. For 
the ordinary purposes of reference, the theological student, 
or the Sabbath-school teacher, will need nothing further. 
The ilmstrations are numerous, finely engraved, and are 
really what they should be, explanatory. The various 
writers appear, for the most part, to have endeavored to 
write with fairness and impartiality, though without 
attempting to conceal their own religious or doctrinal 
predilections. But, while all readers will, we doubt not, 
recognize this conscientious endeavor, many, perhaps, 
will quite as conscientiously regard the effort as not, in 
every instance, being as successful as they imagine it 
might have been. However, the general reliability of the 
book in its statement of facts cannot, we think, be seri- 
ously questioned, and this is about as near to perfection 
as we can hope to find a work of its character. 


From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Lipprn- 
corr & Co., and Pererson & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 
THE LAND OF THOR. By G. Ross Browne, author of 





“Yusef,” “ Crasoe’s Island,” “An American Family in 
Germany,” etc, Illustrated by the author. The books of 
travel with which Mr. Browne favors us are always 
interesting, and always instructive, as well as vastly 
amusing. If we have any particular fault to find with 
him, it is that, in his endeavors to excite our merriment, 
his humor is at times almost vuigar or indelicate; and, in 
thinking so, we do not believe we are in the least pru- 
dish. Not unfrequently, too, in our untravelled sim- 
plicity, we are puzzled to find out whether he is telling 
us facts, or only quizzing us. This however is, perhaps, 
more our misfortune than his fault. The wanderings 
which form the subject of his present volume carried bitin 
through countries seldom visited, comparatively speak- 
ing, by tourists capable or willing to favor us with any 
readable account of them. Russia, Sweden, Norway, and 
Iceland—* The Land of Thor’’—are the scenes of his latest 
ramblings. It is scarcely necessary to say that the reader 
of this volume will arise from its perusal, it may be, 
somewhat bewildered, but, at the same time, with clearer 
notions of the people, manners, customs, and scenery of 
the countries visited, than he would have been enabled 
to obtain, unless a very observant traveller, indeed, by 
an actual tour through them himself 


SOWING THE WIND. A Novel. By EB. Lynn Linton, 
author of ‘‘ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” ete. A power- 
fully written and intensely interesting story, displaying 
a deep and sympathizing knowledge of human nature fn 
its weakest and in its strongest moods. The characters 
of St. John Aylot and his wife Isola are delineated with 
masterly skill, and a delicacy of touch rarely equalled. 

NORA AND ARCHIBALD LEE. A Novel. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Agnes Tremorne,”’ “ The Cost of a Seeret,’’ etc. 
An attra¢tive domestic story, with many dramatic situa- 
tions, reasonably sensational, and written in an easy, 
cultivated style. The characters are well drawn, and 
finely contrasted. 

MISS RAVENEL’S CONVERSION FROM SECESSION 
TO LOYALTY. By J. W. De Forest, author of “ European 
Acquainiance,”’ ‘‘ Seacliff,” ete. 

ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. This is a very interesting 
history of the Panama Railroad, written by F. N. Otis, 
M.D. It also embraces a history of the Pacifie Mail 
Steamship Company, and a complete and reliable travel- 
ler’s guide and business man's handbook for the Panama 
railroad, and the various lines of steamships connecting 
it with all parts of the world. The illustrations aro 
numerous and finely executed, displaying no little artistic 
skill on the part of Dr. Otis, from whose drawings they 
have been engraved. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON AMERICAN GRAPE 
CULTURE AND WINE MAKING. By Peter B. Mead. 
Illustrated with nearly two hundred engravings drawn 
from Nature. The culture of the grape is rapidly be- 
coming in this country an important branch of agricul- 
tural labor. It is an employment not only profitable, 
but pleasant, requiring the exercise of both skill and taste 
to a degree we had not imagined, though something of an 
amateur “ grapist”’ ourselves, until we read the succinct 
and lucid elementary volume now lying upon oar tablé, 
To grape-growers, whether for love or money, or for boty 
Mr. Mead's book is something indispensable, if they woul 
form a clear conception of the science, the skill, and the 
cultivated taste they must endeavor to possess, in order 
to elaborate the full capabilities of their chosen employ- 
ment. Though elementary, the work is not superficial. 
No practical question of importance is left unanswered. 
The illustrations are of a superior order, and form an 
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important feature of the work, rendering clear by their 
correctness, What it would have been next to impossible 
to explain by words alone. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through D. Asx- 
MEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE ROMANCE OF THE AGE; or, The Discovery of 
Gold in California. By Edward E. Dunbar. Though 
thrown togetber rather loosely, and written in a some- 
what turgid style, this little volume will be found quite 
interesting, and well worthy of perusal. The account it 
gives of the lives of the Swiss captain, John Sutter, and 
of the New Jersey mechanic, John Marshall—the first 
discoverers of the golden wealth of California—is a strik- 
ing example of the mutability of the fortunes of man, as 
well as a very forcible illustration of the uncertainties of 
the law, and of the ingratitude of republics. 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. By the Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, author of “First Forms of Vegetation.’” We 
have read books in which poetry and eloquence have in- 
fused life into the dry bones of hard, practical science, 
and have thereby derived much pleasure and no little 
profit. But when poetry, and eloquence, and deep reli- 
gious fervor unite to perform the same wonder, how much 
more delightful, and how much more profitable it is! Not 
only is the intellect enlightened, and the heart stirred by 
indescribable pulsations of pleasure, but the soul itself is 
lifted up by feelings of exquisite and almost divine rap- 
ture. Such is the reflection awakened in us by the perusal 
of the eloquently written volume whose title we have 
given above. In it will be found that union to which we 
have alluded. It isa book that cannot fail to be attrac- 
tive to all classes. Learned, poetical, religious, full of 
lofty thoughts beautifully expressed, it will equally de- 
light the man of science, the student of letters, the poet, 
and the divine. 

HALF TINTS: Table D' Hite and Drawing-Room. A 
very readable volume of happily written essays, senti- 
mental, satirical, lively, and severe, by turns, evidently 
the production of a cultivated and appreciative admirer 
of Charles Lamb. 

From the American News Company, New York, through 
A. Wrycu, Philadelphia :— 

THE ADVENTURES OF SIR LYON BOUSE, Barr., in 
America during the Civil War. Beiug Extracts from 
his Diary. By the author of ‘‘The New Gospel of Peace.”’ 
This fragmentary trifle may please such readers as have 
** Anglo-phobia”’ in its most severe form. 


From W. A, Peters, New York:— 

EMBERS OF THE PAST. By W. A. Peters. A thin 
volume of versicles, of no particular merit that we have 
been able to discover. 


From Lorrye, Boston, through D. AsumeapD, Philadel- 
phia:— 

A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. An ex- 
ceedingly well-written and readable novellette, which 
originally appeared in the pages of The Cornhill. Loring 
has published it as one of his ‘‘ Railway Library” series, 
in which it deserves a conspicuous place. 


From Ler & SHeparp, Boston:— 
SERPENTS IN THE DOVES’ NEST. By Rev. John 
Todd, D. D. Two vigorously penned essays, respectively 





’ 
entitled ‘Fashionable Murder,’’ and ‘*Tho Clond with a 
Dark Lining,’’ in which a subject of extreme delicacy is 
moderately handled, though with all necessary force and 
freedom. This little pamphlet is a companion to “Why 
Not? a book for every Woman,”’ noticed in a former 
number. 

From Roserts Brotzers, Boston:— 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES IN ART. This is an able 
and eloquently written lecture, which originally appeared 
in Macmillan’s Magazine. We have seen it hinted some- 
where that it is by the author of “‘ Ecce Homo.”’ 


From Tickyor & Fre.ps, Boston, through G. W. Prrcu- 
ER, Philadelphia:— 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens, With 
original illustrations by S. Eytinge, Jr. Another volume 
of the ‘‘ Diamond Edition of Dickens’ Works.”’ 


REVIEWS, JOURNALS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From Geo, W. Cut.ps, Philadelphia:— 

AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE AND PUBLISHERS’ 
CIRCULAR. June 1, 1867. This enterprising and merito- 
rious little periodical has so established itself in public 
favor that commendation is superfluous, Its Continental 
correspondent writes for «very number a pleasant page of 
Paris gossip about the Frenchmen celebrated in politics 
and literature; and its réswmé of intelligence concerning 
books and authors will amply meet the desires of those 
who wish to keep up with the current of publication. 
Mr. Childs has shown himself here, as ever, the bepe- 
factor of American letters. 


From Josepn M. Wiison, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL ALMANAC FOR 
1867. So far as we can judge, this volume is thorough 
and complete. It contains a full account of the proceed- 
ings and acts of Synods and Assemblies ; memoirs of over 
one hundred ministers, including an account of their 
work ; the question of Manses and of Life Insurance for 
clergymen is discussed ; and the religious statistics of the 
Union are given from the last census. The author's 
nomenclature is at once Biblical and correct ; the members 
of the Presbyterian church are with him men and women, 
and their children in Sunday-schools Joys and girls. 
This is a large volume of 466 pages, 

From Lronarp Scorr & Compaxy, New York :— 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. April, 1867. This is an 
unusually interesting number. The initial paper, on the 
Memoirs of Count Beugnot, gives a lively portrait of the 
closing scenes of the French Empire and the first years of 
the Restoration; while that upon “The Reign of Louis 
XV.” is a well-written and picturesque account of the 
long dissolute era that ushered in the Revolution. The 
article upon M. Pasteur’s experiments is very interestiny. 

WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Eighteenth Annual Announcement, 1867, and 1568. 

THE WOMEN’S HOSPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Sixth Annual Report. 

Both these institutions seem to be in a prosperous con- 
dition, The college will open on the 16th of October 
next, and continue five months; those who wish for in- 
formation can apply to Mrs. E. H. Cleveland, M. D., 
Women’s Hospital, North College Avenue, Philadelphia. 
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AUGUST, 1867. 


Our steel-plate for this month is called “The First 
Break in the Family.’’ Such an occasion is indeed a sor- 
rowing one; whether it bea fond daughter leaving home 
with the husband she has chosen for life; or a son on 
whom his parents have centred all their hopes. The artist 
has done justice to his subject in depicting on the counte- 
nances of the family the feeling of their hearts. 

The Fashion-plate is very beautifully colored. The 
third figure in the plate, representing the Seasons, is pro- 
bably the best piece of coloring that has ever been exe- 
cuted for any magazine in the United States. 

‘*Hanging Basket Pattern,” printed in blue. Anotber 
extra embellishment. This is not a wood-cut ; the whole 
page is constructed with type. 

** Reading the Bible’’ is a very fine wood-cut illustra- 
tion. 

Among our latest fashions will be found a plate of 
children’s dresses, a robe-dress, headdresses, bonnets, 
new style of night-dresses, etc. ete. 

The work-department contains the latest designs of 
fancy-work, selected to suit the tastes of all. 

in our reading matter will be found original articles by 
the best lady writers of the country. 


To AvtrHors.—We have so many manuscripts to read 
that we will not attempt to decipher one not plainly 
written. A neatly written manuscript is a letter of re- 
commendation, 


Heatu Hovse, Scnootey’s Mountain, N. J.—We com- 
mend to pleasure and health seekers a visit to this de- 
lightful resort. The ‘‘ Heath Honse”’ has always been 
celebrated asa favorite hotel; but since its new manager, 
Mr. Sylvanus T. Cozzens, has taken the reins, it stands 
high among the first hotels in the country. Mr. C. is not 
merely a landlord, he is a well cultivated gentleman, as 
remarkable for his urbanity as he is for his good looks, 





Premium For Srpscripers.—A country newspaper last 
summer proposed to bestow a photograph of the fattest 
pig exhibited at the county fair upon every new sub- 
scriber, but even this inducement failed to swell its list. 

A New York editor proposed to send a photograph of 
himself to each new subscriber. Conceit large in this 
editor. 

ArFrectTina AND Patyrvt Facts.—‘* One of Ristori’s last 
acts before the sailing of the steamer Ville de Paris was 
to present Mr. Grau with a carte de visite, on which was 
written, ‘To her good friend and excellent manayer, J. 
Grau, souvenir of Adelaide Ristori de] Grillo.’ Mr. Grau 
also presented Madame Ristori with a silk American flag, 
on which was the single word, ‘ Souvenir.’"’ 

Will all observe how very cheap the presents were? 
The carte de visite must have cost about twenty-five cents, 
aad the silk flag about one dollar. These celebrated act- 
resses and singers are somewhat in the situation of the 
American ladies who marry foreign titles. They support 
their husbands. Ristori’s husband is a count or a mar- 
quis. Sontag had a count for her husband. Miss Paton 
supported her husband, Lord Lennox, until he used her 
so bratally she had to procure a divoree, and we might 
coatinue the list were it worth the time. 





We extract the following from Morford’s book of ‘‘ Over 
the Sea.’ We remember Prince Lucien Murat well. 
He was not a dumpy man; but tali, rather stout, and if 
well dressed would have been a showy person. His 
wife we saw often at the French opera with the Ex-King 
Joseph Bonaparte. She was from South Carolina, and had 
a look of the Bonaparte family, although no relation ex- 
cept by marriage. The Prince was poor, and his credit 
very bad in the neighborhood where he lived :— 


“One day, late in the winter of 1848, I met in one of the 
streets of Bordentown, New Jersey (where Ex-King 
Joseph Bonaparte had so long resided, and lately died), 
a tall, stately lady, in faded black and with a pinched, 
sorrowful face, who led by the hand a little girl of eight 
or ten years, also in faded black and piuched-looking. 
The lady was keeping a private school, and thus support- 
ing her family—including a shiftless, spendthrift hus- 
band; while there were loud complaints among the 
residents of Bordentown that one of her relatives, a man 
of wealth, would do nothing to assist her in her poverty. 

“The next day, at the Town Hall of Bordentown, at 
the trial of a foiled robber who had made an attack, the 
grease evening, on Capt. Pearson, of the United States 

avy (now Admiral Pearson, of the Pacific Squadron)— 
I met the husband of the lady in the faded black: a 
dumpy, pursy, greasy-looking man in shabby clothes, 
who would have been selected from any crowd as a type 
of helpless and indolent poverty. He was said to have 
seen better days: Heaven help him !—I thought—he must 
have bidden them good-by forever! 

“This in 1848. On that day of 1865, when I stood in 
front of the Elysée Bourbon, the greasy man of 1848 was 
holding almost regal state within its walls—Prince Lucien 
Murat, lately Grand Master of the Freemasous of France, 
savorite cousin to the Emperor, and perpetual claimant to 
the throne of Naples. That day, the tall woman in the 
faded black, the Princess Murat, was presiding there, 
with little less than queenly dignity and enjoying the 
revenues of a principality. And that day, the little girl 
with her faded black and pinched face, was the Princess 
Anna Murat, reigning star of the Imperial Court, just get- 
ting ready to be married to the Duke de Mouchy, one of 
exclusive ancien noblesse of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
at the Chapel of the Tuileries, with her single robe of one 
handred thousand francs and her half million of diamonds 
in presents from the Emperoralone! And then and there 
I changed my mind about the ‘better days’ that had 
‘been bidden good-by forever ;’ and I wondered whether 
among all the changes of the Elysée, it had ever paral- 
leled that one matter of personal observation ?’’ 





Tue Paris Exposiriox.—The Mason & Hamlin Cabinet 
Organs are attracting much attention at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. The correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, after alluding in very complimentary terms 
to the American Pianos in the Exposition, continues: 
“ Nor is less artistic skill and taste displayed in the fine 
Cabinet Organs of Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, which are 
acknowledged to excel whatever has yet been effected in 
the quality and sweetness of tones produced from reeds. 
The exhibition of these has been a great success, and has 
taken Parisian artists and builders quite by surprise, be- 
cause they were in a great measure unprepared to find 
American mechanical genius developing itself so much 
upon objects relating to the agriment and luxury of life, 
as upon those which have regard only to profit and util- 
ity. The cases of these magnificent Cabinet Organs have 
also been extremely admired for their design and execu- 
tion, in both of which respects they are allowed to rival 
the best productions of the Faubourg St. Antoine.”’ 

Proaress.—A line of steamers has already beer. estab- 
lished between our New Russian possessions and Califor 
nia. This shows the regular go-a-nead Yankee enterprise, 
and reminds us of a captain who thought he had discovered 
a new island. Shortly after he perceived a boat coming 
towards him, and was hailed by a true-born Yankee with 
“Want a pilot, captain?” 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway's Musical Monthly for August, contains a 
ffme arrangement of the principal melodies in Gounod’s 
last opera; also a fine mazourka, The Little Lady Polka 
Mazourka, by R. Rholle; and the last of the Claribel 

hgs, as sang by Parepa. This last is beautifully illus- 
trated, and the number is further embellished with a 
tinted title-page accompanying the Mazourka, All this 
music is published from engraved plates, just as sheet 
music is published, and is also of the regular sheet music 
size. The cost of single numbers is but 40 cents, and to 
subscribers even less. We are sending the May, June, 
July, and August numbers, as samples, free of postage, 
on receipt of $1 50. Yearly subscriptions $4 in advance. 
Two copies $7. Subscriptions may begin with any num- 
Ber. A year’s numbers form a choice volume of elegart 
music, as played and sung in the most fashionable circles. 
Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, 
Box Post Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—C. M. Tremaine, New York, pub- 
lishes Pretty Little Sarah; or, $7 a Week; as sung by 
Christy’s Minstrels, 35 cents. You Naughty, Naughty 
Girls, 30. Why Was I Looking Out, 35; and Grieve Not 
for Me, 40; two of the c@lebrated Parepa songs. I'd be 
a Star, 30. Quarter to One, by Baker, author of Bonnie 
Brown Cottage, etc., 35. Jersey Blue, 30. Again I Meet 
Thee as of Old, also by Baker, 35. James and Alfred; or, 
The Two Good Boys, a song of the Ocean Yacht race, 30. 
I Lang hae Lo’ed Thee, Lassie, as sung by the Hutchin- 
sons, 30. Meet Me in the Lane, 35. 

Also, The Henrietta Galop, illustrative of the Ocean 
Yacht race, 50. Adelphoi Galop, by Murdoch, 35. The 
ever popular Home Sweet Home, arranged by Slack, 50, 
I am Ready (Je Suis Pret) Valse Brillante, by Chas. 
Fradel, 50. 

Root & Cady, Chicago, publish Lilla isan Angel Now, 
beautiful song and chorus by Walker, 35. Baby's Gone 
to Sleep, by the author of Daisy Deane, 30. Let Me Go, 
beautiful sacred song by F. W. Root, 30. Father, Come 
Down with the Stamps, comic song and chorus, 35. 
Dad's a Millionaire, song and chorus by the author of 
Come Home, Father, 30. Come Back to the Farn:, same, 
®. Jennie Lyle, by the always favorite composer, Geo. 
F. Root, 30. Yes, We Will be True to Each Other, same, 
35. I Ask no More, same, 30. Columbia’s Call, same, 
30. Touch the Keys Softly, beautiful quartette by F. W. 
Root, 60. The Broken Band, quartette by same, 40. 
There ’s Music in My Heart, Love, quartette by T. Martin 
Towne, 35. 

Also, The Barry Schottische, with fine portrait, 50. 
Ruck Waltz, 25. D. C. Mazourka, 11 pages, by F. W. 
Root, 75. Carrickfergus Schottische, with characteristic 
illustration, 60. Rain on the Calm Lake, fine piece fora 
gved player, 50. Also, Schubert’s Serenade, arranged for 
the Piano, Cabinet Orgaa, Violin, and Violoncello, $1. 

Now ready, new editions of Marche Militaire, by Glover, 
a@ splendid piece, 35. Moss Basket Waltz, 30. Ristori 
Redowa, with capital portrait, 40. Day Dreams, Ma- 
zourka, by Karl Reden, illustrated, 50. Cherry Bounce 
Schottische, 20. Aureola Polka, 30. Coronet Polka, 30. 
Lamoille Waltz, 30. Mabel Waltzes, an easy arrange- 
ment of these celebrated waltzes, adapted to beginners, 
2. An Alpine Farewell, beautiful nocturne by Riche, 30. 
Merry Yule Mazourka, by J. H. McNaughton, 30. Babble 
Brook, pretty nocturne, by same, 30. Lischen et Fritz- 
chen, fine new set of waltzes by Strauss, 50. Ladies’ 
Favorite Waltz, very pretty, 30. 

Address orders as above, tu J. Starx Hoiiowar. 





CoMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE.—Among the many things for 
which New York Merchants are famous, is the magnitude 
of their enterprises, and the far-reachiag character of their 
ventures, The operations of the present day throw those 
of a few years back quite into the shade, and often equal 
those of a similar kind in the commercial marts of the Old 
World. The recent large purchases of tea by Taz Great 
AMERICAN TEA Company have taken the trade by surprise. 
and are rather a novelty in this market. The taking up 
of two cargoes within a week, comprising 12,331 packages 
Black, and 22,849 packayes Japan, for immediate con- 
sumption, at a cost of about a million and a half of dol- 
lars indicates the extensive nature of the Company’s 
business, and deserves a passing notice at our hands. 
The consumption of tea in this country is largely on the 
increase.—Shipping and Commercial List, N. Y. 

Wuere is happiness always to be found? In the Dic- 
tionary. 


Tue Rattie BRain.—Rattle-brain people are beautifally 
plentiful in these days. The following character is not 
bad :— 


** His talk was like a stream which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses; 
Is slipped from politics to puns; 
Is passed from Mahumet to Moses: 


Beginning with the laws which keep 
The planets in the radiant courses ; 

And ending with some precept deep 
For dressiug eels or shveing horses.”’ 


A story reaches us from Belgium, where they are very 
severe, as we all know, about luggage. An Euglish lady 
had her dog—the smallest thing in the world—with her 
in the railway carriage. ‘‘Madame,” said the official, 
“you must pay for the dog, and I must put him into the 
dog’s department.’’ ‘I will pay willingly, but in Eng- 
land I always carry bim in the carriage.”’ A crowd col- 
lected at the altercation. ‘‘ Madame, here it is impossible 
for you to have the dog with you.” ‘‘ Very well; take 
him, then, and put him with the others.”’ The official 
seized the dog, and, amidst universal laughter, had to 
hand it back, and receive a franc for luggage, as it was 
an imitation plaything-dog the lady had with her, which 
she caused to bark furiously at the disconcerted official 
by squeezing the wooden bellows-like apparatus beneath 
the woolly toy. 

We seo that one of our city papers complains that ad- 
vertisers copy puffing notices from their paper as if they 
emanated from the editorial department. And why should 
they not? Said notices are published as editorial matter, 
and no mark to distinguish them from other editorials, 
The English papers manage this differently. When they 
publish a puff not written by the editor, they place under 
it ‘‘adv.,’’ meaning advertisement. 





More Money THan Wit.—A lady applied at the Portland 
(Me.) police office, on Monday, in search of a lost cat, for 
which she offered $1000 reward, She brought the animal 
from England, and thought a great deal of it. The cat 
bad on, when lost, a gold necklace worth about $40. 





Tae Great PictortaL Dovsie Noemper of the Purexo- 
LOGICAL JouRNAL and Lire ILLUSTRATED for JuLy contains 
portraits, with Biographical Sketches of Cuter Justice 
Cuase, Mrs. HArriet Beecner Stowe, Mrs. Le Vert, 
EpwarpD CARSWELL, and others; articles on Eloquence, 
Queen Exizapetu, Studies in Physiognomy, Man-Mon- 
KEYs and Gori.uas profusely illustrated, and a great va- 
riety of matter, agreeable and instructive. 

A New Votcvme—the forty-sizth—enlarged, $3 a year; 
80 cents a number, Address 8. R. Wes, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 
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A Farrarcr. Movurvyer.—Eight years and a half agoa 
man named Jray, of whom nothing more is known except 
that he was poor and lived in a quiet way in some obscure 
part of the ‘‘auld toun”’ of Edinburgh, was buried in Old 
Grayfriar’s Churehyard. His grave, levelled by the hand 
of time, and ucmarked by any stone, is now scarcely dis- 
cernible; but though no human interest would seem to 
attach to it, the sacred spot has not been wholly disre- 
garded and forgotten. During all these years the dead 
man’s faithful dog has kept constant watch and guard 
over the grave, and it was this animal for which the col- 
lectors sought to recover the tax. James Brown, the old 
curator of the burial-ground, remembers Gray's funeral, 
and the dog, a Scotch terrier, was, he says, one of the 
most conspicuous of the mourners. The grave was closed 
in as usual, and next morning “ Bobby,” as the dog was 
called, was found lying on the newly-made mound. This 
was an innovation which old James could not permit, for 
there was an order at the gate stating, in the most intel- 
ligible characters, that dogs were not admitted. “‘ Bobby’’ 
was accordingly driven out; but next morning he was 
there again, and for the second time was discharged. The 
third morning was cold and wet, and when the man saw 
the faithful animal, in spite of all chastisement, still lying 
shivering on the grave, he took pity on him and gave him 
some food. This recognition of his devotion gave ‘* Bobby” 
the right to make the churchyard his home; and from that 
time to the present he has never spent a night away from 
his master’s grave. Often in bad weather attempts have 
been made to keep him within doors, but by dismal howls 
he has succeeded in making it known that this interfer- 
ence is not agreeable to him, and latterly he has always 
been allowed to have his way. At almost any time dur- 
ing the day he may be seen in or about the churchyard ; 
and no matter how rough the night may be nothing can 
induce him to forsake the hallowed spot, whose identity, 
despite the irresistible obliteration it has undergone, he 
has so faithfully preserved. 

SisTERLY AFFECTION.—T wo maiden ladies named Hinde, 
one aged seventy, the other seventy-five, were buried 
lately in one grave at Epping, England. One of them 
died a few years ago, and the other had the body inclosed 
in a leaden coffin and kept it in the house till her own 
decease. She was accustomed every day to place fresh 


flowers on the coffin. 


A GENTLEMAN famed in the scientific world has been 
making experiments to prove that many animals—among 
others, fowls—have virtually two hearts. Surely men 
and women must also have two hearts—one that they 
give to their best beloved, the other that they keep to live 
with. 

Ayorner Victm™ or THe OLD Masters.—An American 
geutleman named Jervis, writes a Paris correspondent, 
bought of a well-known picture dealer three pictures, re- 

resented respectively as works of Leouardo da Vinci, 
Puini and Giorgione, for the sum of 90,000 francs: 30,000 
francs was paid down, and the eminenot American bank- 
ing firm of John Munroe & Co. promised the vendor to 
accept the purchaser's bill upon their Boston house for 
the remaining 60,000 francs. The Leonardo was consid- 
ered the main feature of this purchase, the Luini and the 
Giorgione being valued at but small sums. 

“ Before the bill was accepted by the house of Munroe, 
Mr. Jervis was advised that the Leonardo was not a real 
one. Thereupon he brought his action, demanding the 
restitution of the 30,000 francs cash paid. and the recilia- 
tien of the contract to give a bill for 60,000 francs on Bos- 
t 4 accepted by Muuroe, offering, of course, to return the 
pictures. 

‘*The Court held that no fraud was proved on the part 
of the vendor, notwithstanding that he had bought the 

uestionable Leonardo for nearly 260 francs a few years 
azo. The picture had passed as a Leonardo in several 
collections, and had been repeatedly sold by auction as 
such. In this way it had acqvired a reputation which 
made it a very good Leonardo for saleable purposes; and 
moreover it was not proved that the vendor warranted it 
as a real Leonardo, but merely as a work attributed to 
that artist. Mr. Jervis, the plaintiff, who was, it ap- 
peared, in the habit of dealing in pictures, had abundant 
opportunities of inspecting his purchase beforehand, and 
could not be allowed to back out of his contract. Messrs, 
Munroe, who were made parties to the suit as having in- 
duced the vendor to give credit, were decreed to accept 
the bill for 60,000 francs on Boston, waich the defendant 
was decreed to draw in the plaintiff's favor. 





AN Amuvsine Love Story.—A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Standard, writing from Paris, farnishes the follow- 
ing:— 


“ Look, now, at this elegant Daumont aad at that young 
and fine lady reclining as a tender flower at the side of 
her mother. Several cavaliers caraco! near the doors of 
the carriage; they are pretenders to her hand, for she is 
a rich heiress. lie. Zénobie has too long cultivated in- 
nocent flirtation; she was fond of the homages which 
followed her everywhere—iv town, in villegiatura, and 
in the ball-room. Such is her candor that she is afraid to 
lose her court by marrying. It is why she has hesitated, 
retreated, declined till now. At last the day has arrived 
when she must bow to the will of her family. An opn- 
lent uncle has sworn that he would not leave her a cen- 
time were she not to marry during the present winter. 
*You shall have your étrennes,’ says that unmerciful 
uncle, ‘only when you shall have made a choice, and 
tell me the name of the heureusx coquin.’ 

“*Bring your present to-morrow morning,’ answered 
Zénobie, smiling. 

‘*Then the uncle echoed the oracle; the pretenders 
were more languishingly amiable than ever, and four of 
them dared to ask her hend. 

“**Whom will you choose?’ asks the uncle. 

“*The first I shall meet with in 1867.’ 

“Of course Mile, Zénobie told no one where she was to 
spend the evening. It was a Scotch custom celebrated by 
Walter Seott that Zénobie renewed, when solicited to 
choose a husband. She said to the pleiade of her lovers, 
*I will marry the one whom I aball see first in 1867.’ 

“The four pretenders had followed herdto the gate of 
her mansion, and they had placed themselves ip ambush 
to see if she would go out during the evening. After two 
mortal hours passed in observation and in the chilliness 
of the night, they came to the sensible conclusion that the 
race would fairly commence only the next day ; and they 
agreed to abandon so fatiguing a post, and to take the 
field each on his own ground. 

“ Aurora had scarcely let fall through her rosy fingers 
a few rays upon the first day of the new year than each 
lover had arrived from different ways at the entrance of 
the mansion. 

“*Let us begin the attack,’ said they, ‘let us advance 
in one line; let us go in, though it is rather early to pay 
visits.’ 

“And they knocked and were admitted. Zénobie’s 
mother, who had not been put in the confidence by her 
daughter, was rather astonished at those early calls; but 
the fine boxes full of bonbons the visitors offered to her 
cut short her reflections. 

“ An hour passes, but Mlle. Zénobie does not show her- 
self. One of the lovers could not conceal his uneasiness, 
and asked if the ladies had spent the night at a party. 
*No;’ answers Zénobie’s mother; ‘but about midniglit 
my daughter felt unwell, and it is why she is not yet 
down.’ 

*“** We hope that her indisposition is not serious.’ 

*** Not in the least. Zénobie, however, has been fright- 
ened at it, and she insisted on being attended by a phy- 
sician. As our medical man lives a long way from here 
she suggested that M. Ruadolphe, our young neighbor, 
should be called in.’ 

“*Did he come?’ 

*** Yes; I could not refuse my daughter’s wish.’ 

*** But M. Radolphe has not yet got his diploma; he is 
but a student.’ 

“*That did not matter much; the indisposition was 
not at all dangerous.’ 

 pageanans uncle then entered the drawing-room, and 
said :— 

**T have just left my niece; she is reasonable; she has 
made her choice, which I approve of. Moreover, the ful- 
filment of a pledge was in question. She had sworn to 
choose among ali her lovers the one whom she would 
first meet in 1867, When this new year began—when the 
belfry sounded the last stroke of midnight, M. Rudolphe 
was at her side.’ 

Well,’ said the mamma, smiling, ‘I am completely 
reassured as to my darling’s health." 

“The four hunters of portions are now beating new 
bushes,”’ 


Tae Lundon Pall Mall Gazette is critieal on the Pea- 
body portrait of Queen Victoria. It says the picture 
“makes her look like a fair, red-faced, cross sehool-girl 
of eighteen, looking rather old for her age.”” Thedike- 
ness may be tolerable, notwithstanding. 
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PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tue most charming /féfe of the season has decidedly 
been the children’s ball which was given by Mme. Fleury, 
the wife of the Emperor's Grand Ecuyer. Mme. Fleury 
lives in the Louvre, and on the evening when this long- 
talked-about entertainment came off the square court of 
the Palace was literally ablaze with lights. The doors 
were opened at eight, and for two hours the leading 
members of the French aristocracy now residing in Paris 
might be seen ascending the staircase in a continous 
stream. 

The children to whom the entertainment was offered 
ranged in age from five to twelve, and truly no bouquet of 
flowers, composed of lilles and roses, could possibly have 
looked prettier and fresher than did this juvenile crowd 
of miniature and veaux. 

Mme. Fleury’s two little boys, wearing the uniform of 
the French Guard during Louis XV.’s reign, and with 
powdered heads, were stationed at the entrance of the re- 
ception-room, and shook hands with, smiled, or kissed 
their guests by way of welcome, as their fancy and incli- 
nation led them. 

It was hoped that the Prince Imperial would have been 
present at the ball—indeed, the entertainment had been 
postponed more than once with that expectation—but *he 
young Prince’s health is at present by no means what 
could be desired, and he is unable to attend any of these 
festivities. Among the children who excited very general 
admiration at Mme. Fleury’s were Princess Metternich’s 
two little girls. The eldest, who inherits her mother's 
bright, intelligent expression of face, personated a very 
piquante vivandiére, and the youngest, who has jus’ :om- 
pleted her fifth year, was a cocodette. y readers are 
probably aware that the ultra-elegantes of 1867 are called 
*cocodettes.”” The celebrated Worth made this small 
toilet, and it would be impossible to describe seriously 
the laughable manner in which the little girl managed 
her long training skirts and waved her miniature fan. 
M. Vandal’s (the Postmaster-general) children were very 
successfully got up, the boy as a postman, the girl as a 
letter. Mile. Dolfus, granddaughter of the Prefet of the 
Seine, was a village bride, a pretty little boy having 
been selected as a suitable bridegroom. Mlle, Janvier 
appeared as a white cat, Mile. d’Aulan as Red Riding 
Hood, M. Louis Conneau (the Prince Imperial’s great 
friend) as a page. 

The most popular fancy dresses were those in imitation 
of the costumes worn during Louis XYV.’s reign, but it 
almost seemed a pity, in my opinion, to disfigure with 
= so many beautiful flaxen heads of hair. Mme. 

leury did the honors of the féte with charming grace; 
she looked on at the dancing with such evident pleasure, 
ust as if all the children belonged to her own family. 

er portrait, which has lately been hung in the drawing- 
room, called for much praise, as the toilette in which she 
was portrayed had been chosen with more than ordinary 
taste. It is always difficult to know how to dress for a 
portrait—io select something that will not be eccentric 
and yet never look unfashionable, is a knotty problem to 
solve; something depends on the artist, but much more 
of the responsibility lies with the sitter. Cabanel, in this 
instance, has painted Mme. Fleury in a black satin dress, 
lain and low, with a black velvet sash arranged care- 
essly as a scarf upon the skirt, and with a lace and jet 
berthe round the bodice. The hair is arranged in flat 
bandeausz slightly turned from the forehead, and a thick 
ait as a qoronet is *vound round the head. As the hair 
S light with golden hue, and very thick, this plain style 
shows it offto advantage. The portrait of Mme. Fleury’s 
great friend—Viscountess D.—also “or to me in 
ood taste. Imagine a very graceful fair womat:, her 
air arranged @ l’ Ariane, with small waved bandecuz in 
front and other Dandeaux below combed so as to expose & 
portion of the temples ; two long curls at the sides falling 
Almost to the waist; a mass of ringlets, commencing at 
the top of the head and falling over a chignon of thick 
plaits pushed high from the nape of the neck. A pearl 
gray silk dress, with low square-cat bodice trimmed with 
pear-shaped pearls; a plain skirt opening at each side 
and discovering a white satin petticoat underneath, and 
the openings fastened down with pearls. 


Opposition 70 Hoops.—Miss Lloyd, an English land- 
owner, has given wholesale notice to quit to her tenants 
th Caermartheushire and Pembrokeshire, in consequence 
of their wives and daughters wearing crinoline, a practice 
to which she objects. 


Mepicau.—It has been observed that in northern coun- 
trieg the cold invariably proceeds to extremities, 





Ay English paper, after stating what Eaglishmen can do, 
concludes by saying :— 


‘* But there is one thing which baffles all the inventive 
genius of the engineers, mechanics, philosophers, and the 
rest of them. They cannot contrive a piece of string or 
wire by which passengers in a railway carriage may pull 
at the arm of the engine-driver and tell him to stop or 
they will be roasted to death. This baffles them, or at 
least most of the railway directors say it does, and cer 
tainly act as if such were the case.”’ 


¥ 
That is a fact; after having had two Parliamentary 
committees sitting upon the subject, they have not yet 
decided how it is possible to make the connection. 


SoMETHING ABOUT THE ATTAR OF Roses.—I1: a report to 
the British Foreign Office the Vice-Consul of Adrianople 
gives an account of the rose fields of the villayet of Adri- 
anople, extending over 12,000 or 14,000 acres, and supply- 
ing by far the most important source of wealth in the 
district. This is the season for picking the roses-—from 
the latter part of April to the early part of June; and at 
sunrise the plains look like a vast garden, full of life and 
fragrance, with hundreds of Bulgarian boys and girls 
gathering the flowers into baskets and sacks, the air im 

regnated with the delicious scent, and the scene enlivened 
y songs, dancing, and music. It is estimated that the 
rose districts of Adrianople produced in the season of 1866 


. about 700,000 miscals of attar of roses (the miscal being 


13 drachm), the price averaging rather more than 75 cents 
per miscal. If the weather be cool in spring, and there 
are copious falls of dew and occasional showers, the crops 
prosper, and an abundant yield of oil is secured. The 
season in 1866 was so favorable that eight okes of petals 
(less than 23 pounds), and in some cases seven okes, 
yielded a miseal of oil. If the weather is very hot and 
dry it takes double that quantity of petals. The culture 
of the rose does not entail much trouble or expense. Land 
is cheap and moderately taxed. In a favorable season a 
donum (forty paces squares) well cultivated will produce 
1000 okes of petals, or 100 miscals of oil, valued at 1500 
piasters; the expenses would be about 540 piasters— 
management of the land, 55; tithe, 150; picking, 75; ex- 
traction, 260—leaving a net profit of 960 piasters, or about 
$50. An average crop generally gives about $25 per 
donum clear of all expenses. The oil is extracted from 
the petals by the ordinary process of distillation. The 
attar is bought up for foreign markets, to which it passes 
through Constantinople and Smyrna, where it is gene- 
rally dispatched to undergo the process of adulteration 
with sandal-wood and other oils. 


“SwITZERLAND comes out strong in the avenge line. 
Especially admirable is a clock, ornamented by a heron, 
the size of life, in the act of defending itself against the 
attack of a serpent. The attitude of the bird indicates 
terror and courage, while, with open beak, flying at a 
reptile, it shields its young with an outstretched wing, it 
endeavors to shelter the young bird, which, with the 

luck of its race, likewise is prepared to strike for its life. 
The work is carved from a single block of wood. The 
lamps, which serve as pendants, spring from a circle of 
long reeds, some of which are broken; at their base are 
wild ducks and young water fowl, the size of life.” 


The aboveis from an article upon the Exposition ta 
Paris. We copy it for the purpose of giving our country- 
men visiting Switzerland a word of caution. In the first 
place, the dealers there take no pains in packing the 
goods, and they are mostly received in a damaged state. 
Secondly, the wood work won't stand our apartments 
that are warmed by heated air. They split almost imme- 
diately. If that clock mentioned above, although com- 
posed of one piece of wood, should come to cur country, 
one winter would try it severely. 


Lorp Dunpreary has just given his opinion with re- 
gard to that much vexed question— marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. ‘“ II think,’’ he says, “ marriage 
with a detheathed wife’s thithter is very proper and very 
economical, because when a fellah marrieth his detheathed 
wife's thithter, he—he hath only one mother-in-law.”’ 





Waar a Frs.—Julia: ‘‘*Gusta, dear, do see the love of 
a bouquet Captain Dash gave me!’’ ‘Gusta (who is a 
little jealous): ‘Yes, dear, it’s very pretty. He offered 
it to me before you came dowa.” 








. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hoss, Architect, Philadelphia. 


q 


iti Qe 


a 


Tus building was designed to suit the views of a gen- 
tleman residing in the suburbs of New York, and was 
intended to be erected on the banks of a river. To be 
built of stone, pointed, with a Mansard roof of slate. 

It has all of the modern appliances for a first-class resi- 
dence, with fine porches, bays, and a tower with all the 
appendages which make it a residence superior to those 
of the past. The ornamental parts are of a splid and 
durable character. 

The whole beauty of a building of this kind consists in 
its proportion. A Mansard roof, if it is not properly exe- 
cuted, is the ugliest thing that can go on a house; but if 
right, it is beautiful, and forms a very comfortable set of 
apartments, This house can be built at this time for 
$23,500. Full drawings and specifications will be fur- 
nished by the architect for one and a half per cent. on the 
cost of building. 

















SECOND STORY. 


FIRST STORY. 


First Story.—1 front porch ; 2 vestibnle; 3 library, 20 
feet 6 inches by 17 feet 5inches; 4 parlor, 16 feet 6 inches 
by 39 feet 9 inches; 5 dining-room, 17 feet 3 inches by 30 
feet 6 inches; 6 hall, 40 feet 6 inches by 10 feet ; 7 sitting- 
room, 27 feet 6 inches by 16 feet 4 inches; 8 rear porch. 

Second Story. —9 chamber, 21 feet 2 inches by 16 feet 6 
inches; 10 boudoir, 13 feet 4 inches by 24 feet 3 inches; 
11 chamber, 21 feet 3 inches by 17 feet 3 inches; 12 cham- 
ber, 17 feet 3 inches by 19 feet 3 inches; 13 hall; 14cham- 
ber, 21 feet 8 inches by 15 feet 4 inches: 15 bath-room, 6 
feet 6 inches by 12 feet 10 inches; 16 veranda. 

Isaac H. Hopns, Architect, 
436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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A MODERN author very properly says:— 

**Let me especially urge the reading of the ee 
as a distinct means of self-culture upon women. It may 
sound strange at first, but I think it is more important to 
women than to men, and for this reason. Men are pretty 
sure to be kept up to the level of what is passing in the 
world whether they read the paper or not, but it is not so 
with women. Men go out into the world from day to 
day. They can hardly help hearing what is going on. 
If they do not get the paper itself they get a glance at the 
contents’ bill as they pass the news shops, or they catch 
it up from the passing conversation of the day. But wo- 
men, in their quiet household life, may go on for weeka, 
hardly hearing a word of what is passing in the great 
world outside, and the little that they do hear conveying 
no living meaning to them. I think this is a great evil 
It not only narrows the range of woman’s life, but she 
loses a great deal of happiness which would come of in- 
tellectual companionship and community of interest with 
men, with a brother, a father, ora husband. You know 
at present, when women do get hold of a newspaper, it is 
often the case the last thing they look at is that which has 
most interest for men. Politics they mostly vote as a nui- 
sance, and don'ttry even to understand it; and the foreign 
intelligence might almost as well be printed in Greek. I 
want to see that altered. I would have every woman 
read the newspaper for herself, not merely for an hour's 
amusement, but with the definite object of escaping the 
natural danger of her quiet home life, and keeping an 
open eye and understanding mind for the passing history 
of nations, and the great interests which ace striking the 
heart of the world.” 

In a matrimonial advertisement for a husband, the ad- 
vertiser says that as she “ wants a full-grown man, none 
need apply who is under six feet."" Thatis not an un- 
natural notion for a lady bent on hy-men. 


Postage on the Lady's Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter :— 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, we by or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 
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ExTRAORDINARY Romance.—The London correspondent 
of the Belfast News Letter youches for the truth of the fol- 
lowing somewhat remarkable narrative :— 


“A short time since an old lady, living in one of the 
small streets leading out of Albany Street, Regent’s Park, 
close to what was once the Coliseum, entered the shop of 
Mr, ——, a poulterer in the neighborhood, and purchased 
achicken, The tradesman was attentive to ber, as such 
people ought to be, and the lady became a customer, 
always going to the shop and giving her own orders. 
She appeared to be very old, but to have all her faculties 
about her. On Saturday evening she went when the 
poulterer happened to be very busy. She said she wished 
to speak to him, and he asked her to walk into the little 
parlor behind the shop, and he would come to her the 
moment he was disengaged. In the parlor she met the 
daughter of the poulterer, and, after some conversation, 
in the course of which she remarked that the young girl 
looked ill, and required change of air, she produced a 
ey tied up in paper, and said, ‘Give this to your 
ather, as he is busy and cannot come, and I cannot wait. 
I wish him to take you away for a little change, and here 
is something that will enable him to do so.’ She placed 
the parcel in the girl’s hand, and told her to lock it up in 
a cupboard to which she pointed. The girl did so, and 
thought no more of the matter; but when, some hours 
subsequently, the shop was closed, and her father came 
into the parlor to get his supper, she produced the parcel, 
aud gave the message by which it was accompanied. The 
poulterer laughed as he untied it; but, to his amazement, 
the parcel was found to consist of bank-notes and gold to 
the value of £1000. There was also in it an antique gold 
watch and chain, The next day Mr. hurried round 
to his customer to thank her, when she desired him to 
take his daughter out of town for a few days, and on their 
return to inform her of their arrival. This of course was 
done. A day or two after their return she called at the 
shop of Mr. ——, and said she wished him to come to her 
house to tea, accompanied by his daughter. As they 
were about to leave, after partaking of her hospitality, 
she said to Mr. ——, ‘I wish you particularly to call 
apon me to-morrow morning, and bring with you two 
respectable perscns upon whom you can rely.’ The next 
morning Mr. attended, accompanied by the Curate of 
the parish and a neighbor. The old lady then said that 
she was upwards of ninety years of age, and had no rela- 
tive living but a cousin, an attorney, who, she alleged, 
had not treated her well, and by whom, she said, she had 
lost £20,000. She added that she had £25,000 in Consols 
still left; and that, as she felt that she should not !ive 
long. and was resolved that the attorney should not get 
auything belonging to her, she had asked Mr. —— to at- 
tend, with two witnesses, in order that she might trans- 
fer to him, for his own absolute use, the £25,000 to which 
she had referred. She added that she knew very well 
what she was about, and that by giving him the money 
while she was alive, instead of bequeathing it to him at 
her death, he would be saved the payment of legacy duty 
to the extent of £2000. This aunouncement appeared to 
be of so singular a nature that the clergyman very pro- 
perly suggested that a solicitor should be sent for. The 
man of law came accordingly, and the transfer was duly 
effected. The old lady’s presentiment of approaching 
dissolution proved to be correct, as she died a few weeks 
after making this singular disposition of her property. It 
seems that before her death she had intended to give the 
money to a chemist with whom she used to deal, but that 
he had offended her by some inattention to her wishes. 
The moral of this story (of the substantial accuracy of 
which there can be no doubt whatever) is that eivility 
cost: uothing, and may sometimes yield a rich reward.”’ 








ArcuBisuc?e WHATELY speaking on one occasion of the 
persecuting .pirit which has so repeatedly been shown 
by different religious parties in England, he remarked: 
“It is no wonder that some English people have a taste 
for persecution on account of religion, when it is the first 
lesson that most are taught in their nurseries." When 
the person to whom he was speaking denied the truth of 
this, Whately responded: “Are you sure? What think 
you of this :— 


‘Old Daddy Longlegs won't say his prayers, 
Take him by the left leg, and throw him down stairs?’”’ 


A person mentioned to the archbishop that he had been 
caught iu the rain and got wet throush. He leoked up, 
and said; ‘‘Did you really get wet through? I never 
was wet through in my life, never further than my 
ekin.”’ 





We Americans are not far behind the old country in 
luxury. A New York paper says:— 


“At a small reunion a few nights ago, the guests about 
midnight were ushered into an exquisitely furnished little 
parlor. A table glittering with gold and silver was 
covered with fruits and wines. Peaches, oranges, necth- 
rines, ripe figs, pears, called forth ejaculations of surprise 
from even that well-bred set. Not until the sparkling 
wine had once or twice been passed around were the 
guests invited to partake of the fruits. Each orange or its 
semblance contained, resting upon the soft wool, some 
beautiful article of jewelry ; in the interior of the peach 
was hidden a piece of dainty lace; so with the pears, tiny 
point handkerchiefs, dainty and cobwebby enough for 
Titania, ora collar. A round fig, apparently bursting 
with its saccharine juice, held a ring or locket. Who 
shall say that this is not a reign of extravagance, and yet 
who will make a reform? Not one of that party, you 
may be sure.”’ 





A BIsHoP, who was fond of shooting, in one of his ex- 
cursions met with a friend’s gamekeeper, whom he sharply 
reproved for inattention to his religious duties, exhorting 
him strenuously to ‘‘ go to church, and read his Bible.’* 
The keeper, in au engry mood, responded, ‘‘ Why, I do 
read my Bible, sir, but I don't find in it any mention of 
the apostles going a-shooting.’’ ‘‘ No, my good man, i 
are right,’’ said the bishop; “the shooting was very 
in Palestine, so they went fishing instead,”’ 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Mrs. Haleis not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘‘ Fash- 
iq@n Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies ft. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in any 
particular number must send their request at least six 
weeks previous to the date of publication of that number. 

Miss 8. G.—Sent pattern May 15th. 

A. G.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Miss C. M, 8.—Sent articles 21st. 

Mrs. N, B.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Miss J. P. L.—Sent pattern 2lst. 

Dr. J. H. B.—Sent pattern 2lst. 

D. H. R.—Sent pattern 2ist. 

Mrs, M. T.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Mrs. J. R. B.—Sent pattern 2] st. 

E. C. W.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs. C. A. B.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs. W. V. P. W.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs. A. W. D.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs. C. P. G.—Sent pattern 28th. 

L. B.—Sent articles 28th. 

Mrs. J. 8S. W.—Sent articles by expross 28th. 

C. V. H.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Miss S. P.—Sent articles 29th. 

Miss M. E. W.—Sent silk dress by Adams's express 30th. 

Mrs, 8S. K.—Sent articles by Adams's express 30th. 

Mrs, E. E.—Sent hair crimpers 31st. 

J. F. R.—Sent bonnet by U 8. express June Ist. 

Mrs. W. J. H.—Sent lead comb Ist. 

Mrs. J. A. 8.—Sent lead combs Ist. 

E. A. H.—Sent lead comb 4th. 

Mrs. M. R.—Sent pattern 4th. 

C. E. D.—Sent pattern Sth. 

Mrs. B. C. F.—Sent pattern Sth. 

Mrs. R. A. E.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. A. D.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Miss P. E. W.—Sent rubber gloves 12th. 
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M. G. C.—We shall soon commence tatting patterns, 
Lilah.—Price 40 cents, Send amount to the publishers. 
A Subscriber.—*‘ Every one of the curtains is up.” 

H. H. H.—A matter of taste entirely. The short veils 
are seldom removed when visiting. 

Miss Kate.—Never heard of the book. Your inquiry 
was two months too late to be answered in the June 
number. 

Etta.—If you want our advice, it is this. Take no 
medicine, but plenty of healthful exercise; go to bed 
early and rise early. 

P. A. M.—The fourth finger of the left hand, counting 
the thumb as « finger. 

Miss J. R. P.—We would not mention any article that 
would perform what you want if we knew it. Let your 
hair be of the color that suits yourcomplexion. We do 
not believe in the stories we hear from abroad that ladies 
dye their hair of a flaxen color. 

O. H. B.—Nothing but determination will overcome it. 
We have heard that it is a good plan to drawa long 
breath before you begin to speak. 

Miss J, E.—Certainly not. At least six months should 
elapse. 

Minnie.—The gentleman should get over first and then 
assist the lady. 

E. D. V.—Address the lady, care of Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston. 

M. B. M.—The price is $1 75. 

Emily.—Your request shall be attended to. 

Miss R.—To keep the nails in good order, the scarf skin 
should be gently loosened and pressed back at least once 
a day after washing the hands, and whilst they are still 
soft from the water. The neglect of this is the cause of 
your present trouble. 

Mrs. D.—The color christened “ Bismarck’’ is a pretty 
shade of golden brown. 

Miss M.—We will write to the lady on the subject. 

W. S.—The custom of wearing orange-flowers by brides 
was derived from France. 

Mrs. W.—We have another excellent story by Marion 
Harland, which will be commenced in the September 


number. 
Hushions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editrese of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charve 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mautillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions nande iven. 

Orders, accompan checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. 4 Codey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisner will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subseriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editur does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 











Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashious that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
AUGUST. 


Fig. 1—Costume for a watering-place. Dress of white 


' muslin, trimmed with a flounce of embroidered muslin 


and a band of blue ribbon arranged to simulate an over- 
skirt. Large shells formed of embroidery and loops of 
blue ribbon are placed all down the back of the skirt. 
The corsage is made with fall waist, and trimmed with 
bretelles of ribbon and embroidery. The hair is waved, 
turned off the face, and dressed with a wreath of green 
leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Costume for the sea-side. Petticoat cf scarlet 
ekirting, trimmed with a row of black and white velvet. 
Mohair dress, notched out on the edge and bound with 
black velvet. It is ornamented with narrow black velvet 
sewed on in a pattern. The skirt is made long, and 
looped up with tabs of mohair bound with black velvet. 
The basquine is of the same material as the dress, and 
trimmed to match. Hat of gray straw, trimmed with a 
wreath of bright flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Fancy costume, representing the four seasons. 
Spring is shown by the flowers on the upper part of the 
corsage. If the corsage is of white material crossed in 
diamond form with bands of straw, it has somewhat the 
effect of a basket, and is decidedly prettier. Summer is 
shown by the grain hanging from the waist. Autumn ie 
seen in the garland of vine-leaves and the bunches of 
grapes which loop the skirt atthesides. Winter is repre- 
sented by a skirt of white satin, trimmed with swans’- 
down and crystal drops. 

Fig. 4.—Underskirt of Bismarck-colored silk, with over- 
dress of figured white Chambery gauze, ornamented on 
the edge of the skirt and on each gore with Cluny lace. 
The hat is of Leghorn, trimmed with a wreath of delicate 
buff flowers with leaves. 

Fig. 5.—Dress fora watering-place. Underskirt of rose- 
colored silk, trimmed on the edge with two plaited ruf 
fles, headed by a quilling of white ribbon. Overskirt of 
Chambery gauze, dotted with rose-color. Corsage with 
deep basque of rose-colored sitk, trimmed with white silk 
to match the skirt. A sash of white silk is fastened on 
each side of the corsage, and ties carelessly half way down 
the skirt. The hair is dressed with bandeaux of rose- 
colored chenille and rose-colored ribbons. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See engravings, page 108.) 


Fig. 1.—Suit fora little boy. It is ofbuff piqué, trimmed 
with black, mohair braid and jet buttons, The leggings 
also are of piqué, fastened with jet buttons, Straw cap, 
trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Underskirt of blue silk. Overdress of sattn de 
mair of white ground, with large blue satin balls. The 
trimming consists of bias bands of blue satin. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white pigué, trimmed with bias bands 
of blue cambric, arranged to simulate an overskirt. This 
is an admirable style for silk or wool goods. The waist 
is merely a sleeveless corsage worn over a white muslin 
waist. 

Fig. 4.—Underskirt of rose-colored silk. Overdress of 
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fine French muslin, finished on the edge with a Clany 
lace, headed by an insertion lined with rose-colored rib- 
bon. The skirt is also ornamented with medallions of 
Cluny lace and festoons of embroidery. The corsage is 
trimmed with embroidery and Cluny; it is also orna- 
mented with rose-colored ribbons, which form the belt 
and graceful littis festoons round the corsaye. 

Fig. 5.—Suit of white mohair, ornamented with bands 
of braiding in black, finished on each side with a row of 
green velvet. The bat is of white chip, trimmed with 
green velvet. 


CHITCHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Art this season of the year watering-place costumes and 
travelling dresses are the engrossing topics of the day. 
The variety of wool materials suitable for tourists is 
greater than usual, and since last month goods have 
fallea very much iu price. Mohairs of good quality and 
of every imaginable shade can now be had for 55 cents a 
yard. All that is required for a costume is a short skirt, 
very narrow, say four yards wide, trimmed to simulate 
two skirts. With this a short loose sack with coat-sleeves 
is worn. All this can be obtained out of seven yards of 
material, so that a travelling dress may be made up at 
very little expense. 

A new material has appeared in black. It is of the al- 
paca order, but heavier, and does not rumple as easily. 
It is a very desirable fabric, and can be had for $1 10a 
yard. 

The most convenient travelling petticoats are of a cotton 
and wool material, striped gray and white, the width of 
the stripes varying from a straw to three inches. These 
skirts, when tightly gored and trimmed with applica- 
tions of silk and velvet, are exceedingly pretty. The 
material costs 63 cents a yard, and it requires but three 
and a half or four yards for the skirt. Some are decorated 
with bands of cloth, cut out in scallops and embroidered 
with silks of various colors; others, again, are orna- 
mented with bands of imitation Cluny and medallions 
of bright-colored cloth. Another effective trimming is 
formed of narrow silk bands arranged as ladders. The 
edge of the skirt is generally notched out in some fancifal 
style and bound. 

On every hand we see thin materials, such as lawns, 
which can now be had in robe form and quite pretty for 
$2 the dress. Organdies of the most elegant descriptions 
have been reduced from $20 to $6 50 the dress. Crépe 
maretz of white ground with colored figures 40 cents a 
yard. All silk grenadines of white or black grounds with 
satin figures, $1 75ayard. Plain white grenadine bareges, 
one yard wide, can be obtained for $1 60 a yard. For the 
sea-side, where a frequent change of foi/ette is required, 
we would suggest that a white grenadine should be one 
of the selections. It trims up very effectively, and re- 
quires no laundress, a great consideration when absent 
from home. 

In black, we see iron grenadines ; these are a canvas-like 
material, exceedingly durable, and, when made over silk, 
they are very pretty. 

Everything continues to be tightly gored, even muslin 
and barége dresses ; the latter require a thin book-muslin 
lining, and the lawn or muslin dresses generally have a 
few shallow plaits or a little fulness at the waist. 

A pretty morning dress, lately made up at the Demorest 
establishment, is a Gabrielle of buffchambery. The side 
breadths have the effect of buttoning upon the front, the 
button-holes being simulated by a few chain-stitches in 
white. Opposite each button, which is of pearl, extend 


s. 





bands of Cluny inserting. These graduate in length to 
the waist, and increase again over the bust. The sleeves 
are trimmed to match. When a lady is gifted with good 
taste, she can, out of very simple materials, make an at- 
tractive appearance. The model we have just given could 
be very effectively rendered with bands of colored cam- 
bric in place of the Cluny, and each gore could be corded 
with a color. Taking the same model, again, we can 
make a very stylish morning robe by substituting white 
mohair for the buff material, and lining the Cluny with 
blue or rose-colored silk, and cording each gore with silk. 

Skirts, though very long, are decidedly narrower—the 
usual width being five yards. In most instances they are 
perfectly plain rourd the hips, a style not generally be- 
coming, and for stout persons we would recommend a 
deep box-plait directly in the front and back. The plain 
appearance of the skirt is sometimes relieved by a fanciful 
little affair called an African basque. it resembles, some- 
what, a Freemason’s apron, but instead of fitting closely 
to the waist, it is hollowed out at the upper part and 
hangs festoon-like, being caught to the belt on each side. 
This is generally of silk of a color contrasting well with 
the dress, and the trimming is either beads or Cluny. The 
same thing is also worn at the back of the dress. As this 
novelty will be better understood by illustration, we will 
give it in our next number. 

White being decidedly the prettiest for a summer even- 
ing dress, we will note down several very pretty totlettes 
lately invented. 


The first is of white tarlatane with a trained skirt almost 
tight round the hips, and bordered with rows of narrow 
rose-colored ribbons dotted with crystal beads. An Afri- 
can basque is formed of three festoons of roses arranged tu 
fall from the hips both back and front. These tarlatane 
dresses are frequently worn without hoops, and, as we 
have stated, fit closely to the hips; the lower part, how- 
ever, is kept out by a very stiff crinoline petticoat trained 
and deeply flounced just at the back. 

Another dress of white tarlatane is trimmed with small 
flounces on the edge of the skirt. The upper flounce is 
headed by a fringe of lilies of the valley, and the African 
basque, which is of white silk, is edged with a fringe of 
lilies of the valley. 

One of the newest styles for making up dresses is as 
follows: A plain skirt of gray silk, a shorter skirt of blue 
silk with oval openings cut slantwise at the sides of the 
front breadth. Gray silk is then pulled through these 
openings to form a puffing, and the whole is ornamented 
with crystal or jet. The outside of the sleeves should be 
ornamented with these crevés or openings, and the shoul- 
ders richly trimmed with crystal or jet ornaments. This 
style is suitable for either a short or long dress. 

Jet still oceupi@s a prominent position, and every day 
brings forth something new in the way of jet ornaments. 
Studding beads are now made very light, mere shells. 
Some are of tin, colored to resemble jet ; they trim effec- 
tively, and are much more desirable than the heavy 
studs we have been using of late. The latest novelty in 
the bugle line is spiral, and is finished on the end with a 
bead-like baii; the upper part is made with a little loop 
through which they can be threaded. The great objec- 
tion to these bead trimmings has been that the beads were 
so heavy and uneven that they cut the threads almost 
as soon as they were worn, consequently, as a lady 
walked, she strewed her path with beads and bugles. 
We have heard that some of the sextons of New York 
churches have done a thriving business by selling the 
beads and bugles gathered from the pew floors. 
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In the Champ de Mars the celebrated firm of Gagelin 
has now on exhibition two toilettes intended for the Em- 
press of Austria. 

The first is of Empress blue faille, the skirt an im- 
mensely long train, and the edge is cut in vaudykes, 
which are bordered with a cross-cut band of the same silk 
studded with Eastern pearls. There are two rows of these 
vandykes. Above this skirt isa white Yak lace tunic of 
au exquisitely fine quality ; it is made to ascend half way 
up to the bodice, where it forms a square top. A blue 
faille sash, embroidered with pearls, describes a half 
cirele in front of the skirt, and is tied at the back, the 
euds being fringed with pearls. 


The second ¢oilette is pearl-gray faille, Upon every 
breadth of the skirt there is a plait or tress of gray satin 
which reaches as far as the knee, and these are finished 
off with a bow fringed with pearls. On the bodice there 
is a sort of ewirasse of satin the same shade as the silk; 
it descends below the waist, but does not ascend higher 
than the chest; it is decorated with fringe partly of silk 
and partly of pearls. 

One of the dresses exhibited at the Grand Exposition is 
of the richest white silk embroidered to represent pea- 
cock’s feathers, commencing at the waist and spreading 
as they descend to the edge of the skirt. The corsage is 
ornamented in the same style, and so perfect is the em- 
broidery, and the colors so well harmonized, that it is 
difficult to divest one’s self of the idea that the ornaments 
are not really feathers. 


We have now quite a variety of new hats; all very 
small, and some quite peculiar in shape. Among the 
most noticeable is the Sailor; this has a rather high, 
round crown with turned-up brim, which stands out 
wing-like at the sides and slopes gradually down to the 
front, where it is but haif an inch in height. The very 
popular Turban has again been modified ; and we see it 
with a bulging round brim. The new form is very be- 
coming, aud bids fair to be well received. Some of the 
new shapes have drooping, pointed brims; others are 
well rolled, while some are only turned at the back and 
are straight in front. A pretty trimming consists of a 
band of velvet studded with large pansies and long 
streamers floating down the back also studded with flow- 
ers. A jaunty little hat for tourists, is of brown straw 
bound with brown velvet and trimmed with a band of 
metallic leaves and acorns. Besides the above mentioned 
are hundreds of other styles which trim up charmingly, 
and are exceedingly becoming. Hats are much less in 
price than last year; and very nice looking ones can now 
be had as low as seventy-five cents; from this they in- 
crease to $10. 

For riding habits the most desirable colors are black, 
dark blue, and dark green. They are made much shorter 
than formerly, and very much gured. The waists are 
generally cut with a square tail at the back, and ascarcely 
perceptible basque on the hips. Others are made with 
poplums falling very low on the left side, but quite short 
on the right, only reaching the saddle. They are trimmed 
with braid or pipings of satin studded with beads. 

We have two new styles of aprons; both are gored like 
a Princesse dress. One is cut out ic scallops on the edge 
aud trimmed with three rows ef jet beads. The upper 
part bas a plain deep basque which falls over the front 
of the apron somewhat like au African basque. A chate- 
laine pocket richly embroidered hangs on the right side. 
The other apron has the edge cut in points and trimmed 
with pipings of black satin studded with steel. This has 
also a fancy basque cut in points and trimmed with jet 





fringe. The same style may be trimmed with Cluny with 
good effect. 

We have nothing new in the cut of sacks; they are all 
loose and very elegantly trimmed with beads. We have 
already given a number of illustrations; but for next 
month promise a great variety, showing the newest modes 
of trimming. For breakfast wear we find them of black 
cashmere braided with amber-colored cord ard black 
chenille, and studded with amber beads. The fringe isa 
succession of amber tassels headed by jet beads. 

Straw is now in high favor for dress trimmings; and on 
black is exceedingly stylish. Fringes and gimps are 
both used; also narrow straw cord, which is used for 
braiding. Straw buttons and pendants of all kinds are 


sbrought into requisition; and fancy straw cords with 


tasselled ends are tied round the neck, the tassels falling 
over the back. These cords are also used as bonnet 
strings, being generally caught over streamers of black 
or white lace, Plaits of silk and satin are very much 
used as dress trimmings, and when the dress is of white 
ground with jardiniére figures or bouquets, the most 
prominent colors are taken and arranged as a plait. 

Mme. Demorest furnishes us with some very charming 
patterns for children. Oneisa little girl’s dress to be made 
of piqué. The skirt is laid in box plaits and braided on 
the edge; over this is a little jacket shaped slightly to the 
figure. At the back it is straight, only reaching the 
waist; from this it slopes on each side into two long 
peplum-like ends trimmed with black and white tassels, 
The front is straight, and buttoned to the throat, the 
whole is elegantly braided in black. 

A dress for a little boy is also laid in deep box plaits at 
the waist. The back is ornamented with a simple band 
of braiding; while the front is more elaborate, being 
braided in points, and each point finished with a tassel. 
The sack is short and loose; it is cut in shallow points 
all round and finished with tassels. The chief peculiarity, 
however, exists in the braiding desigus, which are en- 
tirely novel and exceedingly pretty. Another pretty and 
simple style of dress for a boy consists of a white pigué 
skirt, the edge notched ovt and bound with scarlet braid. 
Over this is a peplum confined at the waist with a scarlet 
belt or ribbon. It is high in the neck, and buttons on the 
shoniders with scarlet bone buttons. The neck is finished 
with a dainty ruff edged with scarlet. The peplum is 
notched on the edge and bound with scarlet. This dress 
is very easily and quickly made, and is very stylish. 

There is a very good portrait of the Empress at the exhi- 
bition. It is a crayon, and her majesty has selected a 
most severe toilette for the occasion. A high black satin 
dress, with a narrow all-ronnd linen collar (the shape she 
is so partial to); the hair arranged in high bandeaua, 
and a long curl at the left side: it would be difficult to 
imagine anything less pretentious. 

Pretty Mile. Nillson, who has been singing at the Théa- 
tre Lyrique, and is now, I believe, in London, and whp 
goes in Paris by the name of “ La Patti du Nord,” has 
two portraits in the exhibition. In one she is represented 
as Doua Elvira, in “Don Giovanni,’’ in a rich gray silk 
dress, with low square-cut bodice ; a collaret of goid lace 
sewa at the back, and a black velvet togue with white 
feather on her head. For the second portrait, this very 
charming songstress has selected a ball toilette. A pink 
silk dress, trimmed at the sides with two sashes formed 
of bouillonnes of white tulle enriched with point d’An- 
gleterre. The bodice is composed entirely of tulle puf- 
fings and point d' Angleterre. Headdress @ la Grecque, 
with waved bandeauz in front and a mass of ringlets at 
the back, forming a chignon. Fasaion, 
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LUBIN’S 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 


FOR COOKING PURPOSES, 


ICH CREAMS, JBLOUIES, Bitc. 
MADE FROM THE FRUITS. 


PUREST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 


A much less quantity need be used than of any other 
Flavoring Extract sold. 

Beware of imitations, and use no ‘ Poisonous Extracts.” 
Ask for LUBIN’S, and take no other. 

Sold by first class Grocers and Druggists. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
218 Greenwich Street, New York. 


ALBERG’S GALAKTINE. 
A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
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MOTHER’S MILK. 


"ood for Children and Invalids. 
Sold by al Druggists. Fifty Cents per Can. 
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FOR CLEANSING, PRESERVING, AND ) BEAUTIFYING THE 


TEETH, 
FROM YOUTH TO OLD AGE. 
Sold throughout the World by I ‘uggists. 
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Terms of Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1867. 


(From which there can be no Deviation.) 





















Ofie copy, one year - - - = © = $300 Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Two copies, one year - - - ° - 6 50 the person getting up the club, making nine 
Three copies, one year - - - - - 7 50 copies - - - - - - - - 21 00 
Four copies, one year a - 10 00 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 


Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 
person getting up the club, making six copies 14 00 
ge CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription ordered, to 
pay the American postage. 


Aq All additions to clubs at club rates. 

4a Club subscribers will be sent to any post-office where the cubscriber may reside. 

Aa Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine will be sent, each one year, on receipt of $4 50. 
Aa We have uo club with any other magazine or newspaper. 

Ae The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

Aa The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many coptes are ordered. 

4a We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is electrotyped. 

4z~ Subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 

a=” We will send a specimen on receipt of 25 cents, 


the person getting up the club, making 
twelve copies - - - - - - - 27 50 


HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrics OrperR or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. Godey. 
is preferable to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender, 
If a Draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes; but let it be a matter 
known only to yourself; the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there is of your money coming to hand. Be 
careful and pay the postage on your letter, 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Helfenstein’s Hieroglyphs!| 
The Wonderfal, Beautiful, and Instructive 
HOME GAME AND PUZZLE. 


IN WHICH ARR 
95 COMPLETE AND ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS, 
* Inclosed in chaste and elegant boxes, 
A Description of two or three are selected :— 

No. 1—The attitude of the Monkey is real- 
ly comical, gazing with evident mistrust upon the 
delicious fruit he longs to taste, but dare not. His 
obvious surprise and hesitation are positively laugh- 
able. 

No. 5.—There descends upon the stormy 
sea a celestial form of surpassing beauty. Initsairy 
flight, with outstretched arms and extended wings, 
it seems just the being to succor and to save. 

No. 20.—A Fortress wrapped in gloom, 
with a figure flying through mid-air, casting its 
shadow upon tower and turret. Around it flows in 
sullen murmurs the dark river ofdeath. The effect 
of light and shadow is fine. 


To introduce them into every HOME, they have been 
placed at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR per Box. 
Mailed free, on receipt of price. 
J. 8S. HELFENSTEIN, Publisher, 
439 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


‘Machine Stuck 
NEEDLES, 
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OPEN PAPER, 
(Showing how the Needles are arranged.) 


Wholesale purchasers can be supplied at trade prices 
with these Needles by the sole Agents, E. C. PRATT & 


BROTHER, 28 Bank St., Philadelphia, and 119 Cham- 
bers St., New York. This firm does not supply at retail, 


COLGATE’S 
AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP. 


A SUPERIOR Toilet Soap, prepared from refined 
Vegetable Oils, in combination with Glycerine, 
and especially designed for the use of Ladies and for 
the Nursery. Its perfume is exquisite, and its wash- 
ing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 


pa DREVET & CO., No. 24 RUE DE LA PAIX, 

Paris, make advances on American securities, and 
cash coupons on demand. Bills on the United States or 
England bonght and sold. Letters for Americans in 








Europe addressed to our care will be promptly delivered 
or forwarded. Circular travelling credits issued and 
cashed 








M. CAMPBELL’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


IN THE ART OF 


HAIR-WORK. 
The Only Book of the kind ever published. 


A new, large, and elegantly bound work, containing 

over ONE THOUSAND DRAWINGS, DEVICES, AND DIA- 
GRAMS of the different styles of HAIR BRAIDING, SWITCH- 
Es, CURLS, PUFFS, WATERFALLS, CHIGNONS, FPRIZETTES, ETC., 
together with elaborate patterns of HAIR JEWELRY, such 
@s CHAINS, BRACELETS, PINS, NECKLACES, CHARMS, ARM- 
LETS, ETC. Its elegant plates enable ladies to dress hair 
in the latest PARISIAN or AMEKICAN STYLES Without the 
services of a Hair-Dresser. The pesians and InsTRre- 
TioNs embodied in this work give a knowledge of Hair- 
work, heretofore kepta profound secret by professionals 
in the art, and are so simple that purchasers can easily 
make any ornamental article desired, from human hair. 
JEWELLERS having a copy can manufacture any article 
above mentioned, and thus add a profitable branch to 
their business. 

Ladies desirous of a lucrative and pleasant employ- 
ment can, by the purchase, secure both. 

On receipt of price ($5.00) by mail, a copy will be sent 
FREE of expense, to any address. 

Address M. CAMPBELL, 737 Broadway, New York, 
or 81 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill, ImporTER AND Mant- 
PACTURER OF Harr Goons. 


PETER COOPER'S 
GELATIN E, 


WILL MAKE 
DELICIOUS JELLIES with great ease. Also, 
BLANC MANGE, CHARLOTTE RUSSE, Etc. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE WITH THE PACKAGES. 
For sale by Grocers and Druggists. 


Depot, No. 17 Burling-Slip, New York. 








Freckles, Tan, and Pimples. 


“Bravty,” says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,” and there is much truth in the assertion: for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the 


use of 
UPHAM’S 
Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher, 
the desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upunam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,”’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8S. C. 
Upnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Draggists. 








THE only Family Machine that sets up its own 
work, knits all sizes, widens and narrows, knits the heel 
into the stocking, and narrows off the toes complete— 
producing all varieties of knit goods, from an infant's 
stocking, mitten, or glove, to a lady’s shawl or hood. 

It is SIMPLE, DURABLE, and EASILY OPERATED. Agents 
wanted. Send for a Circular and Sample of Work. 

Address = losing stam 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE Co., 
Rochester, N. ¥., or Springfield, Mase. 


WOMAN’S 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tae EIGHTEENTH Anxvat Session will open on 
Wednesday, October 16, 1867. For further om 
address the Secretary, Mrs. E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
man’s Hospital, North College Avenue and Twenty- — 
Street, Philadelphia, ANN PRESTON, M.D., Dean, 











Collins Lrinting Establishment, 


705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 





AS’ the proprietor of a first class printing establishment, with ample resources for the 
execution of every description of book work, the subscriber offers to Publishers and 
Authors unusual facilities for bringing their productions accurately and creditably before the 
public. While no labor or expense is spared to render the purely mechanical appearance of 
the issues of his press attractive and satisfactory, constant and vigilant supervision of the 
works committed to his care by competent and faithful collaborators has been for years a 
conspicuous feature of his establishment. For the steady and intelligent co-operation he has 
striven to afford both Author and Publisher, during a business career of nearly thirty-five 
years, he appeals with confidence to customers throughout nearly every section of our widely 
extended country. 

For the quality of his work the subscriber is content to refer, among the many splendid 
volumes which bear his imprint, to the ‘‘ Narapes’’ and the ‘‘Fossm Foormarks IN THE OLD 
Rep Saypstove,’’ by Dr. Isaac Lea, of this city, both of which have been pronounced, by 
competent critics, to bear favorable comparison with some of the finest specimens of the 
European press. 

As the printer, for nearly a quarter of a century, of the ‘‘ Lapy’s Boox,’’ whose subscribers 
are legion, and whose readers can scarcely be indicated by approximation, the range of his 
facilities for executing work with promptness and in prodigious quantity may be suflicienily 
conceived. Works on 


General Science, Technology, Mechanic Arts, 
Medicine, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Law, Mathematics, Special Sciences, 
as well as 
Dictionaries, School- Books, Catalogues, 
Directories, Prayer-Books, Pamphlets, 
Almanacs, Hymn-Books, Paper-Books, 


are got up with equal promptness and atiention to accuracy. Jn jine, the subscriber has 
within his control unsurpassed means for the manufacture of a book in all its details—from the methodical 
arrangement of the crude manuscript copy to the tasteful execution of the volume by the, binder. 

He has also a thoroughly organized JOB ROOM, with several hundred founts of Job Type, 
and every appurtenance for Plain and Ornamental and Fancy Work, by which he is enabled 
to execute 


Check-Books, Deeds, Promissory Notes, 
Insurance Policies, Bonds, Circulars, 
Certificates, Drafts, Letter-heads, 
Diplomas, Cards, Bill-heads, Etc. 


in a style to suit every taste, howsoever plain or fanciful it may be. The advertising pages of 
‘*Tue Pustisners’ Circuiar,’’ which, with the exception of the first few numbers, the subscriber 
has printed from its commencement, will reveal, in a slight degree, his resources in this 
department of his establishment. 

With ample Press-Rooms, Composixc-Room, and Jo#-Room, the subscriber can supply the 
necessities of any customer, whether he desires a ponderous quarto or a simple bill-head or 
card. 


T. K. COLLINS, 
705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Great American Tea Company. 


Hetehianed, 1861. 








The Ship “GOLDEN STATE” 
HAS ARRIVED FROM JAPAN WITH 


22,000 HALF CHESTS 
OF THE FINEST 


JAPAN THAS 


TO THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
NOS. 31 & 33 VESEY STREET. 





These Teas, by the ship Golden State, were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of the 
magnitude of the transaction, were transferred at about 
half the usual commissions. This is the largest cargo ever 
imported from Japan by ubout seven thousand packages. 
By this operation the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
put these Teas into the hands of the consumers with but 
ene very small profit—an achievement in commercial en- 
terprise seldom if ever before attained. These Teas are 
acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as being the finest 
full cargo ever exported from that country. 


Also, 

The Ship “GEORGE SHOTTON” 
HAS ARRIVED FROM FOOCHOW WITH 
12,000 HAL? CHESTS 
OF THE FINEST FOOCHOW 


OOLONG TEAS. 


The cargo of the ship George Shotton is the second in size 
that has ever come to this port from Foochow (which is the 
finest Black Tea district in China). These are the finest 
Jirst-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and full-flavored. 
This will enable us to supply our trade with uniform five 
flavored Teas for a long time to come. Thexe Teas were 
contracted for before the picking. Contract Teasare always 
far superior to any others. A large proportion of contract 
Teas of first pickings go to the European markets. That is 
one of the principal reasons why the English people con- 
sume three pounds of Tea, on an average, to one in an equal 
number of population in the United States. Heretofore, the 
United States have been compelled, to a considerable ex- 
tent, to put up with lower grades of Teas and later pick- 
ings This unfortunate result for the consumers of this 
country has been brought about heretofure in consequence 
of the many and great profits of the “ middlemen” in the 


Tea trade. But this has been in a great measure remedied 


by the establishment of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, and their system of furnishing Teas to the 
consumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermediate profits. 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY for their own trade is ackuow- 
ledged by the mercantile community as the largest transac- 
tions ever made in this country. They were deemed of so 
much importance that the fact was telegraphed to all the 


principal commercial papers in the country by their corre- | 


CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 


spondents here, and thus appeared as an important news 
item throughout the United States at the same time. 

Theimportance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable commercial 
paper in this city—the New York Shipping and Commercial 
List—which says: ‘ The Trade have again been startled by 
the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas to THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY—the ship ‘Golden State,’ from 
Japan, with 22,000 half chests ; and the ship ‘ George Shot- 
ton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 packuges.’’ And in another 
place it says: ‘* The recent large operations of THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY have taken the Trade by sur- 
prise, and are rather a vovelty in this market. The taking 
up of two cargoes within a week, comprising 12,331 pack- 
ayes Black, and 22,319 packages Japan, for immediate con- 
sumption, at a cost of about a million and a half of dollars, 
indicates the extensive uature of the Company’s business, 
and deserves a passing notice at our hands.” 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are coustantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
trict. of China, which are uarivatied for fitness and delicacy 
of flavor. 

This is the season of the year when we receive new Teas, 
and, consequently, our customers will not fail to noticea 
marked improvement in freshness from this time forward. 

Through our system of supplying Club< throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States cap 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the smaii addl- 
tional expense of transportation) as though they bought 
them at our warehouses in this city. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if 
the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if de- 
sired, send the goods by Express, to ‘ coliect on delinery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party vetting up the club. Our profits are small, but we 
will be as liberal as we can afford. Wesend no cumpli- 
mentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Ca'go Prices, the same as the Com- 
| pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 
| For manner of getting up Clubs, etc., see former numbers 
| of this magazine. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


YOUNG HYSON (green), 80ce., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 





GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per Ib. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90c., best #1 per Ib. 
| JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best 1 
per lb. 

IMPERIAL (green), best $1 25 per Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 


P. 8.—All towns, villages, or maaufactories, where a 

large number of people reside, by cLuBBINe together, they 

| can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one- 
third by sending directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 5,643 NEW YORK CITY. 
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“A land of wheat and of barley, of vine- 








i ry Nine Hundred Thousand Acres of 


THE FINEST FARM LANDS 


FOR SALE 


IN THE GARDEN STATE OF AMERICA. 
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yards and fruit-trees. 














The Illinois Central Railroad Company 


| offer for sale the remainder of their lands, all lying adjacent to their railway, which extends from Dunleith down through the 


centre of the State to Caire, with a branch from Chicago to Centralia. These lands are located along the whole 706 
miles, and in no instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles from the track. 7 

The rapid development of the 49 counties touched by this railway, and in which these lands are located, is shown by 
the following census returns: In 1860 their population was 351,887; in 1960, 845,914, and in 16€5, 1,127,087. About ten 
years since the first sales of these lands were made, and since that time 1,555,000 acres have been sold to more than 25,000 
actaal settlers. The sales during the past season heave been greater than at any former period, and the Jands now offered 
are eqnal in every respect to those already disposed of. Considerable quantities lie on the Chicago branch, from 60 to 140 
miles south of Chicago, in the centre of the corn belt, and the most favored climate, possessing the rié, black loam, aad 
producing such abundant crops that, while only one-fifth of the area of Lilinois is yet under cultivation, the agricultural 
products aunually exported exceed those of any other State. 


Corn, Wheat, Oats, Potatoes, and Hay. Coal and Lumber. 
. Coal, of an exccllent quality, undertics three-fifths of the 
The United States Department of Agriculture reports State, and is mined at an average depth cf 140 feet at differ- 
these crops in Illinois, for the past season, to have been, in | ent points along the line, and is furnished at the lowest rates 
corn, 177,0%,852 bushels; wheat, 25,260,745 bushels; oats, | of transportation. 
28,088,197 bushels ; potatoes, 5,864,408 bushels ; hay, 2,600, | Lumber is obtained from Chicago, which has a direct water 
07 tons, | communication with the pine districts of the North, and its 
market is the cheapest and best stocked in the country. 
Stock Raising. | From the forests of Southern Ilinois, and those that border 
It is conceded that the best buef in America is that fat- | = = 5 State, considerable oak and common 
tened on the prairies of Ilinois. The cattle trate is im- | #mMDer is suppriicd. 
mense. Larze fortunes have been made in this branch of | Inducements to Settlers. 
industry, and the field is still open with the best prospects "s lands are adapted to tke varied c- 
of like results. Old farmers from Ohio, Kentucky, and the PD poo om BR ad and gr their rich, Sols vthe 
densely settle | portions of older States, are selling their | yield with less labor and in much greater abundance all the 
more valnable farms and emigrating to these Janda, of richer | crops common to New England and the Middle States. 
soil and cheaper “y where the range for feeding is exten- | Machinery for planting, cultivating and harvesting, does the 
sive, hay can be hal for the gathering, and arteian water | work of many hands. Grain is shipped in bulk from all 
obtained at little expense. (Sheep thrive well in all parts | stations, thus saving the expense and the trouble of bag- 
of the State, and in the central and southern portions re- | ping, arkets for products are near and always open, and 
quire fodder buta short time during the year. The hog | fae transit to Chicazo is quick, cheap. and direct, The cli- 
trate is well known to be very extensive, and horses and | mate is genial and healthy, and churches and schools (the 
mules are raised for the Southern markets with great | jatter supported by a public fund) abound aleng the whole 
profit.) line. To the Eastern well-to-do farmer the chance is here 
offered to better himself, and to the person of limited means 
Fruit Growing. to secure for himself and family a home of theirown. The 
: ; State has a population of over two millions, and bas soil and 
Apples, plums, grapes, and berries are natives of the soil, | resources for the profitable inhabitance of eighteen millions 
and th» cultivated varieties grow with uncommon thrift. | more, 
Peaches, in Southern Illinois, yield abundantly. This busi- How to Reach These Iand-. 
nes? has assymed so much importance that the Company | F 
me “7 run . o— 7 y~ to og: pees the nai = ~ yo a | pa a neg toy = tie _ 
trade. he early ripening of fruit here enables the grower y 7 7 7 
: tral at Odin, Sandoval, Mattoon, Pana, Tolono, Decatur, 


| to obtain the high prices of the first of the season, and the Gilman, El Paso, Mendota, or Dixon. Ail station agents are 


markets of Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and the whole 

% ames mw § ry ’ | provided with plats showing the lands for sale in their vicin- 
N Fe onan ane. covene? Som, Ste. pe wr-b acs, are be- | 1t¥- The main office of the Department is at Chicago, and 
atetniameinebe bath aitabl (gle ot _ ’ ~ | from thence the purchaser will be furnished with a free ticket 
Se a eee od, abtateenees | over the Illinois Central Railroad to his farm. 


PRICES, AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $12 per acre, in lots of 40 acres and upwards, tosuit purchasers (with some 
tracts at higher ficures). They are sold on credit orfor cash, and. rated according to quality and nearnegs to staiions. A 
deduction of 10 per cent from the credit price is made to those who purchase for cash. 

EXAMPLE. 
Forty acres at $8 per acre, on short credit ; the principal, one quarter cash down; balance, one, two, and three years, 


at 6 per cent interest, in advance, each year. 

Interest. Principal. | Interest. Principal. 
Cash payment. $14 40 $90 bo | Payment in two years, $4 80 $80 00 
Payment in one year, 9 60 80 00 | Payment in three years, 


The same land may be purchased for $288 in cash. Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the 























